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Stenographer  and  Clerk  when  He  Started 

Five  Years  Later — Qeneral  "Manager 


J.  W.  ELLIS 

President 
The  Chemical  Supply  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


"Any  Man  Would  Be 
Benefited" 

"Mr.  Nelson  entered  our  employ 
as  a  clerk.  Soon  he  began  your 
training.  By  1920,  he  had  developed 
sufficiently  to  take  charge  of  our 
correspondence.  He  later  took  your 
training  in  Business  Management 
and  is  now  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  our  company. 

"We  feel  that  your  training  has 
been,  to  a  large  extent,  responsible 
for  his  development  and  we  think 
that  any  man  with  ambition  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  course  in 
your  institution." 

J.  W.  ELLIS,  President 
The  Chemical  Supply  Company 


Used  Training  in  His 
Daily  Work 

"The  LaSalle  Problem  Method 
makes  your  training  a  real  pleasure 
and  immediately  useful.  When  I 
had  completed  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  training,  I  applied  the 
principles  to  my  every-day  work. 

"When  I  first  enrolled,  I  was  em- 
ployed as  an  ordinary  clerk.  Today, 
I  am  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager.  My  LaSalle  training  in 
Modern  Business  Correspondence 
and  in  Business  Management  has 
been  a  powerful  factor  in  that  five 
year  progress." 

HENRY  A.  NELSON 
Vice-Pres.  and  General  Manager 
The  Chemical  Supply  Company 


H.  A.  NELSON 
Vice-President  and  Qeneral  Manager 
The  Chemical  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


How  H.  A,  Nelson  Made  Each  Place 

a  Stepping'Stone  to  Bigger  Things 


ON  a  June  day  in  1917,  H.  A. Nelson  reached 
NewYork  from  Holland— without  friends  or 
relatives,  and  unable  to  speak  English.  The 
only  job  he  could  get  was  sweeping  floors. 

He  took  it— learned  our  language — and  began 
to  build  his  future  systematically. 

Quick  to  sense  the  opportunities  for  men  of 
this  country  to  improve  theirbusiness  knowledge, 
he  added  LaSalle' s  great  resources  to  his  own. 

In  1919  he  started  as  a  clerk  and  stenographer 
with  the  Chemical  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
manufacturers  of  sanitary  specialties.  Because 
this  firm,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  sold  its  products  entirely  by  mail  thru 
jobbers,  he  saw  the  importance  of  effective  sales 
letters  and  enrolled  with  LaSalle  for  training  in 
Modern  Business  Correspondence.  That  helped 
him  to  move  up  in  one  year  to  assistant  sales 
manager,  with  100%  increase  in  salary. 

These  bigger  responsibilities  brought  new  de- 
mands. Following  his  policy  of  preparation  for 
the  job  ahead,  he  trained  with  LaSalle  in  Business 
Management.  This  added  knowledge  and  ability 
carried  him  to  his  present  place  asVice-President 
and  General  Manager. 

H.  A.  Nelson  rose  rapidly  because  his  abilily 
grew  rapidly. 

Ho<w  You,  Too,  Can  Improve  Your 
Position  and  Income 

Nelson  followed  a  universal  business  prin- 
ciple just  as  thousands  of  other  LaSalle  members 


have  done.  You— and  everybody  else— can  utilize 
the  same  principle. 

To  succeed— to  make  progress  steadily  and 
rapidly — added  ability  is  necessary.  The  more 
efficient  you  are,  the  more  you'll  earn. 

The  LaSalle  Plan  for  Business  Success 

For  17  years  LaSalle  has  been  preparing  to 
help  you.  Every  resource  of  business  and  edu- 
cation has  been  utilized  to  perfect  home-study 
training  for  adults  that  will  speed  your  progress 
with  the  least  possible  cost  and  effort.  The  LaSalle 
Plan  is  the  result. 

How  successfully  this  plan  works  out  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  an  analysis  of  the 
progress  made  by  thousands  of  LaSalle  grad- 
uates following  the  completion  of  their  training 
shows  that  the  average  salary-increase  is  40  per 
cent  per  year! 

Information  about  such  a  plan  can  be  worth 
money  to  you  immediately  —  and — the  coupon 
brings  it  to  you  free.  With  it  you  will  receive  a 
64-page  book  setting  forth  the  opportunities  in 
your  own  field  of  business  and  explaining  clearly 
how  you  can  turn  them  into  a  bigger  income. 
This  book  contains  information  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  man  eager  to  advance  to  a  position 
of  responsibility  and  power. 

Balance  the  two  minutes  that  it  takes  to  fill  out 
the  coupon  against  the  rewards  of  a  successful  career 
—  then  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


LaSalle  Extension  University 


THE    WORLD'S    LARGEST    BUSINESS  TRAINING 


LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 


FIND  YOURSELF  THRU  LA  SALLE  J  — 
Dept.  936 1-R  CHICAGO 


NSTITUTION 


I  would  welcome  an  outline  of  your  salary-doubling  plan,  together  with  a  copy  of  "Ten  Years'  Promotion 
in  One,"  all  without  obligation. 


□  Business  Management:  Training 
for  Official,  Managerial,  Sales  and 
Departmental  Executive  positions. 

□  Higher  Accountancy:  Training  for 
position  as  Auditor,  Comptroller, 
Certified  Public  Accountant,  Cost  Ac- 
countant, etc. 

□  Modern  Salesmanship:  Leading  to 
position  as  Sales  Executive,  Sales- 
man, Sales  Coach  or  Trainer,  Sales 
Promotion  Manager,  Manufacturer's 
Agent,  Solicitor,  and  all  positions  in 
retail,  wholesale,  or  specialty  selling, 

□  Traffic  Management;  Foreign  and 
Domestic:  Training  for  position  as 
Railroad  or  Industrial  Traffic  Manager, 
Bate  Expert,  Freight  Solicitor,  etc. 


Name- 


□  Law:  Training  for  Bar;  LL.B.  Degree. 

□  Banking  and  Finance. 

□  Modern  Foremanship  and  Produc- 
tion Methods:  Training  for  posi- 
tions in  Shop  Management,  such  as 
that  of  Superintendent,  General  Fore- 
man, Foreman,  Sub-Foreman,  etc. 

□  Personnel  and  Employment  Man- 
agement: Training  in  the  position  of 
Personnel  Manager,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Manager,  Employment  Manager, 
and  positions  relating  to  Employee 
Service. 

□  Railway   Station  Management: 

Training  for  position  of  Station  Ac- 
countant, Cashier  and  Agent,  Division 
Agent,  etc. 


□  Industrial  Management:  Training 
for  position  in  Works  Management, 
Production  Control,  Industrial  Engi- 
neering, etc. 

□  Modern  Business  Correspondence 
and  Practice:  Training  for  position 
as  Sales  or  Collection  Correspondent, 
Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Mail  Sales 
Manager,  Secretary,  etc. 

□  Commercial  Law. 

□  Expert  Bookkeeping. 

□  Business  English. 

□  Commercial  Spanish. 

□  Effective  Speaking. 

□  C.  P.  A.  Coaching  for  Advanced 
Accountants. 
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1st:  First  Pullman  sleeping  car  in  operation  runs  from  Bloomington,  Illinois,  to  Chicago,  1859 — 2d:  Treasury  Department 
created,  1789 — 3d:  John  J.  Pershing  given  permanent  rank  of  general,  1919 — 4th:  First  five  percent  respond  to  universal  draft 
call,  1917 — 5th:  Treaty  ending  Russo-Japanese  War  signed  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  1905 — 6th:  President  McKinley 
shot  at  Buffalo,  1901 — 7th:  Shipping  bill,  virtually  re-establishing  American  merchant  marine,  becomes  law,  1916 — 8th:  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  oldest  surviving  settlement  in  the  United  States,  founded,  1565 — gth:  California  admitted  to  the  Union, 
1850 — 10th:  Commodore  Perry's  squadron  defeats  British  in  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  1813 — nth:  Commodore  Macdonough  de- 
feats British  fleet  in  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  1814 — 12th:  First  American  Army  reduces  St.  Mihiel  Salient,  1918 — ijth: 
Francis  Scott  Key  writes  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  1814 — 14th:  President  McKinley  dies,  1901 — 15th:  American  troops 
enter  Mexico  City,  1847 — /6th:  Bill  to  grant  The  American  Legion  a  Federal  charter  signed  by  President  Wilson,  1919 — ijth: 
Fall  of  Quebec  ends  French  dominion  in  North  America,  1759 — /8th:  President  Washington  lays  cornerstone  of  National  Capitol 
at  Washington,  1793 — igth:  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  1863 — 20th:  Columbus  and  his  crew  see  "two  strange  birds"  (probably 
pelicans)  and  assume  land  lies  ahead,  1492 — 2/st:  Battle  of  Monterey  opens,  1848 — 22d:  Nathan  Hale  executed,  1776 — 23d: 
U.S.S.  Bonhomme  Richard  under  John  Paul  Jones  captures  H.  M.  S.  Serapis,  1779 — 24th:  United  States  Supreme  Court  estab- 
lished, 1789 — 25th:  Balboa  discovers  the  Pacific,  1513 — 26th:  Battle  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  opens,  1918 — 27th:  British  troops 
arrive  in  Boston  to  enforce  Stamp  Act,  1768 — 28th:  Harvard  College,  oldest  in  the  United  States,  founded,  1636 — 2Qth:  Twenty 
thousand  march  in  G.A.R.  parade  in  Washington  in  observance  of  fiftieth  anniversary  of  end  of  Civil  War,  191 5 — 30th:  French 
and  American  troops  invest  Yorktown,  1781. 


Robert  F.  Smith,  General  Manager  John  T.  Winterich,  Editor 
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"An 

un  break 
able  pen  in 
which  you 
can  watch 
your  supply  of 
ink — and  4  times 
the  usual  capacity  ! 
It's  just  what  I  need!" 


No  Other  Pen  Has  All 
These  Features 

Transparent — You  can  always  see 
exactly  how  much  ink  you've  got. 
Can't  run  unexpectedly  dry. 

Unbreakable — You  can  even  step  on 
it  without  injuring  it.  A  wonderful 
pen  for  lifetime  service. 

Smoothest  Writing  PenYou  Ever  Saw- 
Bis,  solid,  14  karat  gold  point,  tipped 
with  the  finest  iridium. 

Self-filling — The  easiest  of  all  pens 
to  fill. 

Holds  3  to  4  Times  More  Ink — Than 
any  other  selj-filling  pen.  Fill  it  once 
a  month — and  get  real  "writing 
mileage." 

And  Remember — The  materials  and 
workmanship  are  guaranteed  to  be 
equal  or  superior  to  those  found  in 
any  other  pen  whether  sold  at  $7.00, 
$8.75  or  more. 


5  Days'  FREE  Trial 

We  are  so  sure  you  will  be  delighted  with 
the  Postal  Pen  that  we  are  willing  to 
send  you  one  "on  approval."  Merely 
mail  the  coupon  and  when  the  pen  ar- 
rives deposit  $2.50  with  the  postman. 
This  does  not  mean  that  you  have  to  keep 
your  pen  unless  you  are  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied with  it.  If  after  five  days'  hard 
use  you  do  not  agree  that  it  is  the  best 
pen  you  ever  saw.  return  it  and  your 
$2.50  wil  be  promptly  refunded.  Could 
anything  be  fairer  or  more  liberal  ?  You 
are  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  merits  of 
this  wonderful  pen. 

Postal 

RESERVOIR  PEN 

POSTAL  PEN  CO.,  Inc.  DESK  87,  1 
41  Park  Row,  New  York  City 


There's  Only  One  Way 

To  Get  This  Remarkable  Pen~- 
you  must  try  it  FIVE  days 
before  you  can  keep  it! 


You  buy 
through  one 
uho  oions 
one — or  mail 
t h  e  coupon 
below 


rruAL  size 

LARGER 
IAN  SHOWN 
AT  LEF  T 


Equal  to  Any  $7  or  $8.75  Pen  In  Quality 
»  Superior  In  Performance 

The  Postal  Pen  was  manufactured  to  sell  nates  all  risk.  You  must  be  entirely  satis- 
for  $8.75 — and  at  this  price  it  would  be  a  fled  with  this  marvelous  pen  before  you 
bargain.  But  the  manufacturers,  who  are  buy  it.  Mailing  the  coupon  below  entitles 
experienced  in  the  making  of  other  high  you  to  use  it  5  days  on  trial.  You  don't 
priced  pens,  decided  to  work  out  a  selling  pay  for  it  until  it  is  delivered  and  we  re- 
plan  which  would  reduce  the  price  of  the  fund  your  money  in  full  if  you  are  willing 
Postal  Pen  so  low  that  everyone  could  af-  to  part  with  your  Postal  Pen  after  using  it. 
ford  to  buy  a  really  fine  pen  at  the  cost  of  Only  by  actually  writing  with  the  Postal 
ordinary  cheap  pens.  They  figured  if  can  you  fully  appreciate  how  amazingly 
Henry  Ford  could  sell  automobiles  at  a  different  it  is. 
popular  price  they  could  do  the  same  with 

pens — provided  the  volume  of  sales  could  be  .  .  — , 

large  enough.     They  finally  worked  out  a 

and   other   selling   costs   and   brought  the  faction  is  untii  you  use  a  Postal.    Mail  cou- 

price  of  the  Postal  Pen  down  to  only  $2.50  !  pon  NOW  an/  convince  yourself.  state 

whether  you  want  men's  or  women's  size. 

TUa   Pan    rl-iar    C9lre  "Pill  With  your  Postal  Pen  you  will  receive  five 

r- en  mat  aays  nil  ivie  post  cardSi  each  worth  50c  on  the  pur- 
chase price  of  another  Postal  Pen.  Sell 
these  premium  post  cards  for  50c  each  and 
The  Postal  Pen  can  never  run  unexpectedly  earn  back  the  full  price  of  your  pen.  You 
dry.  You'll  never  again  have  to  guess  do  not  have  to  sell  them— dispose  of  them 
whether  or  not  your  pen  will  write.  But  any  way  you  wish— whatever  you  make  on 
this  is  only  one  of  its  many  superior  fea-  them  is  yours  to  keep.  Don't  miss  this  op- 
tures.  Don't  try  to  judge  the  wonderful  portunity  to  get  the  finest  pen  that  can  be 
qualities  of  the  Postal  Pen  by  its  ridicu-  made.  It  will  last  you  a  lifetime, 
lously  low  price.  Don't  judge  it  at  all  un- 
til you  have  actually  seen  it.  Don't  even  — ____ 
buy  it  until  you  have  had  plenty  of  oppor-       Don't  WQ.it  

tunity  to  actually  use  it.    Merely  mail  the  /  POSTAL PENCO  Inc 

coupon  for  a  Postal  Pen.  Use  it  5  days  be-  tear  offcOU-  /  Desk  87,  41  Park"  " 
?°re  y°u.dec,de  whether  you  want  to  keep         c"  /    Row,  New  York  City, 

it.    We  have  no  salesmen — the  Postal  Pen       nnrt    n  wm  A  t 

sells  itself!  pun    unu     f    Please    send    me  one 

M.  ,  /    Postal  Reservoir  pen  and 

ait        /     five  special  premium  Post 

Ainu/     /  Cards  which  1  may  Kive 

1 1       u    ■  i                          —      . . ,  I\UW      f   away   or  dispose  of  at  50c 

\ou  would  walk  into  any  store  and  will-  /        h      i  wiii  nav  n(K,ma„  t9  r,n 

ingly  pay  at  least  $7  or  more  for  the  Postal  ✓  unm  receint  of  iflfte? 

Pen.    But  in  order  to  sell  it  at  the  amaz-  /ka^J.^SI-?}^ 

ingly  low  price  of  $2.50  we  deal  directly  /  P'S  L?  Pen    vot  a*ree  to ^refund 

with   you.     Our  "proof-first"   plan   elimi-  ✓  £%*L  ^Hee^ChecT  which* you 

-  j>     want  □  Men's  size  □  Women's  size. 

CostsOnly  /L 

/   

Cit:   state  

jfl     Httrf}         ^^^^^     /  outsidi  the  United  States,  send  International 

^^^^^^^r  f    Money  Order  with  coupon. 
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"DETER  B.  KYNE  is  a  native  son. 
-*■  Born  in  San  Francisco,  he  has  always 
made  his  home  there  or  close  by — when 
he  was  not  living  in  that  imaginative 
world  peopled  by  various  folk,  good,  bad, 
but  never  indifferent,  whom  he  has  put 
into  some  of  the  best-known  stories  of 
his  generation.  Mr.  Kyne  did  not  initi- 
ate his  career  in  the  customary  garret, 
but  in  such  hard-boiled  places  as  whole- 
sale lumber  and  shipping  offices,  the 
atmosphere  of  which  might  have  been 
supposed  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  a 
youngster  with  a  lot  of  ideas  buzzing 
around  between  his  ears,  but  didn't. 
Before  he  was  eighteen  Mr.  Kyne  had 
enlisted  in  the  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  was  en  route  to  the  Philip- 
pines. When  a  larger  but  no  more  un- 
pleasant war  came  along  nineteen  years 
later  Mr.  Kyne  got  into  that  too,  serving 
as  a  captain  in  the  144th  Field  Artillery, 
Fortieth  Division.  Which  reminds  us  that 
on  this  page  a  month  ago  we  said  that 
Hugh  Wiley  was  a  lieutenant.  This  is 
not  so,  and  we  have  caught  the  mistake 
before  Mr.  Wiley  had  a  chance  to  re- 
mind us  of  it.  Mr.  Wiley  was  a  captain 
too — Eighteenth  Engineers  (Railway). 
Whether  Captain  Kyne  ranked  Captain 
Wiley  or  vice  versa  we  are  unable  to  say, 
and  as  long  as  they  keep  producing  war 
stories  as  good  as  "Sidelines  of  Duty" 
and  "The  Handshaker"  we  don't  see  that 
it  matters. 


AS  A  resident  of  the  village  of  Pleas- 
.  antville,  New  York,  Marquis  James 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
Andre-Arnold  episode  on  its  home 
grounds — for  it  was  in  Pleasantville,  as 
the  reader  will  learn  in  "The  Gentleman 
and  the  Scoundrel,"  that  little  David 
Hammond  innocently  sent  to  his  doom 
the  man  who  was  "trying  to  win  a  war 
single-handed."  "Soon  after  coming  to 
Pleasantville,"  writes  Mr.  James,  "I 
was  tinkering  around  the  barn  one  day 
and,  as  an  act  of  neighborliness,  Clint 
Coles  came  over  to  see  that  I  did  every- 
thing right.  First  thing  he  showed  me 
why  I  should  smear  a  screw  with  soap 
before  I  drove  it  in — it  will  never  rust 
and  always  comes  out  easily.  Clinton  C. 
Coles  is  the  pinochle  champion  at  the  fire- 
house  down  in  the  village.  He  is  also  a  re- 
tired farmer  and  horseman.  He  toured  the 
Grand  Circuit  of  the  days  of  Dan  Patch 
and  Maude  S.  and  has  some  great  horse 
stories.  But  this  time  he  got  to  talking 
about  the  farm  he  was  born  on  and  how 
it  came  to  be  in  the  family.  'My  great- 
grandfather got  the  land  given  to  him 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Yes, 
that  far  back.   Yes,  his  name  was  Van 


Wart — Isaac  Van  Wart — a  little  short 
fellow.  He  was  one  of  the  three  fellows 
who  captured  this  Major  Andre  where 
the  monument  is  over  at  Tarrytown  on 
the  post  road.  Yes,  the  three  of  them 
were  playing  cards  under  a  tree.'  Clint 
tells  the  story  well,  and  that  was  the  be- 
ginning of  my  interest  in  it.  During  my 
researches  I  was  also  interested  to  dis- 
cover how  many  descendants  of  the 
actors  in  this  drama  still  live  in  the 
neighborhood.  Practically  every  name 
mentioned  in  my  account  survives  here- 
abouts, and  plenty  of  them  are  on  the 
rosters  of  Legion  posts." 


IT  IS  not  only  in  Horatio  Alger  stories 
that  successful  men  begin  as  tele- 
graph boys,  though  come  to  think  of  it 
practically  every  Alger  hero  started  his 
commercial  career  as  an  errand  boy  for 
A.  T.  Stewart.  David  Sarnoff,  born  in 
Russia  thirty-five  years  ago  and  coming 
to  America  at  the  age  of  nine,  went  to 
work  for  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany at  the  age  of  fifteen,  delivering  mes- 
sages. That  same  year — it  was  1906 — 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company.  He  was 
appointed  commercial  manager  by  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  in  1918 
when  that  company  absorbed  the  Mar- 
coni Company.  Since  1922  he  has  been 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Radio  Corporation.  During  the  war 
the  Marconi  Company  co-operated  ex- 
tensively with  the  armed  forces,  so  that 
Mr.  Sarnoff  came  about  as  close  to  being 
in  service  without  being  technically  in  it 
as  anyone  could  hope  to  be.  He  is  now  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Signal  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Army. 


ROBERT  E.  SHERWOOD  is  editor 
of  Life,  a  veteran  of  the  World  War, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  competent 
judge  of  moving  pictures  in  America. 
Mr.  Sherwood  served  as  an  enlisted  man 
in  the  Canadian  Black  Watch.  He  was 
probably  the  Watchtower  itself,  for  it 
was  his  height — six  feet  seven  inches — 
that  kept  him  out  of  the  American  Army 
and  forced  him  to  sail  from  Montreal  to 
see  the  war.  Mr.  Sherwood  was  gassed 
at  Arras  and  wounded  at  Amiens,  which 
qualifies  him  to  detect  any  and  all 
varieties  of  celluloid  battle-hokum.  An- 
swering Mr.  Sherwood's  query  about  the 
plural  of  Croix  de  Guerre,  we  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  state  that  the  plural  of 
Croix  de  Guerre  is  Croix  de  Guerre. 
Grammatical  note :  French  nouns  ending 
in  s  or  x  in  the  singular  keep  the  same 
form  in  the  plural. 


CHARLOTTE  BOYLE  would  prob- 
ably still  be  holding  several  swim- 
ming records  if  she  had  not  settled  down 
more  or  less  sedately  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  a  few  years  ago  as  Charlotte 
Boyle  Clune — Mr.  Clune,  initials  H.  W., 
having  been  a  member  of  the  late  A.  E.  F. 
As  it  is  she  is  a  former  holder  of  forty- 
five  national  swimming  championships 
ranging  from  fifty  yards  to  long  distance. 
She  also  has  held  more  than  a  dozen 
world's  swimming  records.  In  the  his- 
tory of  swimming  she  will  always  occupy 
a  place  as  the  first  swimmer  to  prove 
that  the  six-beat  trudgeon  crawl  was 
practical  for  races  beyond  what  are 
known  as  the  sprint  distances.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Olympic  team 
which  journeyed  to  the  Antwerp  games 
in  1920. 


WILLIAM  GREEN,  who  writes  on 
"The  Why  of  Trade  Unionism,"  is 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 


IN  THE  October  Monthly  will  appear 
the  first  of  a  series  of  four  articles  by 
Will  Irwin  called  "How  Red  Is  America?" 
"This,"  Mr.  Irwin  begins  his  first  article, 
"is  going  to  be  a  cold-blooded  survey  of 
the  so-called  'red  element'  in  the  United 
States — their  numbers,  their  power  and 
their  methods.  So  far  as  I  know,  The 
American  Legion  Monthly  and  I,  in 
going  at  the  subject  impartially,  are 
doing  pioneer  work."  Mr.  Irwin's  first 
article,  "Radicals  and  Radical  Parties," 
will  be  concerned  chiefly  with  definitions. 
A  clear  understanding  of  the  dis- 
tinctions among  radical  groups  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  one  hopes  to  com- 
prehend the  extent  of  the  radical  move- 
ment, its  objectives,  and  the  success  or 
lack  of  it  with  which  it  is  meeting.  In  the 
later  articles  in  his  series  Mr.  Irwin  will 
take  up  the  main  radical  groups  indi- 
vidually, tracing  their  origin  as  phe- 
nomena of  American  social-political  life, 
their  present  strength  and  status,  and 
the  outlook  for  their  future.  Mr.  Irwin's 
series  will  represent  the  most  important 
undertaking  upon  which  the  Monthly 
has  so  far  embarked,  and  will  merit  the 
attention  of  every  American  who  wants 
to  learn  the  facts  about  a  situation  re- 
garding which  everyone  has  something 
to  say,  based  in  most  instances  on  a 
minimum  of  knowledge. 
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to  ^Parley  Voo  I 

language  lesson  at  the  hands  of  a  French 
Miss.  A  stroll  along  ze  boulevards.  A  cool 
table  on  the  sidewalk.  Everything  you  have  ever 
imagined  of  Paris  will  be  yours  when  you  take 
that  Paris  Convention  trip.  Even  if  you  have 
not  fully  decided  that  you  can  go,  mail  the 
coupon  for  detailed  information.  Either  type- 
write or  print  it  carefully  in  ink. 

FRANCE  CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 


403  Mutual  Building 


Richmond,  Virginia 


T^equest  for  Official  Application,  Information,  Etc. 


France  Convention  Committee, 

403  Mutual  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 
As  soon  as  ready  for  distribution,  please  see  that  I  am  supplied 
with  "Official  Applications"  for                   persons,  compris- 
ing                   Legionnaires ;                     Auxiliaries ;   

Fathers  of  Legionnaires  or  of  Deceased  Veterans ;   

Children  of  Legionnaires  or  of  Deceased  Veterans.  (Mark  with 
an  X  your  desires  as  follows)  : 

□  Send  complete  information  about  Approved  Extension  Tours 

and  Side  Trips. 

□  We  desire  about  weeks  abroad  after  Convention 

Week. 

□  We  desire  about  weeks  abroad  before  Convention 

Week. 

In  addition  to  railway  expense  in  America,  meals  in  France, 
incidentals  and  spending  money,  we  are  figuring  on  spending 


approximately  the  following  amounts,  per  person,  on  the  follow- 
ing items  : 

(1)  Round  trip  Steamship  (prices  from  $145.80 

to  $375)    $  

(2)  Housing  in   Paris    (seven   days),  (prices 

from  $7  to  $45)   $  

(3)  One-Day   Battlefield   Trips    (prices  from 

$5  to  $15)    $  

(4)  Extension  Tours  or  Side  Trips   $  


We  understand  that  Official  Applications  must  be  sent  to  the 
France  Convention  Officer  of  our  State  (Reservation  Books 
open  November  15,  1926)  and  that  while  our  desires  as  ex- 
pressed on  Official  Applications  will  be  regarded  as  far  as  rea- 
sonably possible,  nevertheless  it  may  be  necessary  to  assign  ac- 
commodations of  different  character  and  price,  according  to 
what  is  available  at  the  time. 

Legion  Post  No  


(First  Name) 

SEPTEMBER,  3926 

..4  11  r..>t  w., 


(Last  Name) 


No.  and  Street  or  R.  F.  D. 


City  or  Town 


Auxiliary  Unit  No. 
Department  of  .  . . . 


THE  WHY  OF  TRADE 
UNIONISM 


By 

William  Green 


T-'HE  trade  union  is 
an  elemental  response 
to  the  human  instinct 
for  group  action  in 
dealing  with  group  problems. 
Daily  work  in  industry  is  now 
a  collective  undertaking.  The 
union  expresses  the  work- 
men's unsatisfied  desire  for 
self-betterment  in  all  of  the 
phases  in  which  that  desire 
may  find  expression. 

From  crude  and  primitive 
beginnings  trade  unionism  has 
grown  into  the  honorable 
place  which  it  occupies  in  our 
social  and  industrial  life  today. 
During  the  formative  period 
organized  labor  relied  almost 
solely  upon  its  economic 
strength.  Today  it  places  im- 
measurable value  upon  the 
convincing  power  of  logic, 
facts  and  the  righteousness  of 
its  cause.  More  and  more 
organized  labor  is  coming  to 
believe  that  its  best  interests 
are  promoted  through  con- 
cord rather  than  by  conflict. 
It  prefers  the  conference  table 
to  the  strike  field. 

Trade  unionism  has  kept 
pace  with  progess  in  industry. 
It  has  emerged  from  its  prim- 
itive state  into  a  modern  insti- 
tution, grappling  with  modern 
problems  in  a  modern  way. 
It  is  resolutely  facing  the  task 
of  seeking  and  finding  a 
remedy  for  existing  industrial 
ills.  No  substitute  can  hope 
to  replace  the  union,  for  it  has 
the  intrinsic  right  to  existence 
which  comes  from  service 
rendered  to  fit  changing  stages 
of  development.  It  shapes  its 
policies  in  accordance  with 
experience  and  the  circum- 
stances which  it  is  called  upon 
to  meet.  While  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  bargain  collect- 
ively, to  use  its  economic  strength,  when  such 
action  is  justifiable,  is  considered  to  be  funda- 
mental, organized  labor  follows  a  policy  of 
elasticity  in  its  executive  and  administrative 
work. 

The  trade  union  helps  to  prevent  unwise  policies.  It  is  the 
only  standard-making  agency  of  the  workers,  for  it  alone  has  the 
necessary  authority  and  virility.  Union  standards  have  a  lifting 
force  not  only  for  the  union  group  but  for  the  non-union  workers 
also.  As  working  conditions  and  standards  rise,  living  conditions 
and  social  welfare  rise  proportionately.  A  definite  degree  of 
economic  stability  and  welfare  is  necessary  for  participation  in 
social  and  civic  activities  and  development.  The  keystone  to 
all  this  overarching  broader  life  is  the  trade  union. 


Decoration  by 
G.  Patrick  Nets  on 


Through  the  activity  of  the 
trade  union  hours  of  labor 
have  been  reduced;  wages 
have  been  increased;  sweat- 
shops have  been  abolished; 
tenement  slavery  has  been 
wiped  out ;  many  trade  unions 
have  established  sick  and 
death  benefit  funds;  many 
organizations  have  made  pro- 
visions for  the  care  of  the 
aged  and  incapacitated  mem- 
bers; the  opportunities  for 
industrial  accidents  have  been 
reduced  by  the  introduction 
of  safeguarding  appliances; 
occupational  diseases  have 
been  given  study  and  atten- 
tion and  sanitary  measures 
have  been  adopted  for  the 
protection  and  care  of  the 
workers. 

In  the  legislative  domain 
the  enactment  of  workmen's 
compensation  laws  and  the 
ceaseless  fight  to  bring  about 
the  adoption  of  the  child 
labor  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States 
form  the  paramount  issues. 

The  workers  believe  fully 
that  the  future  of  the  trade- 
union  movement  is  very 
largely  conditioned  upon  the 
effectiveness  with  which  edu- 
cational opportunities  are 
linked  up  with  trade-union 
undertakings.  The  trade 
unions  were  truly  pioneers  in 
demanding  free  public  schools 
so  that  there  might  be  equal 
educational  opportunities. 
Along  with  the  adoption  of 
the  free  public  school  institu- 
tion labor  is  advocating  a  con- 
stant widening  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  public  schools. 
Culture  should  not  be  the 
heritage  of  any  limited  group. 
All  should  be  enabled  to  make 
their  life  experiences  oppor- 
tunities for  culture. 

In  addition  to  advocating  free  public  schools, 
organized  labor  has  always  favored  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws.  It  is  also  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  and  method  of  teaching. 
Now  that  progressive  managements  are  increasingly  realizing 
that  the  co-operation  of  their  employees  is  necessary  for  efficient 
production  gauged  both  by  quality  and  quantity  standards,  the 
trade  union  demonstrates  its  additional  capacity  for  service  to 
its  members  and  to  the  industry.  If  management  opens  the  way, 
the  trade  union  lends  itself  to  the  development  of  additional 
agencies  for  continuous  co-operation  in  doing  the  day's  work. 

This  sort  of  a  labor  movement  is  worth  millions  to  industry 
and  to  the  nation. 
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GHje  Sesqui-Centennial 

International  Exposition. 

Celebrating 
150  Years  of  American  Independence 


Philadelphia 

June  1  to  December  1, 1Q26 


TWENTY' SIX  foreign  nations  are  participating  in  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
International  Exposition  now  being  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated  that  the  attendance  during  the  six  months1  period  in  which  the  Exposition 
is  being  held  will  approach  36,000,000.  Many  thousand  American  Legion' 
naires  will  be  in  Philadelphia  from  October  nth  to  15th  attending  their 
National  Convention.  Philadelphia  cordially  invites  these  makers  of  history 
to  view  the  record  of  the  nation's  growth  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  its  existence  as  portrayed  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition. 
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qA  Paul  Revere  Signal 

 every  time  you  telephone. 


The  switchboard 
lamp,  delicate  yet 
rugged.  With  a  fil- 
ament one-sixth 
as  fine  as  a  human 
hair,  this  lamp  is  so 
nuell  made  that  it  is 
good  for  a  hundred 
years '  service. 


The  signal  lamp  in  Old  North  Church 
flashed  its  message  to  Paul  Revere.  So 
the  lamp  in  a  telephone  switchboard  sig- 
nals the  operator  when  you  lift  the  re- 
ceiver off  the  hook. 

This  tiny  switchboard  lamp,  with  over 
ten  million  like  it,  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
nation's  telephone  system^ a  little  thing, 
but  carrying  a  big  responsibility.  As  your 
representative  at  the  telephone  exchange 


it  instantly  summons  the  ever  alert  oper- 
ator to  answer  your  call. 

Making  these  lamps,  millions  of  them 
every  year,  is  one  of  the  many  Western 
Electric  functions.  From  lamp  to  switch- 
board, every  one  of  the  110,000  individ- 
ual parts  must  be  carefully  made  and  fitted 
together  to  do  its  share  in  the  vast  tele- 
phone plant  —  a  manufacturing  job  un- 
equalled in  diversity  and  intricacy. 


1882     MANUFACTURERS     FOR  THE 


BELL  SYSTEM 
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"The  HANDSHAKER 


That  horse  suddenly  arched  his  back  and  bawled.     Then  he  went  straight  up  in  the  air 


By  Peter 

Illustrations  by 

7»?HERE  was  a  Look  on  Peep-Sight's  countenance  as  he 
stepped  briskly  into  the  orderly  tent  at  seven-thirty 
o'clock  that  morning.  The  first  sergeant,  who  could  read 
his  battery  commander's  face  better  than  most  people 
read  a  newspaper,  decided  the  culprits  registered  in  the  delin- 
quency book  and  up  for  their  preliminary  examination  that 
morning  were  out  of  luck.  To  the  top's  amazement,  however, 
the  captain  fixed  him  with  a  glittering  eye. 

"Sergeant  Grasby,"  he  declared,  "if  you  revere  that  diamond 
of  yours  you'll  quit  according  Private  Bland  permission  to  speak 
to  the  company  commander.  I  have  too  much  to  do  and  only 
sixteen  hours  a  day  in  which  to  do  it,  and  I  can't  have  my  time 
wasted  and  my  temper  sharpened  by  that  man  Bland.  It's  your 
duty  to  ascertain  what  he  wants,  and  if  you  can  handle  his  busi- 
ness it's  up  to  you  to  handle  it  and  keep  him  out  from  under  my 
feet.  If  his  reasons  for  wanting  to  interview  me  are  puerile,  you 
ought  to  realize  they  are  and  deny  him  the  desired  permission. 

"Judas  Priest!  Every  time  I  stand  still  I  find  that  man  Bland 
standing  to  attention  six  feet  in  front  of  me  at  a  hard  and  fast 
salute  and  his  smiling  lips  framing  the  words:  'Sir,  Private  Bland 
has  the  first  sergeant's  permission  to  speak  to  the  battery  com- 
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B.  Kvne 


Wallace  Morgan 


mander.'  Then  I  must  look  important  and  say:  'Very  well, 
Private  Bland,  what  is  it?'  And  it's  never  anything  I'm  interested 
in  or  that  means  a  thing  in  his  life  or  mine. 

"The  man  just  has  a  mania  for  drawing  my  attention  to  him, 
that's  all,  and  any  excuse  is  never  too  weak  to  serve  as  a  bill- 
boarding  for  his  brand  of  personal  advertising.  He's  a  bootlicker, 
a  handshaker,  a  natural  born  dog-robber,  and  if  you  don't  do 
something  about  him,  Grasby,  I'm  much  afraid  you  and  I  are 
going  to  have  a  falling  out.  Which  would  be  a  shame,"  he  added 
semi-apologetically,  "because,  with  the  exception  of  this  Bland 
person,  you  and  I  appear  to  have  made  quite  a  success  running 
this  battery — and  you've  done  too  many  hitches  not  to  know  that 
whenever  you  see  a  good  outfit  you  can  bet  your  head  that  outfit 
has  a  crackerjack  first  sergeant." 

Grasby  smiled — a  thin,  swordfish  smile.  He  was  a  hard-boiled 
old  Regular  Army  man,  a  non-com  of  many  years  and  many 
campaigns.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  could  have  had  a 
second  lieutenant's  commission  had  he  desired  it,  which  he  had 
not,  for  Sergeant  Grasby  had  a  military  past  and  lived  in  fear  that 
it  would  leap  out  and  devour  him  the  day  he  donned  shoulder- 
straps.   Moreover,  he  knew  that  as  a  first  sergeant  he  was  worth 


a  squad  of  newly-hatched  second  lieutenants  as  innocent  of 
military  knowledge  as  a  lizard  is  of  hair.  As  top  sergeant  he  had 
power  and  the  affection  and  respect  of  Peep-Sight  and  the  battery, 
whereas  command  of  a  platoon  would  have  admitted  him  to  their 
tolerance  and  hesitant  salutes.  He  knew  his  class  and  preferred 
to  stay  in  it. 

"I  accept  the  captain's  apology,"  he  said  with  great  respect — 
whereat  the  cloud  vanished  from  Peep-Sight's  brow  and  he 
laughed  softly.  He  was  the  sort  of  captain  who  saw  no  reason 
why  a  battery  commander  should  hide  a  sense  of  humor  in  the 
presence  of  commanding  generals  or  enlisted  men.  In  fact,  his 
experience  with  this  new  Army  had  convinced  him  that  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  humor  was  going  to  enable  him  to  survive  it. 

But  Grasby  did  not  laugh.  "I'll  fix  Bland's  clock,  sir,"  he 
assured  Peep-Sight.  "The  last  time  he  was  in  to  ask  my  per- 
mission to  speak  to  the  captain  I  discovered  that  all  he  wanted 
was  to  show  you  some  panoramic  sketches  he  had  made,  un- 
solicited, of  the  artillery  range.  I  took  him  by  the  slack  of  his 
pants  and  the  collar  of  his  O.  D.  shirt  and  gave  him  the  bum's 
rush  out  of  my  orderly  tent." 

"But  he's  been  under  my  feet  ever  since,  I  tell  you,  sergeant. 
If.  it  isn't  this  it's  that,  and  he  always  has  the  first  sergeant's 
permission  to  speak  to  me  and  his  approach  is  military  perfection 


— all  but  his  salute.  It's  too  snappy.  I  asked  him  yesterday 
if  he  had  been  a  wood-chopper  in  civil  life,  and  he  flushed  and  got 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Damn  him,  he  makes  me  uncomfortable.  He's 
a  harmless  young  fellow  and  I  think  he's  trying  his  best  to  be  a 
good  soldier,  but  his  best  doesn't  suit  me." 

"Well,  I'll  take  his  pass  card  away  for  sixty  days.  He  can  remain 
in  camp  week-ends  and  do  his  own  laundry,"  Grasby  suggested. 

Peep-Sight  nodded.  After  the  fashion  of  a  military  day  that 
is  done,  he  had  delegated  to  First  Sergeant  Grasby  the  exercise 
of  punishment  for  minor  infractions  of  discipline  in  the  battery, 
thereby  saving  himself  considerable  grief  and  greatly  enhancing 
the  prestige  of  his  top-cutter. 

"What  was  Bland's  occupation  in  civil  life,  sergeant?"  he 
queried. 

Grasby  fell  upon  the  battery  record  box  and  brought  forth  Pri- 
vate Bland's  service  record.  "Efficiency  expert,  sir,  "he  announced. 

Peep-Sight  groaned.  "I  feared  this,  Grasby.  Added  to  this 
handicap  he's  a  born  disciple  of  the  Great  God  Boost.  He's  a 
natural  advertiser,  a  greeter,  a  handshaker,  a  maker  of  long 
speeches  wherein  he  has  nothing  to  say,  a  fellow  of  boundless  en- 
thusiasms, a  synthetic  smiler,  one  of  the  modern  business  giants 
who  commercialize  good  fellowship  and  lead  the  Rotary  Club 
singing  'In  The  Good  Old  Summer  Time.'  Grasby,  I  fear  this 
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fellow  has  his  eye  on  your  job.  I  know  he's  trying  to  sell  himself 
into  a  corporalship  with  me." 

"Well,  he  made  a  good  start  with  the  captain.  For  a  starter 
he  sold  himself  as  a  private  first  class." 

"Good  Land  of  Goshen,  Grasby!  Did  I  make  Bland  a  private 
first  class?" 

"The  captain  certainly  did." 

"Then  write  out  an  order  busting  him  flatter  than  soup  on  a 
plate  and  I'll  sign  it  immediately."  Having  made  this  Jovian 
pronouncement  Peep-Sight  brightened  considerably;  his  next 
remark  indicated  quite  clearly  that  for  that  day,  at  least,  Private 
Bland  had  removed  the  brunt  of  the  skipper's  resentment  from 
the  other  recalcitrants  of  the  battery. 

"Anybody  in  very  Dutch  this  morning,  sergeant?"  he  asked, 
and  shoved  the  delinquency  book  away  from  him. 

"Nothing  to  bother  the  captain  with.  All  minor  stuff  that  a 
good  stiff  tongue-thrashing  will  cure." 

"And  God  gave  you  a  bitter  tongue."  Peep-Sight  signed  the 
sick  report  and  the  morning  report,  looked  over  the  orders  thus 
far  received  from  the  adjutant  and  sighed  gustily. 

"If  that  man  Bland  were  only  a  motor  mechanic  instead  of  an 
efficiency  expert  we'd  be  rid  of  him  this  very  day,  sergeant. 
Division  headquarters  has  drawn  a  draft  on  us  for  two  motor 


mechanics.  The  first  time  they  requisition  for  a  clerk 
give  them  Bland  with  my  compliments." 

Drill  call  resounded  through  the  encampment  and 
Grasby  leaped  into  the  battery  street  tooting  his 
whistle  and  shouting:  "Everybody  outside!  Fall  in! 
Make  it  snappy,  you!  Got  to  wait  for  assembly  to 
blow,  have  you,  Roberts?  You  will  indulge  yourself 
in  argument,  won't  you?  You  know  your  military 
rights,  eh?  Well,  we  have  a  mule  called  Rory  down 
on  the  picket  line  and  he  resents  grooming.  You  re- 
port to  the  stable  sergeant,  Roberts,  and  tell  him 
you've  come  to  groom  Rory.  I  hope  he  kicks  your 
I.  W.  W.  slats  in  .  .  ." 

Peep-Sight  stood  in  the  door  of  the  orderly  tent 
watching  Grasby  falling  in  the  outfit,  listening  to  his 
bitter  tongue  lifting  the  lazy  ones.  Good  man, 
Grasby!  Peep-Sight  smiled  a  secret,  approving  smile 
which  froze  almost  instantly,  for  Private  Bland  was 
approaching,  and  there  was  that  in  the  soldier's  eye 
which  caused  the  skipper's  hackles  (figuratively  speak- 
ing) to  rise.  Six  feet  from  his  captain  Bland  snapped 
to  attention  and  stood  with  his  hand  at  salute.  He 
was  a  man  about  five  feet  five  and  when  grossly  out 
of  condition  might  have  weighed  a  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  ringside.  He  had  a  neat,  trim  little 
body,  however,  and  although  his  face  was  a  bit 
vulpine  and  pimply  and  appeared  to  exhale  an  aura 
of  fake  enthusiasm  and  a  wanton  desire  to  please,  he 
was  immaculately  clean  and  soldierly  looking. 

Peep-Sight  stared  at  him  coldly  but  did  not  return 
his  salute — wherefore  (such  is  the  inhibiting  power  of 
military  tradition)  Private  Bland  had  to  remain  stand- 
ing at  attention,  with  his  hand  at  his  hat  brim,  until 
his  captain  should  deign  to  return  this  salutation  of 
warriors.  Of  course  Peep-Sight  was  acutely  aware 
that  any  undue  delay  in  returning  an  enlisted  man's 
salute  rates  an  officer  as  deficient  in  military  courtesy, 
but  this  morning  the  captain  was  desperate.  He  had 
a  great  yearning  to  be  classed,  in  Private  Bland's  mind, 
with  hippopotami,  Gila  monsters,  tarantulas — any- 
thing, in  fact,  save  officers  and  gentlemen.  "I  wonder 
what  in  hell  the  pest  is  after  now?"  he  soliloquized. 
"Well,  I'll  let  him  take  root  before  I'll  save  him.  I 
hope  his  arm  becomes  paralyzed  from  remaining  at 
the  salute." 

He  looked  Private  Bland  over  coldly,  starting  at 
the  latter's  shoes  and  roving  slowly  up  to  the  peaked 
tip  of  his  campaign  hat,  across  which  he  gazed  with 
lack-luster  eyes  to  Grasby  hustling  the  battery  into 
formation.  Assembly  had  not  yet  blown,  so,  techni- 
cally, Private  Bland  could  not  be  criticized  for  not 
being  in  line.  Peep-Sight  wondered  if  the  man  would 
snap  out  of  it  when  assembly  should  blow — or  would 
his  astounding  sense  of  his  own  importance  bid  him 
stick  it  out? 

"I'll  bet  he  out-games  me  at  that,"  Peep-Sight 
decided. 

"Attention!"  Grasby  yelled.  He  placed  himself  at 
the  right  of  the  line.  "Right — dress!"  The  line 
dressed  perfectly,  with  the  exception  of  Private  Randall,  a  huge 
fellow  with  a  tremendous  abdomen  which  no  amount  of  setting- 
up  exercise  seemed  able  to  reduce.  Also  he  had  a  grand  big  beak 
of  a  nose  with  a  hump  in  the  middle  of  it.  "Belly  in  a  bit,  Ran- 
dall, and  lower  your  head,"  Grasby  growled.  Randall  irritated 
Grasby.  He  was  always  the  bulge  in  a  line  that,  without  him, 
would  have  been  perfect.  "You  spoil  the  formation  in  two  places," 
Grasby  continued.    "That  belly  and  that  nose.   Front!  Rest!" 

He  turned  to  take  his  place  in  front  of  the  company  and  in  the 
act  observed  Private  Bland  standing  at  the  salute  before  the 
captain.  The  battery,  following  his  startled  glance,  grinned 
broadly,  for  the  Handshaker's  strategy  was  a  common  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  outfit.  To  himself  each  man  now  said:  "I 
wonder  what  old  Grasby'll  do  to  him  now?  I'll  bet  it  will  be 
a-plenty.  Peep-Sight  won't  notice  him  no  more.  You'd  think 
the  dum  fool  would  snap  out  of  it.  But  he's  certainly  a  sticker." 

Grasby  did  not  leave  them  long  in  suspense.  He  stalked 
majestically  up  in  rear  of  Private  Bland  and  favored  the  man 
with  a  moderately  swift  kick  on  that  section  of  the  latter's 
anatomy  which,  according  to  Thomas  Ingoldsby,  no  gentleman 
will  present  to  friend  or  foe.  Private  Bland  jerked  forward  con- 
vulsively and  gave  a  little  ground,  but  he  did  not  turn  nor  did  his 
hand  waver  from  his  hat-brim. 
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The  joke  was  on  Grasby.  The  battery  let  out  one  vast  approv- 
ing roar,  as  they  had  every  right  to  do,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Grasby  had  but  a  moment  before  commanded  "Rest."  He  turned 
upon  them  furiously  now  and  yelled.  "Ten-shun-n-n-n!"  Silence 
descended  upon  the  battery  street. 

"Bland,  what  the  hell  do  you  mean  by  absenting  yourself  from 
the  battery  formation?  Beat  it!  Don't  you  see  the  captain  don't 
want  to  be  bothered?  Besides,  you  haven't  my  permission  to 
speak  to  him." 

Bland  ignored  him  as  completely  as  if  he  did  not  exist;  his 
eager  glance  never  strayed  from  Peep-Sight's  vexed  countenance. 

And  then  assembly  blew.  Instantly  Private  Bland  lowered  his 
hand,  made  a  very  correct  about  face,  and  confronted  First 
Sergeant  Grasby. 

"You  kicked  me  and  that's  contrary  to  regulations.  I'll  have 
you  busted  for  that.   And  now  I'll  fall  in  with  my  squad." 

"To  hell  with  the  regulations,  my  son,"  Grasby  replied  Coldly. 
"In  this  outfit  we've  substituted  horse-sense,  and  you  ain't 
got  any.  Corporal  Meaney,  take  this  boot-lickin',  handshaking 
walkin'  advertisement  for  a  guard-house  lawyer  down  to  the 
hoozegow  and  tell  the  officer  of  the  guard  he  is  confined  at  the 
captain's  orders,  for  wilful  violation  of  a  legal  command  from  his 
military  superior." 

He  glanced  toward  the  captain  to  make  certain  he  had  cor- 
rectly interpreted  the  latter's  desires.  A  nod  told  him  he  had; 
so  he  and  Peep-Sight  took  their  places,  rolls  were  called,  Grasby 
reported  the  outfit  present  and  accounted  for  and  awav  thev  hiked 
for  drill. 

II 


""VITELL,    Grasby,  can 

▼  ▼  you  beat  that  fellow 
Bland?"  Peep-Sight  wanted 
to  know  when  recall  from 
drill  went  at  eleven-thirty 
o'clock. 

"You  can't  even  match 
him,  sir.  Does  the  captain 
suppose  Bland's  a  little  bit 
balmy?" 

"He  may  be  a  bit  psy- 
chopathic. Most  profound 
egoists  are.  I  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  between  the  two 
of  us  we'll  make  a  hand  out 
of  the  fellow  yet — yes,  lad, 
what  is  it?" 

A  supernumerary  of  the 
guard  had  approached. 
"Private  Bland,  who  is  con- 
fined in  the  guard-house, 
asked  me  to  inform  the  cap- 
tain that  this  morning  he 
had  a  telegram  to  the  effect 
that  his  mother's  dying  and 
he'd  like  to  apply  for  a  fur- 
lough to  go  to  her  funeral." 

Grasby  gritted  his  teeth. 
"Too  bad  she  didn't  die 
before  she  bore  Bland,"  he 
cried  bitterly. 

Peep-Sight  turned  to  the 
top.  "Send  a  note  down  to 
the  officer  of  the  day  re- 
questing Bland's  release  and 
say  that  I  have  changed  my 
mind  about  preferring 
charges  against  him,"  he 
commanded.  "When  the 
idiot  is  free  have  him  report 
to  me." 

Private  Bland  was  snap- 
ping into  it  before  Peep- 
Sight's  desk  within  ten  min- 
utes. "You  don't  appear 
particularly  broken  up  over 
your  mother's  impending 
death,  Bland,"  the  skipper 
commented  aridly. 

"Nothing  breaks  me  up, 
sir,"  Private  Bland  replied. 


"Sir,  Private  Bland  has  the 
first  sergeant's  permission  to 
speak  to  the  battery  commander " 


"Blah!"  This  from  Grasby.  Bland  ignored  him,  and  handed 
Peep-Sight  the  fateful  telegram. 

"I  suppose  you're  offering  this  telegram  to  support  your  ap- 
plication for  a  ten-day  furlough,"  the  captain  suggested,  glanc- 
ing at  the  document. 

"He  don't  need  ten  days  to  bury  his  mother,  sir,"  Grasby  re- 
minded the  captain  before  Bland  could  open  his  mouth.  "He's 
had  two  furloughs  of  ten  days  each  already  and  he's  only  been  in 
the  service  five  months.  I  don't  believe  he  ever  had  a  mother," 
and  the  stern  top  made  a  dive  for  the  battery  record  box  and 
unearthed  Bland's  service  record,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  his  remarkable  contention. 

"I'm  a  little  short  on  the  fare  home,  sir,"  Private  Bland  con- 
tinued. "I  wonder  if  the  captain '11  loan  me  ten  dollars  till  pay- 
day?" 

"Not  until  your  excellent  mother  dies  and  I've  proved  the 
corpus  delicti."     Peep-Sight  was  as  wise  as  a  tree  full  of  owls. 

"Surely  the  captain  isn't  going  to  let  my  mother  die  without 
seeing  me — "   Bland's  voice  faltered  pathetically. 

"Listen  to  me,  son!"  Peep-Sight  roared.  "If  you  ever  open 
your  hps  to  address  me  until  I  have  indicated  that  I  want  you  to, 
I'll  have  you  transferred  to  the  Remount  Service,  and  you'll  never 
get  to  France  and  nobody  ever  gets  a  medal  for  being  crippled  by 
a  wild  horse!  Get  out  of  my  sight!  You're  a  terrible,  terrible 
nuisance!  What  do  you  mean  by  telling  me  you  have  the  first 
sergeant's  permission  to  speak  to  me  every  day  in  the  week? 
Sergeant  Grasby  tells  me  he  has  not  accorded  you  that  per- 
mission in  a  month." 

"I'm  very  much  afraid,  sir,  that  this  accusation  raises  a  ques- 
tion of  veracity  between  the 
sergeant  and  myself,  sir,"  Bland 
piped  back  serenely.  He  smiled 
beatifically.  "I'd  rather  not 
raise  such  an  issue,  sir.  May 
I  have  the  copy  of  Army  Regula- 
tions, sir,  and  some  charge  sheets? 
I  want  to  file  charges  against 
Sergeant  Grasby  for  kicking  me 
this  morning." 

The  next  instant  he  found 
himself  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  battery  street,  and  Grasby 
was  out  in  front  of  his  orderly 
tent  bawling:  "Pass  the  word  for 
Schrieber!" 

The  word  duly  passed;  Chief 
Mechanic  Schrieber  reported. 
Like  Bland,  he  was  a  bantam- 
weight. In  civil  life  he  had 
studied  architecture  and  had  a 
passion  for  working  in  wood.  In 
fact,  he  was  a  good  jack-leg  car- 
penter, and  his  ability  had  been 
rewarded  with  the  chevrons  of 
chief  mechanic.  He  was  inordi- 
nately proud  of  his  position.  A 
little  man  of  great  dignity  and 
courage,  he  had  aspired  to 
Grasby's  office,  but  ultimately 
the  knowledge  that  he  did  not 
possess  a  military  figure  or  quali- 
ties of  leadership  had  caused  him 
to  bow  to  the  inevitable  and  grasp 
eagerly  at  the  next  best  thing, 
which  happened  to  be  chief 
mechanic.  He  knew  that  he 
owed  his  promotion  to  Grasby 
and  he  revered  the  lanky  first 
sergeant  accordingly. 

"Schrieber," 
said  Grasby  now, 
"I  want  you  to 
pick  a  fight  with 
B land  and  just 
naturally  take  him 
apart  after  retreat 
tonight.  You're 
the  bantam- 
weight champion 
of  this  division 
and  I  want  you 
to  take  the  conceit 
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''''You  don't  suppose,  do  you,  that  I'm  flattered  to  meet  your  friend?"  asked  Peep-Sight 


out  of  this  bird  Bland.  He's  got  the  captain  worried  to  death. 
All  the  time  running  to  him  with  a  lot  of  clatter  and  chatter  about 
the  men  in  the  battery,  who's  done  this,  who's  going  to  do  that, 
who  said  this  nice  thing  about  the  captain,  who's  liable  to  go  over 
the  hill,  how  wasteful  the  mess  sergeant  is,  how  awful  the  cooks 
are,  what  the  supply  sergeant  said  to  him  when  he  asked  for  a 
thirty-two  undershirt  and  had  to  take  a  thirty-four.  He's  full 
of  complaints  and  free  advice  and  cheerful  remarks.  He's  a  wise- 
cracker.  He  knows  just  how  this  man's  army  could  be  run  better 
than  it  is.  He  has  ideas  on  efficiency,  and  nothing  the  skipper  or 
I  can  say  to  him  will  cause  him  to  keep  his  ideas  to  himself.  He 
doesn't  commit  any  military  offenses,  really,  but  he  does  bust 
military  etiquette  and  military  patience  all  to  hell.  You  lick  him 
for  the  captain,  Schrieber,  and  I  think  I  can  put  through  a  fur- 
lough for  you.  After  you've  laid  him  out,  Schrieber,  tell  him 
you're  going  to  hit  him  every  time  he  opens  his  fool  mouth  here- 
after." 

"What '11  happen  to  me  for  pullin'  a  brawl?"  Schrieber  wanted 
to  know. 

"Peep-Sight '11  buy  you  a  brace  and  a  case  of  new  bits  and  some 
brass  screws  and  things  from  the  battery  fund.  In  fact,  I  might 
get  him  to  buy  you  some  clear  lumber  to  work  up  into  a  desk  for 
him,  too." 

Schrieber's  eyes  glistened,  for  his  was  the  soul  of  the  creative 
artist.  "This  bird  Bland  is  no  slouch  with  his  hooks,  sarge,"  he  re- 
minded his  benefactor.  "He  carries  a  sock  and  he's  used  it  to 
upset  a  couple  o'  welter-weights  in  this  outfit  already.  He's 
liable  to  gimme  a  good  run.   What  happens  if  I  don't  fight  him?" 

"I'm  afraid  Peep-Sight  '11  be  very  much  disappointed — and 
you  know  what  happens  once  he  gets  that  way.  You'd  probably 
have  to  turn  in  your  chevrons  to  the  supply  sergeant." 

"I'll  tend  to  him,"  Schrieber  promised.  Within  the  hour  he 
called  Bland  a  dirty  little  handshaker  and  asked  him  if  he  was 


looking  for  a  job  dog-robbing;  further  he  suggested  that  if  Bland 
needed  a  reference  he  was  at  liberty  to  send  his  prospective 
master  to  him,  Schrieber.  Bland  immediately  swung  at  the 
chief  mechanic's  jaw;  Schrieber  blocked  the  blow  and  clinched; 
they  were  separated  and  forbidden  by  a  sergeant  to  mix  it  until 
after  retreat,  when  the  battle  would  be  pulled  off  under  Marquis 
of  Queensberry  rules — a  method  of  settling  disputes  which  Peep- 
Sight  always  insisted  upon,  with  the  result  that  fights  in  his  com- 
mand were  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

So  after  retreat  they  mixed  it,  and  to  Grasby's  horror  the 
handshaker  all  but  murdered  Chief  Mechanic  Schrieber.  While 
the  latter 's  seconds  were  reviving  Schrieber,  Bland  looked  around 
the  circle  of  onlookers  and  announced  his  entire  willingness  to 
take  on  any  man  in  the  outfit  who  thought  he  might  like  to  fight 
for  the  privilege  of  shooting  his  mouth  off.  "And  I  don't  bar  the 
first  platoon,  either,"  he  added,  in  calm  contempt  of  the  six- 
footers. 

Ill 

FIRST  SERGEANT  GRASBY  went  back  to  his  orderly  tent 
and  mourned  to  the  chief  clerk.  "I  could  have  shot  the  dirty 
little  braggart,"  he  added  feelingly.  "He's  a  parade  all  by  him- 
self.  He's  a  show-off.   But,  Lord,  he  can  fight!" 

A  telegraph  messenger  came  in  with  a  telegram  to  Peep-Sight. 
Grasby  opened  it  and  read: 

Commanding  Officer, 
Battery  B,  — th  U.  S.  Field  Artillery, 
Camp  Kearny,  Calif. 

My  son's  mother  died  when  he  was  born.  He  has  a  step- 
mother who  will  give  three  cheers  and  a  chicken  dinner  to 
the  German  that  will  kill  him  stop     ( Continued  on  page  72 ) 
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WINGED 


7 THIRTEEN  noted  aviators  and 
aeronautical  engineers,  from 
Oreille  Wright,  the  first  human 
being  to  rise  from  the  ground  in  a 
heavier -than-air  apparatus,  to  Com- 
mander Richard  E.  Byrd,  U.S.N. ,  first 
to  fly  over  the  North  Pole  in  an  airplane, 
have  contributed  brief  summaries  of  the 
high  points  of  their  air  experiences  to 
make  the  accompanying  article.  With 
a  single  exception,  every  one  of  the 
thirteen  is  an  American.  The  excep- 
tion is  a  French  soldier  aviator  who 
contributes  an  experience  of  early  World 
War  days  in  order  to  provide  a  contrast 
with  the  technical  advance  in  aerial 
combat  recorded  in  the  account  of  his 
big  moment  written  by  America's  ace 
of  aces. 

FIRST  FLIGHT 
By  Orville  Wright 

First  Human  Being  to  Fly  with  a 
Heavier-tha  n-A  ir  M achine 

THERE  was  a 
strong,  cold  wind 
from  the  north  when 
my  brother  Wilbur 
and  I  went  to  bed  at 
Kitty  Hawk,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  night 
of  December  16,  1003. 
We  arose  next  morn- 
ing to  find  that  the 
puddles  of  water  left 
by  the  recent  rain 
were  covered  with  ice, 
and  that  the  wind  was 
still  '  blowing  at  a 
velocity  of  around 
twenty-five  miles  an 
hour. 

Hoping  that  it 
would  die  down,  we 
stayed  indoors  the 
early  part  of  the 
morning.  The  wind, 
however,  was  as  brisk 
as  ever  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  as  it  showed  no 
likelihood  of  abating, 

we  decided  to  make  our  experiment  anyway.  Since  we  could 
face  the  machine  into  the  strong  wind,  it  should  be  a  relatively 
simple  business  to  launch  it  from  the  level  ground. 
_  The  necessary  track  was  laid,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
since  the  biting  cold  compelled  us  frequently  to  retire  to  a  shed 
where  a  wood  fire  was  burning  in  an  old  carbide  can. 

Eventually  all  was  ready.  Seven  of  us  were  on  hand — my 
brother  and  I,  J.  T.  Daniels,  A.  D.  Etheridge,  and  W.  S.  Dough, 
members  of  the  Kill  Devil  Life  Saving  Station;  W.  C.  Brinkley 
of  Manteo,  and  a  boy,  Johnny  Moore  of  Nags  Head. 
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An  historic  photograph:  The  first  airplane  flight  ever 
into  the  wind  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  and  journeys 
and  forty  feet  in  still  air.  At  the  right  of  the  picture  is 
helping  to  balance  the  craft  as  it  gained  headway  along  the 
Orville  (left)  and  the  late  Wilbur  Wright  show  them 

A  hand  anemometer  showed  the  velocity  of  the  wind  to  be  be- 
tween twenty-four  and  twenty-seven  miles  an  hour,  which  is 
not  far  off  from  what  government  weather-bureau  records  in- 
dicated. I  mention  this  because  today,  with  a  generation  of 
aerial  development  and  research  to  profit  by,  nobody — not 
myself,  at  least — would  dream  of  going  up  in  a  strange  machine 
in  a  twenty-seven  mile  wind,  even  if  he  knew  the  machine  had 
previously  flown  and  was  apparently  sound. 

My  brother  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  fly  on 
December  14th.  It  was,  therefore,  my  turn  to  try.  I  ran  the 
motor  a  few  minutes  to  heat  it  up,  and  then  released  the  wire 
that  held  the  machine  to  the  wooden  track.  The  machine 
started  forward,  Wilbur  helping  to  balance  it  by  running  along- 
side. With  the  wind  against  it,  the  machine  got  under  way  so 
slowly  that  Wilbur  was  able  to  stay  alongside  until  it  lifted  from 
the  track  after  a  run  of  forty  feet. 

One  of  the  men  from  the  Life  Saving  station  clicked  a  camera 
at  that  instant  and  caught  a  historic  picture.  The  machine 
was  at  the  time  about  two  feet  off  the  ground. 

The  flight  lasted  twelve  seconds.  Its  course  was  rather 
erratic,  owing  in  part  to  air  conditions,  in  part  to  the  pilot's 
inexperience.  The  front  rudder  was  balanced  too  near  the  center, 
so  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  turn  by  itself,  with  the  result  that 
at  times  the  machine  would  rise  to  about  ten  feet,  and  then  as 
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made.  Orville  Wright,  lying  prone  in  the  machine,  heads 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet — the  equivalent  of  five  hundred 
his  brother  Wilbur,  ivho  has  fust  let  go  of  the  wing  after 
wooden  track  shown  at  the  left.  The  inset  -photographs  of 
as  they  looked  in  the  days  of  aviation's  infancy 

suddenly  aim  toward  the  ground.  One  of  these  darts  ended  the 
flight  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  point  where  the 
machine  had  first  risen  from  the  wooden  track. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  machine  was 
making  only  ten  feet  a  second  against  a  wind  that  was  blowing 
thirty-five  feet  a  second,  the  speed  of  the  machine  relative  to  the 
air  was  forty-five  feet  a  second,  so  that  the  length  of  the  flight 
was  equivalent  to  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  still  air.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  machine  carrying  a  man 
raised  itself  by  its  own  power  into  the  air  in  full  flight,  went 
ahead  without  reduction  of  speed,  and  landed  at  a  point  as 
high  as  that  from  which  it  had  started. 

FORTY  MILES  AN  HOUR! 
By  Lt.  Col.  F.  P.  Lahm,  A.  S.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  First  American  Airplane  Passenger 

IN  1908  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  contracted 
to  buy  an  airplane  from  the  Wright  brothers  and  one  from  a 
Mr.  Herring.  Each  airplane  had  to  pass  an  endurance  test — 
carry  two  passengers  in  a  flight  of  at  least  one  hour's  duration — 
and  a  speed  test — carry  two  passengers  over  a  ten-mile  course 
averaging  forty  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Herring  never  delivered  his 
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flying  machine.  In  September,  1908, 
the  Wright  brothers  delivered  their 
Type  B  airplane  with  a  30-35  horse- 
power Wright  motor  at  Fort  Myer, 
Virginia,  for  the  trials. 

As  a  lieutenant  in  the  Signal  Corps 
with  balloon  experience,  I  had  charge 
of  the  tests  for  the  Army.   It  was  on 
September  9,  1908,  that  I  first  flew 
with  Orville  Wright.     It  was  the 
first  time  his  airplane  ever  carried  two 
passengers — that  is,  the  pilot  and  one 
other.    Flying  at  forty  miles  an  hour 
and  at  a  maximum  height  of  130 
feet,  we  remained  up 
only  six  minutes  and 
twenty-six  seconds.  A 
days    later  Mr. 
'  Wright,  carrying  Lieu- 
tenant Selfridge, 
crashed  and  Lieuten- 
ant Selfridge  was 
killed,  thereby  becom- 
ing America's  first  air- 
plane casualty.  Be- 
cause of  the  damaged 
plane,  the  trials  were 
set  over  until  Septem- 
ber, 1909,  when  the 
Wrights  returned  with 
a  second  plane,  practi- 
cally  identical  with 
the  one  used  in  1908. 

While  I  made  my 
first  airplane  trip  in 
1908  I  consider  more 
interesting  the  flight 
I  made  July  27,  1909, 
lasting  one  hour, 
twelve  minutes  and 
four  seconds.  At  the 
time  it  set  a  world's 
record  for  passengers  in  an  endurance  flight.  A  treasured  yellow- 
clipping  describes  it: 

"President  Taft  got  to  the  Fort  Myer  ground  just  one  minute 
before  Orville  Wright,  with  Lahm  by  his  side,  pulled  the  trigger 
which  launched  them  on  a  record-breaking  journey  at  6-36:40 
p.  m.  The  cheers  which  greeted  Mr.  Taft  had  not  been  stilled 
when  another  cheer  was  raised  for  Orville  Wright  and  his  flying 
machine  as  the  little  canvas  bird  glided  from  its  monorail  and 
swooped  gracefully  down  the  field  at  a  height  of  about  eight 
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Commander  John  Rodgers,  U .  S.  N.,  before  and  after  flying  from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaiian 
waters.  The  picture  at  the  right  was  taken  immediately  following  the  rescue  of  the  seaplane  PN-p 


feet.  The  first  turn  at  the  balloon  shed  took  the  airplane  up 
thirty  or  forty  feet  and  when  it  made  its  initial  dip  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  it  was  fully  ninety  feet  in  the  air. 

"Meanwhile,  President  Taft  stood  under  a  sign  labelled: 
'The  President'  and  clapped  his  hands.  'That's  splendid!'  he 
yelled  several  times  to  General  Clarence  Edwards  and  Captain 
Archibald  W.  Butt,  who  stood  near  him. 

"Round  and  round  she  went,  seventy-four  times  about  the 
great  drill  ground — four  thousand  feet,  they  say,  it  is  in  the 
circumference — sometimes  in  shorter  circles,  but  usually  out  at 
the  edges  of  the  full  boundary,  at  a  height  varying  but  slightly. 
The  machine  made  an  average  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour  and 
traveled  about  fifty  miles  in  all." 

After  we  had  alighted  President  Taft  congratu- 
lated Orville  Wright  on  breaking  a  record  and 
said:  "I  am  mighty  glad  I  came.   I  enjoyed 
it  ever  so  much,  and  you  seemed  to  fly  so 
easy,  too."    Then  he  asked  Mr.  Wright: 
"Did  your  passenger" — indicating  me — 
"conduct  himself  all  right?"  Mr. 
Wright  replied:  "He  was  very  well 
behaved."  To  which  Mr.  Taft  said 
with  a  laugh:  "Didn't  bother  the 
motorman  any,  huh?" 

The  Wrights  successfully  com- 
pleted their  tests  and  delivered 
the  first  airplane  to  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 
By  Lt.  Col.  B.  D.  Foulois 

The  A  rmy's  First  Cross-Country  Fl ier 


ON  SEPTEMBER  30,  1909,  I 
was  ordered  to  sit  in  as  a  passen- 
ger on  the  Army's  first  cross-country 
flight,  from  Fort  Myer  to  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  five  miles  straight  away  and 
return,  a  distance  of  ten  miles  for  the  round 
trip.  By  1909  the  Wrights  no  longer  lay 
prone  in  piloting  their  craft.  They  had  intro- 
duced seats.  Before  I  took  my  seat  on  the 
right  hand  next  to  the  engine  I  asked  Orville 
Wright,  the  pilot,  what  he  wished  me  to  do. 
He  told  me  to  keep  a  lookout  and  point 
toward  the  right  direction  if  we  left  the 
course.  I  told  him  that  I  would  also  keep  a 
record  of  the  time. 

He  flew  evenly  and  smoothly  at  an  altitude 
of  five-hundred  feet.  I  was  impressed  with 
his  skill  and  the  apparent  ease  with  which 
he  controlled  the  plane.    He  successfully 
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Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
who  flew  over  the  North  Pole 
tiventy-three  years  after  Orville 
Wright  covered  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  of  North  Carolina 
sand  in  the  successful  trial 
flight  at  Kitty  Hawk 


completed  the  trip,  making  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour  out  and 
forty-five  miles  an  hour  back.  Upon  landing,  I  congratulated 
him  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  tne  final  acceptance 
test.   He  simply  smiled,  saying  he  was  pleased  with  the  results. 

It  was  not  until  March,  1910,  that  I  made  my  first  solo  flight 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  I  was  not  the  first  army  solo  flier — 
either  Lieutenant  Humphreys  or  Lieutenant  Lahm  had  that 
honor.  Before  I  learned  to  fly  I  was  ordered  to  France  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  Government  at  an  international  congress 
of  aeronautics.  Lieutenant  Humphreys  was  designated  for 
training  in  my  place.  Upon  my  return  from  France  Wilbur  Wright 
gave  me  approximately  one  hour  of  instruction  in  the  air,  and  I  had 
one  half-hour  in  the  air  with  Lieutenant  Humphreys. 
A  few  days  later,  Lieutenants  Lahm  and  Hum- 
phreys, in  landing,  wrecked  the  plane.  While 
it  was  being  repaired  both  Lieutenants  Lahm 
and  Humphreys  were  relieved  from  flying 
duty,  leaving  me  the  only  officer  in  the 
Army  on  flying  duty  with  approx- 
imately one  and  one-half  hours  of 
training,  a  damaged  airplane  and 
eight  soldiers — this  was  the  entire 
Army  Air  Service. 

Before  the  repairs  on  the  plane 
were  completed  I  received  orders 
to  pack  everything  up  and  ship 
the  plane  and  men  to  San  An- 
tonio, taking  plenty  of  spare  parts, 
and  teach  myself  how  to  fly. 
In  March,  19 10,  after  completing 
the  repairs  to  the  plane,  I  started 
my  self-instruction  in  piloting  an 
airplane.    On  my  first  day's  at- 
tempt I  made  four  flights  of  ap- 
proximately ten  minutes  each.  In 
landing  on  the  last  trip  I  smashed 
the  landing  skids. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  stren- 
uous year.   I  would  take  the  plane  out 
for  a  short  flight  and  then  something 
would  happen  generally  caused  by  my 
lack  of  experience.   I  was  always  fortunate 
to  escape  with  only  minor  cuts  and  bruises. 
After  each  crash  I  would  send  a  long  letter  to 
the  Wright  brothers  at  Dayton  and  tell  them 
what  I  had  done,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
They  would  write  back  and  tell  me  what 
I  should  have  done.   In  other  words,  I  learned 
to  fly  by  correspondence — an  unique  method, 
and  one  which  I  do  not  recommend  for 
present-day  instruction. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  an  intending  flier 
can  learn  and  must  learn  a  lot  about  aviation 
before  he  leaves  the  ground — just  as  an  auto- 
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mobilist  can  profit  by  book  study  as  well  as  by  the  more  im- 
portant lessons  of  the  road.  Think  how  much  midnight 
electricity  the  Wrights  consumed  before  they  made  that  first 
fight  at  Kitty  Hawk. 

PRIMITIVE  WARFARE 
By  Louis  Gaubert  of  France 

One  of  Ike  Earliest  World  War  Fliers 

EARLY  in  October,  1914,  I  piloted  an  airplane  behind  the 
German  lines  at  Verdun  to  enable  a  passenger,  Captain 
Blaise,  to  make  artillery  observations.  With  field  glasses  he 
looked  at  the  terrain  below.  Across  his  knees  he  carried  an  army 
rifle.  Unexpectedly  I  spied  a  German  plane  ahead  of  us  likewise 
having  a  pilot  and  passenger  apparently  on  the  same  mission 
as  ourselves.  I  managed  to  creep  up  on  its  tail  to  a  distance  of 
seventy-five  feet  without  discovery.  Before  the  enemy  spotted  us 
Captain  Blaise  began  shooting  with  his  rifle.  The  German  officer 
who  was  carried  as  a  passenger  returned  the  fire  from  two 
revolvers.  An  enemy  shot  ploughed  through  our  speed  indicator. 
I  could  hear  it  whistle. 

Meanwhile  I  maneuvered  my  craft  around  the  enemy  airplane. 
Captain  Blaise  fired  eight  shots  in  rapid  succession.  One  bullet 
hit  their  gasoline  tank  and  the  plane  fell  to  the  earth  out  of 
control.   The  German  newspapers  later  confirmed  our  victory. 

In  October,  1914,  few  airplanes  carried  machine  guns,  though 
M.  Franz,  a  French  flier,  used  a  machine  gun  to  bring  down  the 


Private  Arthur  Bergo  making  the  first  delayed 
opener  parachute  jump  in  history.  As  if  that 
wasn't  enough,  he  barked  his  shins  on  a 
telegraph  pole  in  landing.  Note  the  elaborate 
equipment  that  goes  ivith  the  job 


first  German  over  Paris,  September  22, 1914.  Before 
the  end  of  the  war  aerial  fighting  became  a  science. 
Still  I  doubt  if  any  flier  during  the  whole  war  had 
any  greater  satisfaction  than  I  did  the  day  Captain 
Blaise  shot  down  a  German  machine  with  an 
ordinary  infantry  rifle. 

THE  BROKEN  WING 
By  Eddie  Rickenbacker 

America's  Ace  of  Aces 

WHILE  reconnoitering  alone  three  miles  high 
over  the  German  lines  between  Metz  and 
Thiaucourt  on  the  morning  of  May  17,  19 18,  I 
saw  three  German  Albatross  planes  leave  the 
ground.  If  I  could  swoop  down  unexpectedly  and 
crash  one  at  the  first  attack,  I  would  reduce  the 
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The  beard  that  grew  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco:  Lieutenant  Russell  Maughan  photo- 
graphed as  he  landed  at  Crissey  Field,  within 
sight  of  the  Golden  Gate,  at  the  completion  of 
the  first  dawn-to-dusk  flight  across  the  continent 

odds  from  three  to  one  to  two  to  one,  and,  with  a  little  luck,  add 
three  more  crashed  enemy  planes  to  my  list. 

I  put  on  the  sauce  and  dived  headlong  at  the  rearmost 
of  the  three.  The  German  anti-aircraft  gunners  discovered 
me,  shot  white  puffs  at  me,  and  sent  a 
warning  black  signal  burst  ahead  of  the  still 
unsuspecting  German  formation.  I  de- 
scended toward  my  prey  at  two  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  Without  checking  my 
plane's  speed,  I  kept  her  nose  pointing  at 
the  tail  of  the  rear  Albatross,  which  was  now 
darting  steeply  downward  to  escape  me. 
At  fifty  yards  I  pierced  the  back  of  the 
pilot's  seat  with  a  flaming  bullet.  I  had 
been  firing  for  perhaps  ten  seconds  from 
first  to  last.  The  pilot  had  made  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  outdive  me  instead 
of  outmaneuvering  me.  He  paid  for  his 
blunder  with  his  life. 

The  other  enemy  pilots  were  jockeying 
to  get  on  my   tail.     In  aerial  combat, 
everything  else  being  equal,  the  advantage- 
rests  with  the  plane  on  top  or  in  the  rear 
of  the  other.  Being  behind  the  other  fellow's 
tail  enables  an  aviator  to  have  a  favorable 
shooting  position  and  a  better  chance  to  use 
his  machine  gun.    For  this  reason  combat 
planes  are  small  with  little  wing  spread  to 
enable  a  fighter  to  maneuver,  loop,  turn, 
dive  or  climb  easily. 
Now  I  had  to  watch  out  for  bullets  from  the 
German  antis  and  from  the  two  enemy  planes, 
which  were  trying  to  get  into  position  to  finish  me. 
Now  I  was  the  hunted  instead  of  the  hunter. 
Abruptly  I  started  to  climb  out  of  range.   The  sud- 
den strain  on  the  wings  was  too  much.    I  heard  a 
ripping  and  tearing  sound.    The  entire  spread  of 
canvas  over  the  top  wing  fluttered  away  behind  me, 
and  my  machine  went  into  a  tail  spin.    Unless  I 
came  out  of  it  I  would  crash  on  German  soil,  and 
if  I  were  not  killed  would  become  a  prisoner.  Mv 
opponents  dived  toward  me  ( Continued  on  page  84) 
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THE  night  of  the  nineteenth  of  Sep- 
g  (4  J  tember,  1780,  Private  John  Paulding 
■  ^  of  the  First  Westchester  County  Regi- 
V_^X  ment  of  Mihtia,  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Army  in  New  York  City, 
escaped  from  the  North  Dutch  Church,  which  had 
been  turned  into  a  military  prison.  He  passed  the 
British  sentries  north  of  the  city  and  entered  the 
American  lines  near  Tarrytown,  in  Westchester 
County,  a  few  miles  away. 

His  Majesty's  forces  did  not  bother  much  about 
the  flight  of  Private  Paulding.  It  had  occurred  at 
a  moment  when  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
busy  with  a  larger  scheme.  Sir  Henry  expected 
to  have  the  war  won  for  his  sovereign  in  a  few 
days  now.  He  was  writing  to  London  about  the 
peace  terms  which  should  be  offered  to  the  Colo- 
nies. He  suggested  pretty  liberal  conditions. 
Sir  Henry  was  not  such  a  bad  fellow. 

Whilst  Private  Paulding  was  making  his  cau- 
tious way  northward,  another  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution also  was  saying  farewell  to  New  York. 
Major  John  Andre  was  the  guest  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liams's mess  that  evening.  Colonel  Williams 
commanded  the  Eightieth  Infantry  of  British 
Regulars.  He  was  fortunate  to  have  Andre  at 
his  table.  Anyone  was  fortunate  to  be  a  host  to 
the  adjutant  general  of  the  British  Army  in 
America  and  right-hand  man  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton. Andre  was  twenty-nine  years  old,  brave, 
able,  gay  and  handsome.  He  was  the  life  of  any 
party.  He  brought  the  gathering  at  Colonel 
Williams's  to  a  close  by  standing  on  a  chair  and 
singing  a  resounding  barrack  ballad  entitled,  "How 
Stands  the  Glass  Around?" 

That  was  in  the  small  hours.  After  a  snatch  of 
sleep  Major  Andre  embarked  on  a  great  adven- 
ture. 

Sundown  next  day  found  him,  as  well  as  Private 
Paulding,  safe  within  the  American  lines.  Andre 
was  safe  in  the  enemy's  country  because  he  was 
on  the  British  man-of-war  Vulture,  which  was 
anchored  off  Teller's  Point,  thirty  miles  up  the 
river.  Teller's  Point  is  now  called  Croton  Point. 
It  is  a  state  park.  But  the  Vulture  dared  not  ven- 
ture farther  than  the  Point,  beyond  which  the 
Hudson  gradually  narrows  from  a  width  of  three 
miles  to  half  a  mile.  Lofty  cliffs  look  down  from 
both  sides  of  the  stream.  Those  heights  were 
fortified  for  miles  and  were  vigilantly  manned  by 
more  than  one-fourth  of  Washington's  army. 

The  loss  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  would 
have  opened  a  highway  for  the  British  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  Canada.  It  would  have  cut 
the  Colonies  in  two.  The  British  held  New  York 
City  with  twelve  thousand  soldiery  and  a  fleet. 
The  sole  remaining  link  for  the  passage  of  Ameri- 
can troops  between  New  England  and  the  South 
was  a  ferry  below  West  Point.  So  Washington 
had  to  hold  the  Highlands  at  all  hazard.  To  this 
task  he  allotted  three  thousand  men.  He  picked 
their  commander  with  great  care— a  general  who 
had  no  superior  as  a  combat  leader  in  the  Con- 
tinental forces — Benedict  Arnold. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Continentals  were  low. 
Washington's  army  was  reduced  to  11,400  men. 
Half  of  these  were  militia  whose  terms  would 
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expire  in  three  months.  Prospects  for  re-enlist- 
ments were  dark.  Washington  had  just  attempted 
a  drive  for  recruits  to  bring  his  force  up  to  thirty- 
five  thousand.  It  had  failed  dismally.  Troops 
were  poorly  clad,  badly  fed  and  worse  paid. 
Some  had  drawn  no  pay  for  three  years.  The 
treasury  was  empty  and  credit  was  poor.  .Con- 
gress was  jealous  of  the  army  when  it  won  and 
nagged  it  when  it  did  not  win.  At  that  stage 
of  the  game  the  Continental  Congress  was  pretty 
small  potatoes. 

Washington  was  getting  worried.  He  based  his 
immediate  hopes  on  the  French.  Rochambeau 
and  Lafayette  had  five  thousand  troops  encamped 
in  Rhode  Island.  Whilst  Private  John  Paulding, 
escaped  prisoner  of  war,  and  Major  John  Andre, 
win-the-war  schemer,  their  fates  curiously  joined, 
were  making  their  separate  ways  into  the  Ameri- 
can lines  along  the  Hudson,  Washington  was  a 
few  miles  away  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  was 
talking  to  the  French  generals  about  getting  their 
troops  into  action. 

When  Major  Andre  boarded  the  Vulture  he 
must  have  been  pretty  well  keyed  up.  A  big 
moment  in  his  life  was  at  hand.  Here  he  was, 
a  kid  of  twenty-nine,  trying  to  win  a  war  practically 
single-handed.  For  fifteen  months  he  had  carried 
one  end  of  the  deepest  conspiracy  ever  laid  on 
American  soil,  and  now  in  fifteen  minutes'  time 
he  expected  to  find  out  the  result  of  these  efforts. 
Aboard  the  Vulture  he  was  to  receive  a  mysterious 
stranger,  and  his  hopes  were  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  this  caller  would  turn  out  to  be  Bene- 
dict Arnold. 

Arnold  was  one  of  the  American  generals  the 
British  feared  most.  He  had  done  brilliant  work 
early  in  the  war.  But  he  was  a  spendthrift  and  had 
the  bad  habit  of  touching  his  friends  for  loans  and 
never  paying  them  back.  This  weakness  and 
others  were  widely  advertised  by  Arnold's  ene- 
mies, who  included  some  high  generals  who  were 
jealous  of  their  colleague's  abilities.  Washington, 
who  needed  all  the  good  men  he  could  find,  rather 
took  Arnold's  part,  and  when  the  British  evacu- 
ated Philadelphia  he  put  Arnold  in  command 
with  a  small  force.  Philadelphia  was  a  soft  snap, 
but  Washington  figured  Arnold  had  it  coming 
because  he  had  seen  some  rough  usage.  Besides, 
he  was  just  out  of  the  hospital  and  his  wounds 
still  bothered  him.  Philadelphia  would  soothe 
his  vanity  and  give  him  a  chance  to  rest  up  and 
get  well. 

Arnold  was  a  great  lady-killer  and  the  society 
of  Philadelphia  was  the  swellest  in  the  Colonies. 
Arnold  was  in  the  swim  in  no  time,  and  of  course 
he  met  Peggy  Shippen,  the  belle  of  the  town. 
Peggy's  father  was  a  Tory.  The  winter  before  the 
British  had  been  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Shippen 
mansion  was  the  scene  of  many  a  brilliant  enter- 
tainment for  His  Majesty's  officers. 

Arnold  fell  in  love  with  Peggy  at  once,  but  he 
did  not  accomplish  much,  at  first,  because  Peggy's 
heart  had  been  half  won  already  by  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  was  fighting  on  the  other  side.  His 
name  was  John  Andre. 

But  to  make  a  long  story  short,  in  a  few  months 
the  captivating  General  Arnold  and  the  beautiful 
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Peggy  Shr'ppen  were  married.  Arnold  rented  a  big  house,  and 
the  two  started  out  to  live  like  millionaires,  which  was  the  sort 
of  living  Peggy  was  used  to.  Arnold  got  $18,000  in  debt,  and  it 
was  a  relief  when  Washington  put  him  in  the  field  again  and  as- 
signed him  to  the  vital  command  at  West  Point.  This 
command  suited  Arnold's  plans  so  well  that  it  scared  him  a  little 
at  first.  Could  Washington  suspect  anything?  Well,  it  would  not 
hurt  to  be  more  cautious. 

So  the  next  time  he  locked  himself  in  his  room  to  write  a  letter 
he  signed  it  "Gustavus."  In  this  correspondence  "John  Moore" 
had  been  his  nom 
de  plume  up  to 
then.  Arnold  had 
not  been  married 
very  long  when 
the  first  of  these 
letters  had  been 
received  by  the 
British  comman- 
der, Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  It  was 
written  in  an  ob 
viously  disguised 
hand.  It  purport- 
ed to  be  from  an 
American  general 
who  was  willing  to 
change  sides. 
Peggy  Shippen's 
old  suitor,  John 
Andre,  was  Clin- 
ton's adjutant 
now.  Clinton 
gave  him  the  job 
of  answering  the 
letter.  A  regular 
correspondence 
developed,  but  in 
such  guarded 
form  that  it  was 
months  before 
anything  very 
definite  shaped 
up.  Andre  signed 
his  letters  "John 
Anderson."  He 

assumed  the  ostensible  role  of  a  merchant 
in  New  York.    The  letters  were  couched 
in  the  terms  of  mercantile  transactions, 
and  in  the  course  of  exchanges  a  code 
was  developed  which  baffles  experts  to 
this  day.    Andre  and  Clinton  seem 
not  to  have  been  sure  that  John 
Moore"  and  "Gustavus"  were  really 
Arnold,  and  if  so,  Arnold  was  not 
trying  to  trick  them  somehow.  But 
when  Arnold  went  to  West  Point  he 
had  something  tangible  to  offer  the 
British  and  the  negotiations  became  1(1 
more  interesting. 

Andre   had   not   forgotten  Peggy 
Shippen.     She  was  a  mother  now. 
When  dispatching  code  messages  to 
"Gustavus,"  the  chivalrous  Andre  also 
used  to  send  along  ribbons  and  things 
for  Mrs.  Arnold's  little  boy.    Finally  the 
more   serious  correspondence   came   to  a 
head.    Clinton  resolved  to  find  out  if  "Gus- 
tavus'"' were  really  Arnold  and  if  he  meant  busi- 
ness and  would  hand  over  West  Point,  the  key 
to  the  Highland  forts,  for  a  cash  consideration. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  author  of  the  "Gusta- 
vus" letters  should  come  aboard  the  Vulture  and 
meet  Andre  there.   "Gustavus"  was  to  devise  a 
legitimate  military  excuse  for  openly  visiting  the 
British  warship  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

But  at  the  last  moment  Arnold,  too,  became 
distrustful  and  decided  not  to  go  in  person. 

Andre  arrived  aboard  the  Vulture  on  the  ap- 
pointed date.  But  no  Arnold  showed  up.  He 
waited  another  day.  No  Arnold.  He  was  disap- 
pointed and  suspicious.   Either  Arnold  had  be- 
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The  pass  which  Andre  car- 
ried at  the  time  of  his  cap- 
ture and  which  immediately 
linked  Arnold  with  the  plot, 
in  Arnold's  own  handwrit- 
ing. The  lower  document  is 
one  of  Arnold 's  "Gustavus" 
messages  in  a  disguised 
hand.  In  oval,  an  old  print 
showingArnoldin  the  uniform 
of  an  American  ma  jor  genera  I 


come  frightened  or  his  proposed  treason  was  a  trick  to  get 
Andre  in  the  American  lines.  Lucki'y  Andre  was  aboard  a  war- 
ship in  the  river,  however,  and  could  get  back  safely. 

Andre  had  about  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  New  York 
when,  on  the  second  night,  at  ten  o'clock,  a  rowboat  approached 
the  Vulture  under  a  flag  of  truce.  But  Arnold  was  not  in  it. 
The  passenger  identified  himself  as  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  a  wealthy 
American  whom  the  British  regarded  as  a  rebel,  though  Joshua's 
brother  was  a  well-known  Tory.  Smith  asked  to  speak  to 
Andre,  and  told  him  that  General  Arnold  had  found  it  impossible 

to  come  aboard, 
but  was  anxious 
to  meet  Andre 
— or  "Anderson," 
as  Smith  called 
him — on  shore. 

This  was  not 
the  bargain ' '  Gus- 
tavus" had  made. 
He  was  to  meet 
Andre  on  the 
ship. 

Before  sending 
Andre  away  Sir 
Henry  Clinton 
had  given  his  ad- 
jutant explicit  in- 
structions  on 
three  points.  He 
was  not  to  re- 
move his  uni- 
form.     He  was 
not  to  enter  the 
American  fines  on 
shore.  He  was  to 
receive  nothing 
from  Arnold  in 
writing.  The 
caution  which 
prompted  these 
directions  is  ob- 
vious.   But  An- 
dre was  a  daring 
young  man.  Daz- 
zling rewards 
seemed  within 
grasp.    He  was  willing  to  risk  every- 
thing— and    did.     Despite    the  urgent 
remonstrances   of   the   captain   of  the 
Vultue  he  got  into  the  boat  with  Smith 
and   they   were   pulled   toward  the 
western  shore. 

Andre  found  Arnold  waiting  on  the 
edge  of  a  fir  thicket  below  the  village 
of  Haverstraw.   He  led  the  English- 
man into  the  jungle  of  trees,  telling 
Smith  to  wait  by  the  river  bank. 
The  civilian  resented  this  exclusion. 
It  hurt  his  feelings.  He  wanted  to  be 
in  on  what  was  happening,  or  rather, 
what  he  fancied  to  be  happening. 
'       Smith  was  the  dupe  and  tool  of  Ar- 
nold, and  had  no  suspicion  of  the  real 
business  that  was  afoot.    But  what  the 
story  Arnold  had  told  him  of  that  eve- 
ning's work  lacked  in  truth  was  made  up 
by  ingenious  plausibility.  Arnold  was  one  of 
the  most  resourceful  liars  on  earth. 
It  was  midnight  and  there  was  no  moon. 
It  was  so  dark  in  the  fir  thicket  that  Andre  could 
not  see  his  hand  before  him.   But  he  could  hear 
Arnold's  voice,  and  that  voice  had  not  spoken 
long  before  the  young  Englishman  dismissed 
any  qualms  which  the  eerie  circumstances  of  his 
adventure  may  have  formed  in  his  mind  concern- 
ing his  disobedience  of  orders  in  going  ashore. 
The  American  outlined  a  project  which  must 
fairly  have  taken  Andre's  breath  away.  Arnold 
would  surrender  not  only  the  supremely  impor- 
tant Highland  forts,  but  he  would  engineer  the 
capture  of  George  Washington  by  the  British 
Army! 
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The  old  inn  at  Tappan,  New  York,  in  which  Andre  was  held  until  his 
execution.    At  the  right  is  a  pen  sketch  of  Andre  drawn  by  himself  while 
he  teas  a  prisoner  at  Tappan 

The  plot  was  to  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
traitor  a  coat  of  whitewash  for  historical  purposes.    There  was 
to  be  no  open  surrender.   The  British  were  to  embark  an  expedi- 
tion at  New  York,  ostensibly  for  the  Chesapeake.   But  the  ships 
would  head  up  the  river,  land  at  West  Point  and  attack.  Arnold 
would  have  his  troops  distributed  so  as  to  render  this  "sur- 
prise" certain  of  success.  The  date  was  fixed  for  September 
27th.  That  was  only  five  days  off.  On  the  27th  Washington 
was  due  at  West  Point  on  his  return  from  Hartford.  Arnold 
would  so  manage  it  that  in  the  confusion  of  the  action  the 
commander-in-chief  and  his  staff  would  fall  into  British  hands. 
The  last  prop  would  be  knocked  from  under  the  Colonial  cause. 
Arnold,  of  course,  would  be  "captured,"  too.  He  would  be  taken 
fighting.   As  a  "prisoner"  he  would  think  things  over.  He  would 
decide  that  the  Colonies  were  beaten  and  sue  for  the  King's 
mercy.    This  would  be  forthcoming  in  the  form  of  a  brigadier 
general's  commission  in  the  British  Army  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  gold. 

Arnold  gave  Andre  a  series  of  documents  describing  the  for- 
tifications and  the  American  defensive  plans.  Nobody  knows 
why  Andre  accepted  these  papers.  The  gist  of  them  could  easily 
have  been  committed  to  memory.  The  best  guess  seems  to  be 
that  Andre  wanted  to  make  sure  that  Arnold  was  in  his  power. 
The  documents  were  all  in  Arnold's  handwriting  and  they  proved 
his  treason. 

The  conspirators  had  so  much  to  say  to  each  other  that  when 
dawn  came  they  were  still  talking.  They  adjourned  to  Joshua 
Hett  Smith's  house  on  a  bluff  four  miles  away  to  finish.  On  the 
way  they  passed  an  American  picket.  Arnold  gave  the  word  and 
received  a  salute.  Andre  hurried  by,  thankful  for  the  blue  cape 
which  reached  his  boot  tops  and  concealed  his  uniform.  At 
Smith's  they  ate  breakfast.  Then,  everything  settled,  Andre 
prepared  to  leave  to  take  the  rowboat  back  to  the  Vulture,  and 
hasten  to  New  York  to  apprise  Sir  Henry  Clinton  of  the  won- 
derful news. 

Just  then  a  cannon  shot  was  heard.  It  was  followed  by  an- 
other and  another.  The  conspirators  ran  to  a  window  and  looked 
out.  Smith's  house  commanded  a  view  of  the  river  for  miles. 
The  watchers  saw  the  Vulture  enveloped  in  smoke.  She  was 
under  fire  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  Andre  was  frightened. 
Had  Arnold  double-crossed  him?  Arnold  was  thunderstruck. 
Had  his  treachery  been  discovered?  The  cannonade  lasted  an 
hour,  and  the  Vulture  was  driven  downstream,  leaving  Andre 
high  and  dry. 

Arnold  was  soon  able  to  relieve  the  situation  a  little  bit. 
He  convinced  Andre  that  he  had  not  been  double-crossed.  He 
assured  himself  that  the  attack  on  the  Vulture  was  not  due  to 
the  discovery  of  his  plot.  The  whim  of  an  impetuous  Canadian 
had  caused  all  the  trouble — and  he  little  suspected  what  trouble 
he  did  cause.  His  name  is  almost  unknown  to  history,  as  indeed 
are  the  names  of  many  of  the  indispensable  actors  in  this  drama. 


It  was  Livingston,  James  Livingston,  and  he  was  the  colonel  of 
the  Second  Canadian  Regiment,  a  part  of  a  tiny  expeditionary 
force  which  friendly  Canadians  had  sent  to  help  the  American 
cause. 

The  presence  of  the  Vulture  in  American  waters  off  Teller's 
Point,  safely  out  of  range  of  the  Highland  forts,  had  annoyed  this 
Colonel  Livingston,  who  liked  action.  Two  or  three  times  he  had 
asked  Arnold  to  lend  him  a  cannon,  so  he  could  drag  it  down  the 
river  and  shoot  up  the  Vulture.  Naturally,  Arnold  evaded  these 
requests.  Finally  Livingston  got  an  old  brass  four-pounder  on 
his  own  hook.  He  asked  Colonel  John  Lamb,  commanding  the 
artillery,  for  some  powder,  but  the  old  artilleryman  demurred, 
saying  it  would  be  a  waste  of  ammunition  to  fire  at  a  ship  with 
a  four-pounder.  But  Livingston  insisted  and  finally  Lamb 
issued  a  small  quantity  of  powder  to  humor  his  friend.  Then 
Livingston  borrowed  a  work-horse  of  William  Teller,  whose 
farm  was  on  Teller's  Point,  and  dragged  the  gun  out  to  the  tip 
of  this  projection  of  land.  He  did  this  at  night  while  Arnold 
and  Andre  were  whispering  in  the  fir  thicket  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  In  the  morning  Colonel  Livingston  simply  began 
shooting.  The  Vulture  was  taken  by  surprise,  utterly  unprepared 
for  action.  The  first  shots  threw  everything  into  confusion.  Liv- 
ingston got  a  lot  of  satisfaction  out  of  seeing  the  British  warship 
retreat  down  the  river,  and  went  away  as  pleased  as  Punch. 

Major  Andre  passed  an  anxious  day  at  the  Smith  house.  But 
Arnold  said  everything  would  work  out  all  right.  Smith  would 
escort  Andre  overland  to  the  British  lines.  Arnold  provided 
the  two  with  passes.  Smith  insisted  that  Andre  exchange  his 
uniform  for  civilian  clothes.  Andre  protested  that  he  had  no 
other  clothes.  Smith  went  to  a  closet  and  brought  out  a  suit 
of  his  own — a  sort  of  second-best  outfit  which  the  fastidious 
Andre  looked  at  with  double  disdain.  But  very  reluctantly  he 
put  on  Smith's  clothes.    Once  out  of  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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Aileen  Kiggin  pre- 
pares to  take  off 


{"^WIMMING  has  one  distinct  advantage  over  many  of 
V  the  popular  sports.  The  dub  can  get  almost  as  much 
1  enjoyment  out  of  it  as  the  expert, 
v — *  If  you  happen  to  remember  how  unhappy  you  felt — ■ 
and  looked — the  first  time  you  rode  horseback,  how  self-con- 
scious you  were  the  first  time  you  drove  off  on  a  golf  course, 
how  literally  you  flopped  when  you  shuffled  out  for  your  primary 
venture  on  skiis,  then  you  may  appreciate  the  comparative  ob- 
scurity and  inconspicuousness  of  an  initial  swimming  lesson. 

Even  standing  with  shaking  knees  at  the 
shallow  end  of  a  popular  city  pool  is  a  minor 
ordeal  compared  to  the  playing  of  novice 
tennis  before  a  gallery. 

Perhaps  this  lack  of  conspicuousness  while 
learning  is  one  reason  why  women  are  being 
attracted  to  swimming  as  a  year-round 
sport  and  exercise.  Women  like  to  be 
noticed,  but  not  as  low  comediennes.  And 
when  skirts,  long  sleeves  and  bustles  were 
amputated  from  women's  bathing  suits 
there  remained  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
women  should  not  swim  as  well  and  as  uni- 
versally as  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  knack  of 
swimming  may  be  learned  easily  and  quickly, 
it  is  a  sport  that  retains  its  fascination  for 
the  expert.  For  form  means  everything  in 
both  swimming  and  diving.  Good  form 
either  on  the  spring-board  or  in  the  water 
requires  as  steady  practice  as  high  jumping 
or  pole-vaulting. 

It  seems  unbelievable  that  women  were 
hampered  in  their  swimming  for  so  many 
years  by  the  styles  of  bathing  suits.  Aileen 
Riggin  happened  to  see  a  photograph  of  the 
original  Floradora  beauties  as  they  appeared 
at  a  bathing  beach.  There  was  cloth  enough 
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— and  more — in  their  costumes  to  make  a  back  drop  for  a  stage. 

"Imagine  trying  to  swim  a  hundred  in  a  sack  like  that,"  Aileen 
remarked.  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  they  carried  suit  cases  and 
parasols  and  wore  picture  hats  in  the  water." 

Actually  they  must  have  felt  like  Houdini  when  he  was  strapped 
in  a  strait -jacket  and  dropped  overboard  in  New  York  harbor. 
Long  sleeves,  a  train  and  a  bouquet  of  roses  are  a  part  of  a  wed- 
ding dress,  but  they  don't  belong  on  a  swimming  suit.  Women 
did  more  wading  than  swimming  in  those  days. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  making  swimming  popular  and  fashion- 
able for  women  belongs  to  L.  de  B.  Handley,  coach  of  the 
Women's  Swimming  Association.  He  has  developed  most  of  the 
record  holders  and  champions  in  the  women's  ranks.  His  novel 
theories  of  watermanship  defied  the  time-honored  conventions, 
and  the  proof  of  their  soundness  lies  in  the  record  of  achievement 
of  the  young  women  he  has  coached  and  trained.  Both  Helen 
Wainwright  and  Gertrude  Ederle  are  his  protegees. 

Miss  Ederle  first  flashed  into  prominence  when  she  defeated 
Miss  Wainwright  in  the  American  long-distance  championship 
for  the  Joseph  P.  Day  trophy,  swimming  from  Point  Breeze  to 
Brighton  Beach,  Long  Island,  which  is  a  distance  somewhat  over 
three  miles.  Before  the  start  the  race  was  considered  a  gift  to 
Miss  Wainwright.  No  one  was  more  astonished  than  Miss 
Ederle  herself  when  she  stroked  past  the  finishing  buoy  and  heard 
the  judges  announce  that  she  was  a  winner. 

"That's  funny,"  she  commented  as  they  helped  her  into  a  boat. 
"I  never  supposed  I  could  beat  Helen." 

Since  then,  however,  she  has  beaten  Miss  Wainwright  rather 
consistently,  although  her  victories  over  her  old-time  rival  and 
former  clubmate  have  never  been  easily  achieved. 

Miss  Ederle's  shoulders  are  broader  than  those  of  the  average 
man.   Although  she  is  smoothly  and  gracefully  muscled,  she  has 
tremenduous  power  in  her  arms,  legs  and  shoulders.  Strangely 
enough,  the  early  preparation  that  has  brought  her  more  close  to 
male  standards  than  any  other  woman  ath- 
lete was  gained  in  the  purely  feminine  ac- 
tivities of  home-making. 

She  was  a  member  of  a  thrifty,  hard- 
working German  family.  Much  of  the 
burden  of  the  home's  upkeep  fell  upon 
Gertrude's  broad  shoulders.  Scrubbing, 
sweeping  and  other  household  duties  laid  a 
foundation  of  endurance  and  power  that 
has  made  her  one  of  the  greatest  swimmers 
of  all  time. 

Not  long  ago  she  was  visiting  a  friend.  A 
dinner  and  evening  party  were  arranged  at 
which  Gertrude  was  to  be  the  guest  of  honor. 
At  the  last  minute  a  nurse  who  was  expected 
in  to  look  after  the  host's  young  son  did  not 
appear.  The  host  and  hostess  were  much 
concerned. 

"Run  along  to  your  party,"  said  Gertrude. 
"I'll  take  care  of  the  baby.  I'd  rather  do 
that  than  meet  people,  anyway."  finally, 
when  she  would  consent  to  no  other  arrange- 
ment, that  was  done.  While  she  stayed  to 
mind  the  baby  the  party  for  her  went  on 
without  her. 

Miss  Wainwright  lacks  some  of  the  physi- 
cal ruggedness  of  Miss  Ederle.  She  makes 
up  for  this  deficiency  by  a  persistency 


Duke  Kahanamoku 
and  his  salty  smile 
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and  never-say-die  spirit  that  has  been  the 
chief  factor  in  her  success  as  an  amateur 
swimmer  and  diver. 

"I  hate  to  swim  against  Helen,''  a  young 
near-champion  once  told  me,  just  before  the  Women's  National 
Swimming  Championships.     "She  never  knows  when  she's 
beaten." 

That  same  spirit  and  state  of  mind  which  have  so  frequently 
allowed  her  to  triumph  over  human  rivals  may  eventually  help 
her  to  triumph  over  the  difficulties  of  the  English  Channel  swim. 
She  was  originally  selected  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
Women's  Swimming  Association  in  the  channel  swim  last  year, 
but  a  leg  injury  received  during  a  diving  contest  caused  her  to 
postpone  the  attempt. 

The  question  why  anyone  should  want  to  swim  the  English 
Channel  with  so  many  boats  running  is  a  pertinent  one.  That 
twenty-one  miles  between  the  rocks  at  Cape  Gris-Nez  and  the 
sands  at  Dover  is  a  hell  of  choppy  waves,  tides  and  cross-currents. 
The  water  is  always  cold,  and  for  weeks  at  a  time  the  sea  will  be 
too  rough  to  permit  an  attempt.  Yet  its  very  difficulties  make  it 
one  of  the  best  sporting  dares  in  the  world.  And  it  appeals  to 
swimmers  much  more  than  some  of  the  stupid  Marathons  through 
sewage-carrying  rivers. 

Norman  Ross,  who  was  the  greatest  individual  scorer  in  the 
1920  Olympic  Games  at  Antwerp  and  who  held  a  number  of  the 
world's  swimming  records,  once  prepared  to  make  the  Channel 
swim.  He  had  renounced  his  amateur  status  and  was  backed  by 
a  syndicate  of  sportsmen  and  by  an  athletic  club  where  he  had 
served  as  coach. 

"I  have  some  people  to  pay  my  way  over  to  France,"  said  the 
former  Olympic  champion,  not  too  cheerfully.  "Some  other 
people  will  finance  my  training.  Now  if  I  could  get  some  darned 
fool  to  make  the  swim  for  me  I'd  be  all  set." 

It  seems  as  if  Ross  might,  some  day,  set  a  new  record  for  the 
Channel.   He  is  a  tremendous  man,  bulkier  than  Dempsey  and 
more  than  six  feet  tall.  He  has  great  speed  in  the  water  and  be- 
cause of  this  can  outrun  the  channel  currents.   He  possesses  the 
endurance  to  stand  the  long  grind 
and  the  necessary  flesh  covering  to 
repulse  the  chill  of  the  surf  for 
many  hours. 

I  mention  Ross's  qualifications 
in  this  connection  because  of  a 
point  which  I  wish  to  make.  Here 
is  a  trial  of  endurance  and  skill  that 
is  known  to  tax  the 
best  men  swimmers 
in  the  world.  Only 
three  men  have 
ever  achieved  it. 
•  Yet  swimming 

experts  believe  it  Helen  W aimvrigbt  shows  the  sivans  how 

may  be  possible  for 
either  Miss  Wain- 

wright  or  Miss  Ederle  to  perform  the  same  feat.  Only  in  swim- 
ming have  women  athletes  shown  themselves  so  nearly  on  a  par 
with  men. 

Miss  Ederle  made  a  great  attempt  last  year,  although  the 
brilliancy  of  it  was  shadowed  by  ill-advised  newspaper  publicity 
upon  her  return.  But  it  was  not  at  all  remarkable  that  she  failed 
under  adverse  conditions.  She  is  still  probably  the  greatest  all- 
round  woman  swimmer  in  the  world.     And  Miss  Wainwright 


Little  George  Clune 
takes  a  lesson  from 
mother.  In  addition 
to  George  there  are  twin 
boys  who  haven 't  quite 
reached  the  trudgeon 
crawl  age 
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formerly  held  world's 
records  for  distances 
varying  from  fifty  yards 
to  one  mile. 

These  women  are  outstanding  examples  of  Mr.  Handley's  suc- 
cess in  coaching  and  a  proof  of  his  novel  theories  which  I  men- 
tioned before. 

Before  Miss  Ederle's  1925  attempt  to  swim  the  Channel  the 
majority  of  contenders,  successful  or  otherwise,  had  used  the 
breast  or  side  stroke.  The  trudgeon- 
crawl  which  Mr.  Handley  teaches  ex- 
clusively was  considered  purely  a  racing 
stroke  and  too  taxing  for  such  an  ordeal 
as  the  Channel  swim. 

In  spite  of  the  theories  of  the  so-called 
Channel  experts,  Mr.  Handley  instructed 
Miss  Ederle  to  use  the  trudgeon-crawl. 
Although  a  bad  sea  and  currents  forced 
her  to  abandon  her  attempt  after  six 
hours  and  a  half  in  the  water,  her  effort 
had  carried  her  miles  beyond  the  point 
reached  by  any  male  swimmer  during  a 
similar  period  of  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  Miss  Ederle  and  Miss  Wain- 
wright, and,  indeed,  of  all  the  champions 
who  have  been  developed  by  Mr.  Hand- 
ley,  is  their  versatility.   Male  swimmers, 
like  male  track  athletes,  are  specialists. 
.  The  man  who  swims  well  at  a  hundred 
yards  would  no  more  think  of  entering 
a  mile  swim  than  Charlie  Paddock,  the 
sprinter,  would  consider  starting  in  a  middle  distance  event.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ethelda  Bleibtrey,  one  of  Mr.  Handley's  greatest 
protegees,  once  held  every  title  from  fifty  yards  to  the  long-dis- 
tance championship. 

Johnny  Weissmuller,  the  greatest  sprint  swimmer  who  ever 
dived  in  a  tank,  would  laugh  at  anyone  who  suggested  that  he 
attempt  to  swim  the  Channel.  Duke  Kahanamoku,  the  wonder- 
ful Hawaiian,  who  once  held  all  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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Stoddard  King,  who  wrote  the  words 

7 JHERE's  a  tune  marching  down  the  tip  of  my  pen — a 
tune  that  flows  on  with  much  more  ink  than  it  took  to 
write  it.  When  I  think  of  the  amount  of  work  expended 
in  the  printing  and  sale  of  four  million  copies,  the  amount 
of  human  energy  put  into  the  production  and  singing  of  the 
song,  I  am  a  bit  bewildered  how  to  begin.  But  the  tune 
marches  on.  Once  it  was  mine.  Now  it  seems  to  be  the 
other  way.  I  seem  to  belong  to  it.  A  few  tales  about  it  I  know 
out  of  the  many  millions.  I  can  tell  you  at  any  rate  how  the  tune 
started,  and  follow  it  a  certain  distance  with 
you.  All  right.  Let's  go. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1913  when  I  was  a 
senior  at  Yale,  my  friend  Stoddard  King  and  I 
were  informed  by  an  official  of  our  Zeta  Psi  %-  i,.;  1 

chapter  that  there  was  to  be  a  banquet  at  the 
old  American  House  in  Boston  to  which  chap-  -  *w 

ters  from  New  England  colleges  were  to  send  <| 
their  favorite  minstrels  to  entertain  the  breth- 
ren.   Expenses  were  to  be  paid,  and  we  were 
to  be  excused  from  our  classes  for  the  occasion. 

Just  as  every  group  at  a  Sunday-school  picnic 
is  supposed  to  bring  its  own  lunch,  so  the 
banquet  delegates  were  to  provide  their  own 
entertainment.  I  have  forgotten  just  what 
efforts  at  musical  composition  King  and  I 
attempted,  but  as  I  recall  the  tunes  some  of 
them  were  pretty  terrible. 

Some  days  later,  as  I  was  playing  out  of 
hours  in  my  room — a  dangerous  thing  to  do, 
as  the  dean's  office  was  downstairs — my  playing 
drew  the  attention  of  my  roommate,  Ward 
Twichell,  to  a  melody  I  was  improvising. 
"What's  that?  You'll  make  your  name  and 
fortune  on  it." 

My  faith  in  Twichell's  appreciation  made 
me  do  as  he  suggested.  I  had  no  more  than 
finished  when  King  came  in.  I  played  it  over 
for  him. 

"Just  the  thing  for  the  banquet,"  he  said. 
"Say — I've  got  an  idea  for  some  words  for  it.  © 
'There's  a  long,  long  trail  a-winding.'  " 


It's  not 

ANY 

<BifZo 

"Into  the  land  of  my  dreams,  where  the  nightingales  are 
singing,"  I  continued — this,  by  the  way,  was  my  only  contribu- 
tion to  the  actual  words  of  "The  Long,  Long  Trail" — and  in  a 
few  minutes,  to  much  nervous  laughing  and  excitement,  Stod- 
dard had  finished  the  chorus.  He  came  back  from  his  next 
class  with  a  completed  verse.  We  hadn't  been  caught  by  the 
dean  yet,  so  I  set  the  verse  to  music,  with  Stoddard  making 
some  suggestions  about  the  melody. 

Was  there  ever  a  harder  place  to  present  a  song  than  that 
Boston  banquet?  The  brothers  were  in  a  most  exhilarated 
state,  greeting  every  new  feature  of  the  entertainment  with 
cheers,  and  making  life  miserable  for  the  performer  by  their 
racket  and  any  undesired  pieces  of  bread.  King  and  I  were 
looking  forward  to  the  same  reception.  But  King  had  an  idea. 
He  got  Brother  Bagley  to  introduce  us,  Brother  Bagley  pos- 
sessing a  deep  and  powerful  voice  that  caught  the  general 
attention  with  its  "now  just  a  moment,  gentlemen,"  and  we 
leaped  through  the  opening.  A  few  remarks  by  Stoddard,  and 
he  was  singing  "Nights  are  growing  very  lonely,"  and  soon 
after  I  chimed  in  with  the  tenor  of  the  chorus.  The  brothers 
were  listening.  They  stopped  threwing  bread.  When  Stod- 
dard called  "Now,  all  together,"  they  went  over  the  top  with  us. 

The  act  had  gone  over.  One  of  the  brothers  who  happened  to 
be  a  Boston  publisher  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  song 
that  he  urged  us  to  publish  it.  In  fact,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
make  a  clear  copy  of  it,  and  to  add  some  harmonization  which 
ultimately  became  the  basis  of  the  first  edition.  Stoddard  was 
emboldened  to  approach  several  New  York  song  publishers  with 
the  manuscript.   They  couldn't  see  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1913  the  manuscript  went  in  my  pocket 
with  me  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England,  where  I 
was  to  continue  my  studies  following  my  graduation  from  Yale. 

But  the  tune  also  lin- 
gered near  its  birth- 
place, in  New  Haven. 

  ...  A    note    from  friend 

t pf  \  4 !    4.-""  I  Deak  Bennett  said: 

"Ransom  and  Mayer 
j  f  -  and  I  passed  the  win- 

!:A        I°KSS»"  dow  of  85  Connecticut 

Hall  last  night.  We 
sang  it  in  your  honor." 

It  was  at  Cambridge 
that  I  began  to  realize 
the  appeal  of  our  song. 
My  friend  Parker  down 
stairs — he  became  a 
captain  in  the  British 
Army  and  was  severely 
wrounded — had  a  piano 
and  I  gave  it  a  lot  of 
exercise  at  his  repeated 
request .  When  our  par- 
ties were  at  their  height 
we  would  call  down  for 
our  very  popular  land- 
lord, Ewart  Beatty,  and 
the  musical  side  of  the 
program  would  gener- 
ally be  brought  to  an 
end  by  Beatty 's  saying, 
"Well,  Mr.  Elliott, 
aren't  you  going  to  play 
that   little   tune  you 
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brought  over  from  America?"  Sometimes  he  would  say 
"from  Yale"  for  a  change.  He  would  then  tune  his  riddle 
to  play  an  obligato,  and  we  played  the  song  so  much  that  I 
almost  believe  Beatty  thinks  the  tune  was  written  in  his 
house.    At  any  rate,  it  went  out  into  the  world  from  there. 

How  the  song  came  to  be  published  was  a  result  of  a  sort 
of  combination  of  chance  and  maternal  loyalty.  I  had 
stepped  into  a  Cambridge  music  shop  with  my  friend  Acheson 
to  rent  a  piano.  To  test  the  piano,  I  employed  my  pet  melody. 
The  man  who  owned  the  shop  was  impressed.  Could  he 
send  someone  around  to  hear  it?  As  a  result  of  this  expert's 
visit  my  mother  was  inspired  to  wager  nine  pounds  ten 
shillings  against  the  publisher's  similar  amount,  the  initial 
cost  of  production.   The  young  London  publisher  many  years 


after  confided  to  me  that  he  spent  many  nights  in  his  little  dark 
office  figuring  how  to  get  the  money  to  meet  his  side  of  the  bar- 
gain. A  few  years  later  he  was  kept  awake  figuring  how  to 
supply  the  demand  and  had  to  move  out  of  that  dark  office  into 
a  light  one.  The  song  almost  broke  the  firm  of  West's;  then  it 
made  the  firm. 

I  know  of  nothing,  except  the  arrival  of  a  son,  as  exciting  as 
the  receipt  of  the  first  complimentary  copies  of  a  new  song. 
They  reached  me  in  December  of  1Q13.  'When  they  come  at 
twenty-two,  they  seem  like  meteors — and  they  disappear  as 
quickly.  So  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  patronage  of  Mrs.  Burt, 
the  number  of  complimentary  copies  might  have  surpassed  those 
actually  marketed,  the  publisher  might  have  become  a  bankrupt 


Zo  Elliott,  composer  of  ''''The  Long,  Long 
Trail."    In  the  circle,  Connecticut  Hall,  at 
Yale   University,  New   Haven,  Connecticut, 
the  birthplace  of  the  song 

and  the  song  cut  off  in  its  infancy.   Her  activities 
among  the  American  colony  in  Europe  instilled 
the  breath  of  commercial  life  into  the  enterprise. 
My  first  royalty  statement  was  just  barely  enough 
to  buy  me  a  derby  hat  at  Scott's.    Seven  dollars 
bought  a  darned  good  hat  in  those  days. 
"The  Long  Trail"  had  been  in  print  seven  months 
when  "Tipperary"  came  swinging  past  it  in  August, 
1014.  Then  came  "Pack  Up  Your  Troubles  in  Your  Old 
Kit  Bag."    The  seriousness  of  this  new  war  that  had 
just  burst  on  the  world  was  being  realized  more  and  more. 
The  lads  who  now  marched  away  knew  it  was  to  more 
than  glitter  and  glare,  and  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning" 
as  the  reigning  song.   Men  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
for  not  a  gallant  and  exciting  campaign,  but  to  wait  in  the  mud 
of  the  trenches — wait,  wait  until  the  war  might  cease,  or  they 
themselves  might  die  out  of  the  wearisome  business. 

They  found  a  song  which  seemed  to  express  all  this.  It  was 
a  song  which  first  attracted  general  attention  as  a  boatload  of 
Canadians  sang  it  coming  down  the  Thames  from  a  Sunday 
outing.  England  scarcely  knew  what  a  trail  meant,  but  it  had 
begun  to  know  "the  long,  long  night  of  waiting."  These  Cana- 
dians knew  both.  In  every  restaurant,  every  barracks,  every 
square,  the  song  with  the  trail  in  it  was  heard. 

As  a  friend  told  me,  next  to  the  noise  of  London  traffic  the 
sound  of  "The  Long  Trail"  predominated.  One  could  not  escape 
it.  The  men  of  far  countries  had  brought  a  new  idea  to  an  old 
world  in  the  shape  of  a  song.  Next  to  the  sound  of  guns  you 
would  hear  the  song,  as  another  friend  wrote  me.  Always  when 
there  was  song.  Thunder  and  song — song  and  thunder.  "The 
Long  Trail"  seemed  to  be  the  least  exhaustible  of  all  vocal 
ammunition.    It  had  become  the      (Continued  on  page  94) 
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PART  II 

y^"VRGANIZING  his  attack  on  the  problems 
/(l  J  which  confronted  him,  Slim  went  to  it. 
I      M  With  all  restraint  removed,  and  with  an 
ample  supply  of  labor  to  help  him,  at 
seven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  raid  he  and  the 
Gang  directed  an  ordered  assault  upon  the  Uplift 
lumber  supply.    Towering  piles  of  lumber  seemed  fairly  to 
melt  away.    It  flowed  out  along  the  project  to  appro- 
priate locations  adjoining  the  warehouse  sites,  through 
channels  of  temporary  tracks  that  weaved  and  shifted 
under  the  labors  of  the  fastest  track  gangs  in  France. 

Throughout  the  night  the  rail  executive,  a  genius  who 
ate  up  emergency  work,  cut  the  hauls  and  the  lifts  to  a 
minimum  with  emergency  sidings  and  running  tracks 
that  seemed  to  crowd  down  upon  the  heels  of  the  lumber 
handlers.  The  material  for  ten  warehouses  was  distributed 
by  midnight,  and  within  the  hour,  in  a  theatre  of  high 
tension  effort,  the  carpenter  crews  raced  into  a  game 
wherein,  under  Sergeant  Black's  direction,  every  move 
counted.  The  work  was  lighted  by  roaring  bonfires,  most 
of  which,  if  the  truth  be  known,  were  fed  by  the  cherished 
products  of  French  lumber  mills.  "Keep  the  bonfires 
blazin',"  Blackie  directed.  "That's  all  the 
sliver-sized  Frog  kindlin'  wood  is  good  for. 
We've  got  the  real  stuff  now." 

By  dawn  four  of  their  half-completed 
warehouses  had  been  finished,  and  a  dozen 
more  had  advanced  to  a  stage  where  the 
attentions  of  the  sheathing  crews  and  roof- 
ing gangs  would  render  them  ready  for  use. 

Throughout  the  next  long  day,  under 
the  Gang's  terrific  insistence, 
pigmy  Anamites,  burly  and  ef- 
ficient German  prisoners,  and  a 
motley  personnel  of  the  various 
infantry  organizations  hit  the 
ball,  making  up  with  system  and 
organization  for  what  they  lacked 
in  craftsmanship.  Before  noon 
the  two  Negro  labor  battalions 
from  the  South  were  withdrawn 
from  the  raiding  forces  which  still 
swept  down  upon  the  Uplift 
material.  These  laughing  Wild- 
cats headed  into  the  second  half 
of  the  problem — that  of  getting  a 
classification  yard  and  a  system 
of  service  tracks  laid  into  the 
warehouse  area.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Royal  these 
trackmen  established  records  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  three  days  that 
still  stand  unbeaten.  Sporadic 
arguments  developed  subse- 
quently as  to  whether  these  Negro 
labor  battalions  laid  twice  as 

much  track  as  anybody  ever  laid  "Me  an  the  Princess 
before,  or  three  times  as  much,         are  goin  for  a  ride" 
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but  it  was  generally  conceded  among  old-timers 
that  Lieutenant  Royal  and  his  black-face  come- 
dians, laughing  as  they  worked,  broke  all  existing 
records. 

Then,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  battle,  into  the 
yards  there  rolled  half  a  dozen  of  the  newest  and 
shiniest  locomotives  in  France.  Sara  Jane  and 
Napoleon,  battered  veterans  of  a  hundred  battles, 
passed  over  the  torch  to  their  successors  and  re- 
tired to  the  quiet  pastures  where  overworked 
motive  power  can  eat  its  head  off  and  enjoy  its 
well-earned  rest.  The  Loot  came  back  to  the  job 
piloting  the  new  locomotives.  "Not  a  trace  of  luck 
for  two  days,"  he  explained  to  Slim,  "and  then  I 
ran  into  Bill  Clark.  Old  pal  of  mine  in  the  bridge 
game.  Met  him  first  on  that  erection  job  in  the 
Andes.  He  didn't  exactly  steal  these  engines — 
but  he  ran  'em  out  on  the  main  line  and  left  'em. 
Somebody  had  to  rescue  the  poor  orphans.  It 
cost  me  fifty  decks  of  cigarettes  to  get  train  orders 
out  of  the  Frog  dispatchers — and  that's  all." 

"Cheap  enough.  Give  us  seven  days  more  and 
we'll  be  ready  to  handle  all  the  traffic  they  can 
pour  in  on  us.  Did  you  hear  anything  more  about 
the  ships?" 

"Not  a  word.  Walton's  dope  stands — February 
thirteenth  is  the  big  day,  and  right  after  that  the 
flood  begins." 

"We'll  be  ready.    The  way  Royal  has  got  the 
track  crews  sweating,  and  the  way  Blackie  has  the 
warehouses  sprouting  up  like  mushrooms,  we'll 
beat  the  gun  by  a  mile,  provided  there's  no  hitch 
in  the  deal." 

Slim's  estimate  was  hardly  spoken 
when  a  hitch  developed  in  the  guise  of 
two  ornamental  experts.  One  of  these 
boot-embellished  impediments  to  pro- 
gress lost  no  time  in  declaring  himself 
to  the  Loot.  "I'm  Colonel  Staller.  I 
guess  you  heard  about  me." 

"Yes,  indeed,  Colonel— only  I  didn't 
know  you  were  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  What  happened  to  your  ship- 
building outfit  and  your  Elephant  Am- 
munition Plant  back  home?" 

"Mere  details  in  this  great  game.  I 
L  turned  'em  over  to  my  hired  help. 

G.  H.  Q.  wanted  me  to  come  down  and 
put  this  job  through  while  they're  wait- 
ing for  the  big  show  to  begin.  We  got 
a  million  men  coming  over  in  the  next 
six  months,  and  they're  shipping  the 
groceries  to  this  place  first.  Army 
travels  on  its  stomach,  as  you  prob- 
bably  are  aware,  Lieutenant,  " 

The  Loot  looked  at  Slim  and  then,  a  little  sadly,  a  little  stag- 
gered for  the  moment  by  what  he  realized  was  the  greatest  menace 
which  had  so  far  threatened  the  project,  "When  do  you  figure  on 
taking  charge,  Colonel?" 

"The  sooner  the  quicker.  Action  is  my  motto.  I  brought 
down  some  copies  of  a  new  type  of  warehouse  construction  plans 
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"There's  a  couple  of  two-star 
hacks  outside,"  he  reported 

that   my  engineers 
How's  your  labor?" 

"None  better.  We've  got  a 
thousand  German  prisoners  that 
do  as  much  work  as  our  own 
engineer  troops.  The  little 
Chinks  aren't  very  able-bodied, 
but  there's  lots  of  them.  It's  a 
healthy  camp,  and  moving  along 
fairly  well." 

Colonel  Staller's  companion  of- 
ficer, another  colonel,  had  been 
inspecting  half  a  dozen  progress 
charts  that  adorned  the  walls  of 

the  Loot's  office.  He  turned  and  introduced  himself  with  a  con- 
descending fervor  that  exceeded  the  heartiness  which  had  marked 
his  companion's  entrance.  "Lieutenant,  I'm  Colonel  Flaggum 
of  the  Buffalobull  System.  I  see  you've  got  quite  a  track  layout 
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started,  but  you're  all  wrong  with  those  parallel  ladders.  Only 
way  to  handle  the  traffic  that's  due  in  here  is  with  a  hump  yard 
at  this  end.  Let  Old  Man  Gravity  pull  'em  down.  I  suppose 
this  layout  was  designed  by  some  of  those  long-haul  Westerners." 

The  Loot  smiled  through  this  second  blow.  Sensing  the  neces- 
sity for  a  calm  program  of  defense,  and  doubting  Slim's  ability  at 
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Throughout  the  long  day,  under  the  Gangs  terrific  insistence,  a  motley  personnel  hit  the 


self-control  in  the  crisis  which  had  developed  during  the  last  five 
minutes,  he  turned  to  Slim.  "Lieutenant,"  he  requested,  as  Slim 
batted  his  eyes  with  the  shock  of  his  unused  title,  "will  you  step 
into  the  drafting  room  and  bring  us  the  last  yard  layouts  that 
G.  H.  Q.  sent  down?" 

For  the  second  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  done  such  a  thing, 
Slim  dished  out  an  eagle-wing  salute.  "Lieutenant,  very  good 
sir,"  he  said  in  a  formal  voice. 

When  he  had  left,  Colonel  Staller  remarked  Slim's  military 
manner.  "Evidently  a  highly-trained  officer — a  West  Pointer, 
Lieutenant?" 

"He  comes  from  the  West,  but  he's  hardly  what  you'd  call  a 
pointer,"  the  Loot  answered.  "More  of  a  leader,  I  should  say. 
Fair  enough  man,  but  addicted  to  crap  shooting." 

"Gambling  is  a  terrible  menace  to  efficiency,"  the  colonel  con- 
ceded.  "I  shall  issue  strict  regulations  against  it  in  every  form." 

"Nothing  could  be  more  popular  with  the  losers,  Colonel,"  the 
Loot  offered.  "I've  tried  to  suppress  it,"  he  added.  "Never  had 
much  luck."  The  Loot  smiled  inwardly  at  his  own  hypocrisy. 
"My  luck  never  held  beyond  three  passes,"  he  reflected. 

Slim  returned  that  moment  with  G.  H.  Q.'s  latest  revision  of 
the  projected  track  layout.  The  blue-print  was  punctured  in 
half  a  dozen  places  by  irregular  tears  where  it  had  been  nailed 
upside  down  against  a  section  of  the  drafting  room  wall  as  an 
insulation  against  the  weather. 

The  two  colonels  inspected  the  drawing,  and  then  the  railroader 
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brought  in  a  gusher  of  criticism.  When  he  had  finished  spouting 
the  Loot  cast  one  glance  at  S  lim  and  conceded  all  points.  "You're 
absolutely  right.  Colonel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  departed  here 
and  there  from  this  layout.  Lieutenant  Royal  gave  us  the  benefit 
of  his  experience — he  worked  for  your  system  a  little  while,  and 
probably  picked  up  his  elementary  education  on  your  lines." 

The  Loot's  mind  had  been  exploring  deep  beneath  the  surface 
guff  of  conversation,  and  now,  discarding  half  a  dozen  tentative 
schemes  for  eliminating  the  interference,  he  fixed  upon  a  working 
plan  whose  feasibility  had  been  demonstrated  in  a  previous  in- 
stance. A  halt  in  the  conversation  gave  him  opportunity  to 
enter  a  wedge  of  invitation  whose  acceptance  would  sidetrack 
the  two  imported  obstacles  to  success.  He  looked  at  his  watch 
and  talked  fast.  "I  suppose  you  gentlemen  know  Burrman 
Hudson,  the  New  Orleans  whirlwind — he's  over  here  with  a  mil- 
lion niggers  that  he  brought  from  his  plantations.  All  of  us 
hired  men  got  fed  up  on  life  in  general  yesterday  afternoon,  so 
Burr  is  putting  on  a  big  show  for  eight  or  ten  of  us  tonight.  He 
heard  you  were  coming  and  asked  me  to  invite  you.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  the  party  will  be  neat,  but  not  gaudy.  He  usually 
does  the  honors  in  the  Base,  and  it's  quite  the  thing  for  the  visiting 
generals  to  forget  their  troubles  and  surrender  to  the  Southern 
Prince.  Sort  of  a  nickname  that  the  Princess  de  Savignac  pinned 
on  him.  She's  the  prettiest  woman  in  France  and  probably  the 
wildest.  Why  she  picked  Burr  nobody  knows.  She'll  be  there 
tonight,  along  with  a  dozen  of  her  lady  pals — countesses  and 
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ball,  making  tip  ivith  system  and  organization  for  what  they  lacked  in  craftmanship 


whatnot.  I'll  have  a  limousine  ready  for  you  right  here  at  eight 
o'clock.  In  the  meantime,  tear  into  my  quarters  there  and  make 
yourselves  at  home.  The  lieutenant  and  I  will  be  back  here  in 
half  an  hour." 

The  Loot  waited  five  seconds  for  a  delayed  acceptance  and  then 
renewed  the  temptation.  "I'll  send  a  couple  of  black-face  strikers 
over  here  to  get  you  polished  up  for  the  evening's  festivities.  The 
wines  will  be  a  '73  Sauterne,  one  of  old  lady  Yquem's  vintages, 
some  of  Burr's  own  Medoc  that  his  father  had  reserved  forty 
years  ago,  and,  naturally,  whatever  champagne  and  likkers  you 
prefer.  One  of  you  will  draw  the  Princess,  and  it'll  make  a  hit 
with  her  if  you  observe  that  she  drinks  nothing  but  American 
whiskey.  There'll  be  plenty  of  Centennial  Bourbon  for  whoever 
craves  it.  She  loves  it  to  death.  Fact  is,  after  fifteen  or  twenty 
drinks  her  loving  nature  is  hard  to  believe.  Just  a  young  girl, 
too.  Thoughtful  husband  gets  himself  killed  off  last  year. 
Princess  and  her  flapper  friends  are  sure  a  live  bunch." 

Hooked,  played  and  gaffed,  the  two  colonels  signed  on  the 
dotted  line  with  true  patriotic  fervor. 

Slim's  eyes  had  widened  and  then  narrowed  during  the  Loot's 
recital,  but  he  had  sufficient  control  of  himself  to  duplicate  his 
pal's  observance  of  military  formalities.  At  their  departure  he 
clicked  his  heels  in  the  best  Prussian  manner  and  snapped  a 
salute  that  wrould  have  done  credit  to  a  three-hitch  regular. 
Trailing  in  the  Loot's  wake,  he  followed  that  individual  out  of 
the  little  office. 
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Clear  of  the  scene,  his  first  question  revealed  the  degree  of 
accuracy  with  which  he  had  approximated  the  suggested  plot. 
"Who  gets  the  Princess  job — Fifi?" 

"Not  in  a  thousand  years.  Fifi  is  too  dark  and  too  decent  for 
either  of  that  pair.  Unless  I'm  all  wrong,  those  plugs  would  step 
on  their  own  feet  in  the  presence  of  a  lady.  What  they  draw 
will  be  the  ponderous  blonde  and  her  side-wheeler,  the  imported 
village  maiden  from  Paris." 

Slim  considered  this  statement  for  a  moment  and  then,  "I 
think  you're  right  a  million." 

"Sure  I'm  right — no  pearls  will  be  cast  before  no  swine  at  this 
party." 

"Incidentally,  when  did  the  party  start?  I  never  even  heard 
rumor  of  it." 

"Impromptu — you  heard  it  start.  Lay  off  for  a  minute  while 
I  talk  to  Grappo." 

Grappo,  a  star  member  of  the  Gang  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  developing  an  unbelievable  thirst  for  coonyak  in  the 
short  space  of  six  months,  presided  at  the  camp  switchboard  in 
a  little  soundproof  kennel  from  which  there  led  a  single  pair  of 
telephone  wires.  Finding  him,  the  Loot  stated  his  desires  in  two 
brief  sentences,  and  something  in  the  speaker's  voice  accented 
the  stress  of  emergency.  "Grappo,  for  the  love  of  Lady  Luck  get 
a  line  through,  somehow,  to  old  cap!  He's  up  around  G.  H.  Q. 
I'll  be  back  here  at  six  sharp,  and  I've  got  to  talk  to  him." 

"I  got  you."   Without  further  reply    (Continued  on  page  78) 
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CLARA 
INGRAM 
JUDSON 


yrIMMY  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  hill, 
looking  down 
with  a  smile  of 
greeting.  It  was  a  big 
day  for  him.  Some  grownups  were  com- 
ing to  visit  his  home  at  Otter  Lake  Billet 
and  he  was  waiting  to  show  them  around. 

You'd  adore  Jimmy.  He  is — let's  see 
— probably  about  three,  though  it's  more 
to  the  point  to  say  that  he  has  curly 
golden  hair,  great  brown  eyes,  roseleaf 
skin  and  the  sturdy  manliness  that  makes 

you  look  at  him  and  see,  not  a  little  boy,  but  the  handsome,  up 
standing  man  he  is  going  to  be  some  day.    Jimmy  means  a 
in  the  billet  family  today,  but  thirty  years  from  now  he  w 
mean  still  more  as  an  American  citizen,  provided,  of  course, 
that  we  do  well  by  him  in  the  years  between.  Looking 
into  his  eyes,  eyes  that  have  already  seen  too  much  of 
trouble  to  be  quite  as  carefree  as  you  would  like  to  have 
them,  one  suddenly  realizes  that  it  is  tremendously  im- 
portant that  Jimmy's  little  world  should  be  right  so  that 
he  can  develop  fully  his  potential  manhood. 

Jimmy  gave  me  a  frank  once-over,  then  curled  his  fingers 
welcomingly  around  mine  and  adopted  me  for  the  morning. 
You  know  how  children  love  to  play  host!  -  By  the  time  we  had 
walked  a  dozen  paces  our  little  vanguard  of  welcomers  had 
grown  to  a  score,  and  with  a  flourish  of  childish  cordiality  we 
were  piloted  around  and  made  to  feel  at  home. 

It  was  a  sunny  summer  day,  and  the  four  grownups  who  had 
picked  this  date  for  a  visit  to  The  American  Legion  Billet  at 
Otter  Lake,  Michigan,  were  happy  to  be  there.  How  I  wish 
we  could  have  taken  every  one  of  you  with  us  so  that  you  could 
see,  as  we  did,  how  skillfully  a  beautiful  spot  of  country  has  been 
developed  into  a  home  for  the  homeless  children  of  veterans! 

The  Legion  couldn't  have  found  a  better  place.  To  our  left, 
as  we  looked  around  from  the  top  of  the  little  hill,  a  small  lake 
sparkled  in  the  sunshine.  In  the  foreground  was  a  wide,  green 
lawn;  bordering  this  were  the  cottages  of  the  billet,  with  the 
nearly  completed  hospital  on  our  right  against  a  background  of 
woods. 

"Want  to  see  the  playground?"  asked  a  little  girl  who  had 
adopted  me  on  my  left  as  Jimmy  clung  to  my  right  hand. 

"Would  you  like  to  show  me?"  I  asked.  She  nodded,  and 
Jimmy  looked  interested,  so  we  ran  across  the  lawn  to  the  play- 
ground. 

I  expected  to  see  a  sandpile  or  two  and  maybe  a  swing,  but 
instead  there  was  a  lovely  grove,  set  full  of  an  excellent  assort- 
ment of  playground  equipment.  The  American  Legion  posts 
and  Auxiliary  units  of  Michigan  which  gave  and  installed  this 
fine  array  obviously  understand  the  value  of  play.  There  were 
swings  of  many  sorts,  rings,  tumblers,  bars,  coasters  and  teeter- 
totters  galore  and,  most  amazing  of  all,  a  large  circular  swing 
called  the  Ocean  Wave  which  seemed  to  afford  the  children 
much  glee. 

"You  sit  here  while  I  swing  Jimmy,"  volunteered  my  little  girl 
guide  whose  name,  I  discovered,  was  Ellen.  "He's  sort  of  little 
to  swing  alone." 

While  Jimmy  was  swinging,  Margaret,  who  had  been  tending 
her  little  sister,  came  to  sit  by  me. 

"What  do  you  do  all  the  time?"  I  asked,  by  way  of  starting  the 
conversational  ball  rolling. 

"Well,  we  go  to  school  most  of  the  time,"  she  began  thought- 
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'■JIMMY 

fully,  "except  of  course  now  that  it's  summer  we 
don't.   I  like  school.   I  like  vacation  too  'cause  it's 
fun  here.  But  school's  nice.  I'm  in  the  third  grade  and  I  passed." 

"Where  is  your  school?"  I  asked  after  a  hasty  look  around 
failed  to  discover  one  at  the  billet. 

"Oh,  we  go  into  the  village,"  she  said  happily.  "It's  right 
over  there.  Sometimes  we  ride  and  sometimes  we  walk.  I 
think  it's  fun  to  go  to  regular  school,  it's  more  like  folks." 

"More  like  folks!"  That  was  the  phrase  my  mind  had  been 
hunting  in  this  first  busy  half  hour  of  impressions.  The  children 
at  the  Otter  Lake  Billet  acted  "like  folks" — not  in  the  least  like 
children  in  an  institution.  Did  that  just  happen?  Or  was  it 
the  result  of  wise  intent?  I  determined  to  find  out. 

"You've  a  pretty  dress,"  I  remarked  ingeniously,  encouraging 
her  to  talk. 

"Yes,"  she  agreed  proudly,  smoothing  the  plaits  of  her  green 
gingham  frock.  "See?  It  has  embroidery.  Miss  Cross  gave  me 
this  one  'cause  I  like  green.  Ellen  has  a  pink  one — she  likes 
pink,  but  I  just  love  green.  Miss  Cross  always  lets  us  have 
our  favorite  color  if  she  can.  Of  course,  she  can't  always,  but 
just  mostly." 

"My  little  girl  likes  blue,"  I  assured  her,  "but  of  course  she 
doesn't  wear  a  blue  dress  all  the  time — just  mostly.  Now  tell  me 
some  more.   Do  you  help  any  in  the  cottage?" 

"Help  work,  you  mean?"  she  asked.  "Oh,  I  should  say!  I'm 
a  big  girl!  Ellen  and  I  can  make  beds — only  somebody  helps 
when  the  sheets  are  changed.  Maybe  next  year  we  can  do  it  all. 
Ellen  and  I  are  friends.  We  sleep  next  each  other  and  go  to  school 
together.  We  dry  dishes  and  help  with  the  children.  I  like 
to  work  in  the  kitchen  best,  but  Ellen  likes  taking  care  of 
children — she's  just  crazy  about  children." 

I  noticed  Ellen  taking  such  motherly  care  of  Jimmy  and  could 
realize  the  importance  of  what  her  little  friend  was  saying.  Ellen 
was  a  born  mother  and  working  happily  at  her  job  even  in  her 
eighth  year. 

"Then  you  don't  have  much  time  for  play,"  I  suggested,  "with 
all  that  work  to  do." 

"All  that  work!"  exclaimed  Margaret  in  amazement.  "We 
don't  work  all  the  time,  we  just  help.  There's  plenty  of  time  for 
play.   But  I  like  to  work — anyway,  mostly  I  do." 

"That's  'like  folks,'  too,"  I  laughed,  "we  all  like  to  work- 
anyway,  mostly  we  do!    Now  tell  me  what  you  do  evenings." 
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The  American  Legion 
is  father  and  mother 
to  some  of  them — it 
is  big  brother  to  all  of 
them,  and  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxi- 
liary is  big  sister 


gets  a  CHANCE 


"Oh,  we  tell  stories — I  love  that  when  it's  cold  and  there's  a 
big  fire.  And  we  listen  to  the  radio — it  works  fine.  Jimmy 
loves  the  bedtime  stories,  but  I  like  music  best.  And  we  have 
birthday  parties — lots  of  them,  'cause  there  are  so  many  birth- 
days here.  We  had  one  last  week  for  Dick  and  Jane  and  Susan — ■ 
such  a  good  one,  with  candles  and  cake!" 

She  chattered  on,  her  story  supplemented  by  a  half  a  dozen 
other  children  who  joined  us.  From  the  intimate  childish  chatter 
I  learned  three  important  things  about  the  billet:  First,  that 
it  is  run  like  a  home,  not  like  an  institution;  second,  that  the 
tastes  and  rights  of  the  individual  are  guarded  and  respected 
in  every  possible  way,  and  third,  that  there  is  a  thoughtful 
division  of  work  and  play  that  helps  develop  not  only  physical 
health  but  friendly  comradeship  and  happiness. 

There  was  no  more  time  for  talk  just  then,  for  Kansas  came 
romping  in — Kansas  being  a  dog  and  the  particular  pet  of  every 
boy  on  the  place — and  I  had  to  admire  him.  Then  we  took  some 
pictures  which  interested  us  so  long  that  any  but  the  very  good- 
natured  cooks  at  the  billet  would  have  been  sadly  upset.  So  it 
was  not  till  after  dinner  that  there  was  time  to  pull  up  in  a  corner 
with  Miss  Cross  and  Mr.  Yeomans,  the  service  officer  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  billet,  and  hear  the  history  of  Otter  Lake 
Billet. 

History  sounds  old,  and  one  immediately  prepares  to  hear 
tales  of  long  ago.  But  Otter  Lake  Billet  is  very  young — hardly 
any  older  than  Jimmy,  so  one  does  not  have  to  go  back  very 
far  to  get  the  whole  story. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1923  that  Michigan  realized  the 
need  of  a  home  for  the  orphans  and  half-orphans  of  veterans  of 
the  World  War,  and  set  about  to  get  one.  They  knew  they  did  not 
want  an  old-style  "orphan  asylum"  with  all  its  disadvantages 
in  the  cramping  of  the  individual,  spiritually  and  mentally.  They 
wanted  a  home  that  would  as  nearly  as  possible  take  the  place 
of  the  one  the  child  had  lost. 

The  Legionnaires  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  of  Michigan  a  tract  of  wooded  land, 
improved  with  a  sanatorium  then  out  of  use,  and  the  gift  was 
accepted  by  the  State  Commander,  Robert  B.  Harkness.  As  a 
few  children  were  in  acute  need  of  care,  plans  were  made  to 
open  the  billet  at  once.  In  April  (this  is  still  in  1923),  within 
a  few  days  of  the  opening  date,  the  buildings  were  burned  and  it 
was  necessary  to  quarter  the  children  for  a  while  in  a  commodious 


house  in  Grindstone  City.  On  the  first  of  November  the  little 
Legion  family,  numbering  about  a  score,  moved  to  Otter  Lake 
and  settled  in  the  village  so  the  children  could  enter  their  regular 
school  while  Legion  posts  and  Auxiliary  units  continued  working 
hard  and  fast  on  their  campaign  for  building  funds. 

So  successful  were  they  that  in  February  of  1924  cottage  num- 
ber one  was  opened  and  the  children  moved  in.  The  billet  now 
includes  four  roomy  cottages,  one  of  brick,  one  of  boulders,  and 
two  frame;  a  farm  house,  an  office  building  in  which  are  rooms  for 
guests,  a  recreation  hall  (these  two  were  built  on  the  foundations 
of  the  former  sanatorium)  and  the  splendid  hospital  now  about 
ready  for  use. 

In  the  beginning  and  up  until  October  of  1924  the  work  was 
carried  on  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  the  Legion  and  of 
the  Auxiliary,  so  of  course  only  children  of  service  men  residing 
in  the  State  were  eligible  for  entrance.  As  the  work  grew,  it  was 
realized  that  there  was  a  national  as  well  as  a  state  need  for  such 
a  place,  and  at  the  St.  Paul  National  Convention  in  1924  the 
billet  was  turned  over  to  the  national  organization.  Since  that 
time  the  children  of  many  States  have  been  cared  for  at  Otter 
Lake.  Later,  billets  were  opened  at  Legionville,  Kansas,  and  at 
Clarksboro,  New  Jersey,  so  that  now  children  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East  can  be  cared  for  nearer  their  homes.  But  of  the  three, 
Otter  Lake  is  still  much  the  largest. 

The  work  in  Michigan  was  a  natural,  though  a  very  rapid,  de- 
velopment of  the  general  movement  for  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren of  veterans.  As  early  as  the  first  two  or  three  years  after 
the  close  of  the  World  War,  the  Legion  began  to  see  that  the 
care  and  rehabilitation  of  veterans  often  included  the  care  of 
dependent  children.  At  the  National  Convention  in  Kansas 
City  in  1921  the  matter  was  discussed,  and  at  the  1922  National 
Convention  in  New  Orleans  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  opening  a  home  for  destitute 
and  orphaned  children.  The  report  of  this  committee  to  the 
National  Convention  at  San  Francisco  in  1923  showed  a  thought- 
ful and  constructive  study  of  the  whole  matter  of  dependent 
children  and  helped  to  intensify  the  sense  of  responsibility  the 
Legion  was  beginning  to  feel  toward  children  of  disabled  and 
deceased  veterans. 

The  Michigan  Legionnaires  must  be  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
their  far  seeing  action  outran  even  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Legion  as  a  whole.   By  the  time  committee  reports  were  being 
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Proving  that  there  is  a  real  lake  at  Otter  hake 


made  at  San  Francisco,  plans  for  a  state  billet  were  so  far  under 
way  that  the  opening  of  the  billet  almost  overlapped  the  passing 
of  the  convention's  resolutions.  There's  American  enterprise 
for  you ! 

From  the  first,  Otter  Lake  Billet  was  run  on  lines  decidedly  new 
in  welfare  work.  The  founders  planned  that  the  place  should  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  a  normal  home.  Boys  and  girls  of 
various  ages  live  in  the  same  household  exactly  as  they  would 
at  home.  So  far,  this  unique  plan  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  other  child  welfare  agencies  are  pointing  to  Otter  Lake 
Billet  as  an  example  of  what  an  honest  and  up-to-date  attitude 
toward  child  care  can  accomplish. 

This  success  not  only  did  its  work  in  spreading  the  gospel 
of  better  care  of  dependent  children,  but,  what  is  vastly  more 
important  to  our  immediate  intarest,  it  showed  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  disabled  men  themselves,  and  thus  helped  the  whole 
program  of  rehabilitation  work. 
Most  naturally,  Mr.  Tommy  Smith, 
sick  and  facing  a  long  period  of 
disability,  is  depressed  and  anxious 
about  his  wife  and  children.  They 
have  no  income  except  the  little  that 
the  wife  can  slip  away  and  earn,  and 
there  is  no  telling  what  may  happen 
to  the  little  folks  in  her  absence. 
That  is  not  a  fanciful  cause  of 
worry — it's  a  very  real  one.  Surely 
a  state  of  worry  is  no  way  to  help  a 
sick  man  back  to  health;  it  merely 
makes  him  worse. 

Now  it  is  all  different.  The  little 
family  go  to  Otter  Lake.  The  wife 
is  given  work;  the  children  have  a 
good  home  with  school,  clothes  and 
the  best  of  food.  Letters  tell  the 
cheerful  news  of  the  little  family  held 
together  and  happy.  And  Tommy 
Smith,  free  from  anxiety,  can  give 
his  whole  energy  to  the  business  of 
getting  well.  Now  that  the  plan  is 
in  operation,  it  seems  the  merest 
good  sense.  But  it  took  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  to  discover  and  work 
out  the  plan — don't  forget  that 
little  fact! 

But  I  could  not  sit  talking  history 
too  long  with  blue-eyed  Dick  stick- 
ing his  head  in  the  door  every  few 
minutes,  obviously  hoping  we  would 
come  out  for  another  hour  of  play. 
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The  only  twins  at  the  Legion's  Otter  Lake 
Billet — and  look-alike  tivins  at  that 


"Get  your  Boy  Scouts  together,"  suggested  Mr.  Yeomans, 
understanding  the  boyish  eagerness  to  do  something  for  the 
visitors.  "We  may  want  to  take  a  picture."  Dick  vanished 
and  the  photographers  hunted  up  supplies  while  Miss  Cross 
and  the  rest  of  us  strolled  along  behind. 

"A  thing  that  interests  me  a  lot,"  said  I,  reverting,  woman-like, 
to  the  ever  interesting  topic  of  clothes,  "is  the  clothing  problem 
for  this  big  family.  Everyone  seems  nicely  dressed,  yet  I  don't 
see  a  suspicion  of  a  uniform.   How  do  you  do  it?" 

"We  don't,"  replied  Miss  Cross  vigorously.  "The  women  of 
Michigan  do  it  through  their  Auxiliary  units,  and  they  certainly 
do  the  job  well.  All  I  have  to  do  is  ask  and  some  motherly 
person  sends  what  we  need.  Indeed,  I  hardly  need  ask.  They 
write  and  find  out  what  we  want  and  then  supply  it — they 
know  that  is  much  more  intelligent  than  sending  in  haphazardly." 
"But  doesn't  the  Legion  clothe  its  charges?"  I  questioned. 

"It  could,"  she  answered,  "but 
our  friends  seem  to  have  a  motherly 
pride  in  keeping  the  children  well 
clothed.  It's  a  privilege  as  well  as 
a  duty,  they  think.  I  suppose  the 
custom  just  grew  as  we  developed 
from  caring  for  a  couple  of  families 
to  the  present  big  enterprise.  As  for 
the  Legion  clothing  the  children,  it 
could,  but  there  is  so  much  good 
work  to  be  done  and  so  little  money, 
relatively,  with  which  to  do  it!  If 
our  Michigan  Auxiliary  units  want 
to  help  and  so  save  just  that  much 
for  larger  work,  all  the  better. 
But  I  think  the  human  side  is  more 
important,  even,  than  the  financial. 
You  just  naturally  can't  help  being 
interested  in  a  child  you  make 
clothes  for.  And  the  children  love 
knowing  that  real  women,  rather 
than  an  impersonal  organization, 
are  planning  for  their  frocks  and 
shoes. 

"Come  see  the  store  room  where 
we  keep  supplies  and  you  will  see 
how  it  is  done." 

We  went  to  the  light  airy  base- 
ment and  saw  the  piles  of  bloomers 
— oh,  so  many,  just  right  for  play- 
ground use! — the  boxes  of  dresses 
and  stacks  of  suits  and  underthings. 
The  girls  and  boys  who  are  due  for 
clothes  go  down  with  the  service 
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officer  and  have  a  jolly  trying-on  party,  selecting  as  nearly  as  is 
possible  the  garment  that  fits  both  the  taste  and  the  frame  of  the 
wearer.    Not  much  like  the  old-time  institution  uniform,  is  it? 

"I  wonder  if  it  is  as  simple  as  it  sounds?"  I  pondered. 

"Of  course  it  isn't,"  replied  Miss  Cross.  "Take  Gertrude, 
for  instance.  She  is  large  for  her  age  and  often  the  thing  that  is 
most  suitable  won't  fit.  And  then  the  child  always  has  a  definite 
notion  of  what  she  wants  and  maybe  it's  not  to  be  had.  But 
we  do  try,  though  sometimes  it's  a  puzzle." 

Later  I  met  the  child  and  I  readily  understood.  She  has  a 
natural  feeling  for  clothes.  She  likes  lovely  fabrics — they  really 
mean  something  to  her — and  she  knows  line  and  color.  To  be 
sure,  she  is  untrained;  her  feeling  is  emotional,  rather  than 
intelligent  as  yet,  but  the  taste  is  there.  I  hope  some  day  Ger- 
trude will  have  a  chance  to  study  fabrics  and  design — I  have 
an  idea  she  can  do  something  if  the  opportunity  comes  in  time. 

Coming  up  from  that  fascinating  room,  I  had  a  chance  for 
visiting  with  some  of  the  mothers  employed  at  the  billet,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  best  hours  of  a  good  day. 

Mrs.  Leonard  is  an  attractive  woman  whose  husband  is  in  a 
hospital  for  the  insane.  Her  three  boys  are  fine  youngsters  with 
every  prospect  for  useful  lives,  as  their  father's  mental  illness 
is  a  result  of  war  service,  not  inheritance. 

"We  surely  did  have  a  terrible  time  when  we  were  left  alone," 
said  Mrs.  Leonard  when  I  begged  her  to  tell  me  about  her  coming 
to  the  billet.  "I  tried  work,  but  my  mother  died  and  then  I 
had  no  one  to  leave  the  children  with  and  no  relatives  to  help 
out.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done  but  for  the  Legion!" 

"You  like  it  here?"  I  questioned. 

"Yes.  I  couldn't  help  but  like  it,"  she  replied  warmly.  "I 
have  work  I  know  how  to  do  and  my  boys  live  right  here  in  the 
house  with  me  so  I  can  look  after  them  myself.  And  Mr.  Yeo- 
mans  is  so  good  to  them — they're  just  crazy  about  him,  you 
know,  and  they  ought  to  be!" 

"Will  you  stay  here  long?"  I  asked. 

"If  we  may,  I  want  to  stay  till  the  older  boys  can  work — -that 
won't  be  many  years  now.  Then  we  can  manage  for  ourselves,  I 
hope,  without  being  separated.  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  won- 
derful it  is  to  be  together!" 

Don't  I?  Ask  any  mother  how  she  would  like  to  be  separated 
from  her  children  while  she  made  a  precarious  living!  Still, 
maybe  Mrs.  Leonard  was  right.  Maybe  we  just  think 
we  know!  Maybe  we  never  really  know  that  sort  of 
misery  till  it  comes  personally.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  the  welfare  work  of  the  Legion  makes  it  possible 
now  that  no  woman,  the  wife  of  a  veteran,  need  know 
from  experience  the  sort  of  grief  that  separation  from 
little  children  brings.   We're  past  that,  at  least. 

Mrs.  Leonard  showed  me  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the 
cottage  she  helps  to  manage.   The  girls  have  their  big 
airy  room  downstairs,  while  the  boys,  eight  of  them  if 
I  counted  beds  correctly,  have  a  big  room  upstairs  with 
so  many  windows  overlook- 
ing the  lake  that  it  is  as  good 
as  a  sleeping  porch.  Mrs. 
Leonard's  room  is  right  next 
to  the  boys',  so  she  can 
readily  be  called  if  anything 
is  needed  in  the  night.  A 
large  bathroom  on  each  floor 
completed  that  part  of  the 
equipment,  and  both  rooms 
were  excellently  adapted  to  children's  use. 

It  would  have  been  nice  to  linger  for  more  talk,  but  there  were 
other  cottages  to  see,  so  we  wandered  on  to  the  next,  where  I 
met  Mrs.  Harold,  a  delightfully  cordial  person  who  stopped 
her  work  in  the  kitchen  long  enough  to  answer  some  questions. 
Mrs.  Harold  has  two  daughters  and  the  three  five  together  in  that 
cottage  and  are  just  as  happy  and  grateful  for  the  privilege  as  is 
Mrs.  Leonard.  The  Harold  family  were  among  the  first  to  come 
to  the  billet  and  probably  will  be  there  some  time  yet.  The  girls 
are  still  quite  young,  and  Mrs.  Harold  does  her  job  of  assistant 
house  mother  so  well  that  the  billet  would  be  sorry  to  part  with 
her.  She  was  in  poor  health  when  she  first  came  and  the  younger 
child  was  ill,  but  freedom  from  worry,  congenial  employment 
for  the  mother  and  proper  food  for  the  baby  have  made  them 
both  well  and  strong. 

"Maybe  you  would  like  to  see  this,"  Mrs.  Harold  confided  in 
me.  I  said  I  would  like  to  see  anything  she  wanted  to  show  me, 
so  she  pulled  from  her  apron  pocket  her  younger  daughter's 
report  card  and  showed  me  the  excellent  marks  the  child  had 
earned  in  school. 


Three  Otter  Lake  residents  plus  Kansas, 
the  Airedale  that  Sunflower  State  Legion- 
naires gave  to  help  along  the  homelike  at- 
mosphere that  takes  the  Michigan  billet 
a  long  way  out  of  the  "institution"  class 

"She  loves  going  to  school,"  she  said, 
proudly.  "Her  father  was  bright,  too.  He'd 
have  loved  knowing  her  good  grades." 
Doris's  father  went  West  some  years  ago, 
but  The  American  Legion  means  to  see  to  it 
that  his  daughter  has  a  chance  all  the  same. 

As  often  as  possible  mothers  are  given  a 
position  at  the  billet  so  they  can  be  with  their 
children,  thus  keeping  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  substance  of  the  original  home. 

"Aren't  mothers  partial  to  their  own  children  and  hence  not 
so  faithful  to  others?"  That's  a  question  that  may  occur  to 
someone  right  here.  Probably  mothers  are  partial  to  their 
own — I  know  I  am,  and  I  shouldn't  think  very  highly  of  the 
mother  who  wasn't.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  a  mother  lacks 
fairness  or  fails  in  her  duty  to  other  children.  Certain  it  is  that 
every  one  of  the  mothers  at  Otter  Lake  seemed  to  feel  a  vital 
interest  in  the  children  of  the  household  and,  what  was  even 
more  important,  the  children  seem  to  sense  the  love  and  mother- 
liness  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Do  not  think  all  children  there  have  resident  mothers.  Some 
have  no  mothers  at  all.  You  should  see  the  twins  and  their  sister 
Betty,  adorable  little  girls  all,  whose  mother  died  suddenly  last 
Christmas  day.  Their  distracted  father  (a  veteran  of  the  war, 
of  course)  could  tell  you  better  than  I  can  what  the  Legion  has 
done  for  him  in  caring  for  his  helpless  little  girls!  Then  some 
children  have  mothers  who  are  ill,  or  who  are  working  outside. 
Only  a  tiny  percentage  of  the  children  who  come  under  the 
Legion's  care,  though,  are  real  "double"  ( Continued  on  page  68) 
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CforQod  and  country , we  associate  ourselves  togetherjor  the following  purposes :  ffo  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
«_/ of theTlnited  States  of&lmerica;  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred percent  (Tlmericanism ; 
to  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  association  in  the  QreafWar;  to  inculcate  asense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity,state  and  nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make  right  the  master  of  might ;  to  promote  ■ 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth, -to  safeguard  and  transmit  io  posterity  the  principles  ofjusticefreedom  and  democracy ;  to  conse'- 
crate  and 'sanctify  our comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. — Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  The  American  Legion. 


Name  the  Submarines! 

THE  Navy  brought  the  submarine  S-51  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  bore  it  bravely  into 
port,  uniting  a  great  feat  of  engineering  with  an 
inspiring  work  of  sentiment. 

The  sea  is  a  grave  worthy  of  heroes.  But  all  the 
honor  we  may  do  tc  those  who  sleep  in  the  deep 
does  not  detract  from  the  touching  sense  of  fitness 
which  inspired  the  Navy  to  bring  back  the  S-51  and 
give  those  entombed  within  her  ceremonial  burials 
on  land  worthy  of  the  lives  they  lived,  the  deaths 
they  died,  the  traditions  they  nobly  sustained. 
All  of  which  is  unmistakably  fine. 
But  why  should  the  Navy  give  names  to  battle- 
ships, cruisers,  destroyers,  and  only  numbers  to  sub- 
marines? There  are  two  reasons,  neither  of  which 
is  of  much  consequence  in  this  year  of  progress  1926. 
The  submarine  began  its  career  as  a  somewhat  incon- 
sequential freak.  The  World  War  changed  all  that. 
And  the  numbering  of  undersea  craft  has  served  to 
identify  immediately  the  type  of  vessel — F-boats, 
F-boats,  5-boats  and  so  on. 

The  submarine  is  a  vitally  important  naval  weapon 
today.  It  rates  more  than  a  number.  There  is 
something  inherently  lacking  in  the  cold  impersonal- 
ity of  a  number.  There  is  warmth  and  sentiment 
in  a. name — and  there  are  heroes  to  name  submarines 
after. 

Honor  the  men  who  have  helped  make  the  Navy 
and  who  have  worthily  maintained  its  traditions,  and 
add  to  the  affection  and  pride  with  which  all  Amer- 
icans regard  their  Navy! 

A  Proved  Recipe  for  Happiness 

ON  THE  fringe  of  a  remote  and  wild  continent 
'  a  handful  of  people,  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber and  calibre  of  their  leaders,  established  a  govern- 
ment called,  for  sake  of  convenience,  a  democracy. 
The  United  States  of  America,  thus  created,  was  not 
an  innovation,  but  a  revival  of  an  ancient  political 
principle  tested  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics. 

The  revivalists  took  account  of  the  working  limi- 
tations of  the  democratic  principle.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  years  ago  this  September  they 
adopted  a  constitution  which  the  famous  English 
statesman  Gladstone  called  the  greatest  political 
document  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
hand  and  mind  of  man.  This  document  was  famous 
for  its  checks  and  balances,  which  combined  the 
desirable  features  of  a  democracy  with  the  worth- 
while points  of  an  autocratic  state. 

The  will  of  the  majority  ruled,  but  with  soundly- 
calculated  recognition  of  the  existence  of  well- 
informed  minorities — experts  given  to  the  special 


study  of  special  details — whose  judgment  is  apt  to 
be  sounder  than  that  of  a  more  numerous  laity.  It 
safeguarded  to  those  minorities  power  in  excess  of 
their  numerical  strength,  as  a  balance  and  a  check 
upon  the  majority. 

It  was  a  democracy  with  four-wheel  brakes. 

This  style  of  government  saw  the  United  States 
triumphantly  through  its  most  perilous  period,  and 
started  on  its  way. 

This  style  of  government  serves  us  still.  The 
Constitution  has  been  amended  a  great  many  times. 
On  the  benefits  conferred  by  one  or  two  of  those 
amendments  there  is  some  difference  of  view  today. 
But  these  are  things  which  an  intelligent  and  alert 
electorate  can  correct  and  will  correct  if  correction 
is  needed  badly  enough.  The  Constitution  remains 
the  great  document  that  it  was  when  Chairman 
George  Washington's  gavel  fell  upon  the  convention 
which  created  it — proved  by  record  of  performance, 
the  greatest  institution  ever  devised  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  earthly  happiness  of  human  beings. 

To  Suit  All  Comers 

THE  Universal  Draft  Bill,  which  would  place  the 
procurement  of  supplies  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  wartime  on  the  same  nominal  profit-taking  basis 
as  the  procurement  of  fighting  men,  is  advocated  by 
The  American  Legion  as  a  peace  measure,  a  pre- 
paredness measure,  and  a  measure  of  simple  justice 
and  equity. 

It  is  a  peace  measure,  so  endorsed  by  those  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  preservation  of  peace,  be- 
cause it  would  restrain  the  jingo  and  avert  hasty 
declarations  of  war.  In  a  country  where  the  law 
eliminates,  so  far  as  possible,  the  economic  distinc- 
tions between  the  soldier  who  serves  on  the  fighting 
front  and  the  capitalist  or  workman  who  serves  on 
the  industrial  front,  the  mass  of  people  will  think 
matters  over  pretty  carefully  before  taking  any  step 
which  might  lead  to  hostile  eventualities. 

It  is  a  preparedness  measure,  so  endorsed  by  those 
primarily  concerned  with  having  the  national  defense 
in  a  state  of  readiness,  because  it  guarantees  a  condi- 
tion of  preparedness.  Providing  for  a  mobilization 
of  industry  at  home  to  support  the  fighters  mobilized 
on  the  front,  it  would  throw  every  resource  of  the 
nation  into  the  national  effort,  doubling  the  blows 
which  could  be  directed  against  an  enemy.  This 
preparedness  would  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  other 
countries.  It  would  constitute  powerful  incentive  to 
the  adjudication  of  international  differences  without 
resort  to  arms. 

It  is  a  measure  of  equity  and  justice  because,  in  a 
time  of  national  peril,  service  to  the  nation  would 
become  a  duty  devolving  upon  all.    Each  would 
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serve  where  he  could  serve  best.  The  young  men 
would  go  to  the  armies  as  heretofore,  their  pay  to 
be  purely  nominal  as  heretofore.  The  older  men 
would  go  to  the  factories,  the  mines,  the  farms  and 
the  shops  necessary  to  equip  the  armies — and  their 
pay  would  be  the  nominal  pay  of  peacetime.  The 
capital  employed  to  provide  facilities  and  pay  wages 
to  these  workers  would  draw  the  nominal  peacetime 
rates  of  interest  or  profit.  No  inflation  of  profits. 
No  profiteering.    Prices  stabilized. 

This  is  the  legislation  the  Legion  strives  for,  and 
it  will  continue  its  fight  until  the  measure  is  enacted 
into  law. 

Let's  Keep  Playful 

WALTER   HAGEN   explained   the  American 
cleanup  of  British  golf  championships  this 
year  by  saying  the  British  "want  to  get  some  pep 


and  fight  in  them.  It  aggravates  me  sometimes," 
he  added,  "when  I  happen  to  meet  some  British 
golfer  and  then  some  friend  of  mine  says,  'But  still, 
wasn't  he  a  good  sportsman?'  Sure,  he  is  a  pretty 
good  sportsman,  but  so  are  most  golfers.  What  he 
should  be  is  a  darn  good  golfer." 

Do  Mr.  Hagen's  sentiments  reflect  the  American 
attitude  toward  sport  in  general?  There  are  many 
who  will  hope  that  they  do  not.  After  all,  the  pur- 
pose of  golf  is  recreation,  and  not  work.  If  we 
make  work  of  golf — or  of  any  other  sport,  for  that 
matter — we  destroy  its  value.  Scores  and  cups 
become  meaningless. 
.  To  play  a  good  game,  of  golf  or  anything  else, 
and  to  play  it  in  a  sportsmanlike  way  ought  to  be 
enough  for  anyone.  Mr.  Hagen's  proportions  are 
wrong.  He  is  trying  to  get  a  barrelful  of  something 
into  a  quart  measure. 
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/T  SEEMS  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  war  materials 
aren't  going  to  starve  to 
death  after  all.  Since  the 
movie  moguls  discovered  that 
there  are  huge  box-office  profits  in 
the  front  line  trenches — since,  to 
be  specific,  "The  Big  Parade" 
started  packing  them  in — there 
has  been  a  tremendous  demand  in 
Hollywood  for  tin  hats,  box  res- 
pirators, tanks,  Springfield  rifles, 
Sam  Browne  belts,  Croix  de 
Guerre  (what,  by  the  way,  is  the 
plural  of  that?),  potato-masher 
grenades,  barbed  wire,  Very  lights, 
howitzers  and  slightly  used  corned- 
willie  cans. 

This  is  a  lucky  break  for  the 
munition  makers,  who  have  been 
sitting  around  since  November  n, 
1018,  wondering  where  the  next 
meal  was  coming  from.  True, 
there  were  a  few  struggles  going  on 
—in  the  Riff  mountains  and  in 
China — but  these  were  just  road 
wars  and  the  contestants  couldn't 
afford  to  spend  any  real  money  on 
them.  But  now,  with  the  sudden 
passion  for  military  movies,  the 
factories  are  once  again  humming 
merrily,  fulfilling  their  patriotic 
duty  by  furnishing  supplies  for  the 
Battle  of  Hollywood. 

This  is  a  sudden  and  thoroughly 
unexpected  development.  Before 
"What  Price  Glory?"  was  pro- 
duced, in  the  fall  of  1924, 
theatrical   or  motion-pic- 
ture producer — or  maga- 
zine editor,  for  that  matter 
—  would   have   told  you 
that  the  war  was  absolutely 
cold  as  a  subject  of  popular 
interest.   The  public,  they 
said,  was  sick  of  talking 
and  hearing  about  the  war.  They  un- 
doubtedly were  right — in  theory,  at 
least. 

"What  Price  Glory?"  however, 
proved  to  be  a  smashing  success — not 
because  it  was  about  the  war,  but  be- 
cause it  happened  to  be  an  extraor- 
dinarily fine  play.  It  served  to  in- 
dicate that  the  late  unpleasantness 
had  not  been  exhausted  as  a  subject 
for  discussion.  It  also  indicated — 
and  movie  producers  should  bear  this 
in  mind — that  the  public  is  anxious 
to  hear  the  real  low-down  on  the  war, 
in  all  its  phases ;  that  what  the  average 
citizen  is  sick  of  is  the  false,  mislead- 
ing, propaganda-soaked  bunk  which 
flourished  during  the  recruiting  days 
and  the  Liberty  Loan  drives. 

While  the  fame  of  "What  Trice 
Glory?"  was  ringing  from  coast  to 
coast,  officials  of  the  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  movie  corporation  con- 
cluded,  with  commendable  astute- 
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An  i/gly  look  across  a  dugout  card 
table  in  " The  Unknown  Soldier" 


Eight  years  ago  Charlie  Chaplin  saw  the 
possibilities  of  the  war  and  produced 
the  yet-to-be-surpassed  "Shoulder  Arms' ' 


ness,  that  a  war  film  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  play  might  well  be  in  order.  The 
picture  rights  to  "What  Price  Glory?"  were 
quoted  at  a  prohibitively  high  figure;  further- 
more, the  producer  of  the  play,  Arthur  Hopkins, 
didn't  want  a  movie  to  be  made  of  it  until 
the  play  itself  had  been  exhibited  all  over 
the  country. 

Metro-Goldwyn  settled  that  difficulty  by 
commissioning  Laurence  Stallings,  co-author  of 
"What  Price  Glory?"  and  a  veteran  of  the 
Second  Division,  to  write  a  special  war  story  for 
them.  Stallings  went  to  Hollywood,  conferred 
with  King  Vidor,  who  was  to  direct  the  picture, 
and  turned  out  the  bare  outline  of  a  plot;  this 
plot  subsequently  took  form  as  "The  Big 
Parade."  He  incorporated  into  it  some  elements 
of  his  novel  "Plumes";  the  title  was  derived 
from  a  short  story  that  he  had  contributed  to 
the  New  Republic. 

"The  Big  Parade"  started  out  unosten- 
tatiously to  be  an  ordinary  six-reel  picture.  But 
as  Vidor  and  Irving  Thalberg  (one  of  the  studio 
executives)  worked  on  it,  they  realized  that  it 
was  assuming  colossal  proportions.  They  saw 
that  they  had  something  great  here — something 
unusual  ard  strangely  exciting — and  they  per- 
suaded their  home  office  to  appropriate  more 
and  more  money  to  expend  on  this  production. 
The}'  even  changed  some  of  the  cast,  and  retook 
the  scenes  in  which  the  original  players  had 
appeared. 

As  the  picture  grew,  word  spread  through 
Hollywood — and  from  Hollywood  throughout 
the  country — that  "The  Big  Parade"  was 
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"The  Unknown  Soldier" — an 
obvious  attempt  to  cash  in  on 
what  is  known  as  a  "wow  title." 
The  picture  itself  had  inspiring 
moments,  but  as  a  whole  proved 
to  be  pretty  feeble. 

"Tell  It  to  the  Marines" — the 
much-discussed  Metro-Goldywn 
production,  in  which  the  Marine 
Corps  itself  is  to  take  part.  Lon 
Chaney  and  William  Haines 
head  the  cast. 

"The  Greater  Glory" — a  highly 
sexed  drama  of  life  in  Vienna  be- 
fore, during  and  after  the  war, 
with  Anna  Q.  Nilsson  and  Con- 
way Tearle,  not  to  mention  those 
prominent  film  stars,  the  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse. 

"Wings"  and  "The  Big  Parade 
of  the  Air" — both  of  which 
glorify  the  American  ace.  They 
are  being  produced  by  Famous 
Players-Lasky  and  Metro-Gold- 
wyn,  respectively. 

''The  Wedding 
March" — a  new  Von 
Stroheim  production, 
containing  some  bru- 
tally realistic  war 
scenes. 


destined  to  be  the  smash  hit  of  the 
year.    Whispers  and  shouts  of  its 
importance  drifted  into  the  plush- 
lined  offices  of  movie  magnates — 
and  these  magnates   needed  no 
straws  to  tell  them  which  way  the 
wind  was  blowing.   "The  war  will 
be  sure-fire  stuff  next  season,"  they 
concluded.     The  film  business  be- 
ing what  it  is,  plans  were  set  in  motion  for  more 
and  bigger  war  pictures;  even  before  "The  Big 
Parade"  had  been  released  several  of  its  imitators 
were  in  production,  and  more — a  great  many 
more — have  followed. 

I  have  been  able  to  locate  some  twenty  pictures, 
all  produced  by  the  larger  companies  and  all  deal- 
ing primarily  with  the  celebrated  world  conflict, 
which  have  either  appeared  already  or  have  been 
announced  for  future  appearance. 

Among  them  are  these: 

"Behind  the  Front" — a  broad  comedy  about  a 
detective  who  chased  a  crook  into  a  recruiting 
office,  where  both  enlisted.  They  became  buddies 
in  France,  but  after  their  discharge  the  chase  was 
resumed.  "Behind  the  Front,"  in  which  Wallace 
Beery  and  Raymond  Hatton  were  the  chief  at- 
traction, was  the  first  war  film  to  join  the  big 
parade.  It  proved  to  be  enormously  successful. 

"Three  Faces  East" — a  spy  melodrama  which 
flourished  on  the  stage  in  the  last  days  of  the  war 
and  was  converted  last  season  into  a  movie,  with 
moderately  satisfactory  results.  It  showed  scenes 
at  the  British  front,  and  a  stupendous  bombard- 
ment of  London  by  a  fleet  of  several  dozen  Zeppe- 
lins. 
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some,  to  make  a  wartime  army 
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"Heaven  on  Earth" — concerned  chiefly  with  the  poilus. 
Renee  Adoree  is  in  it. 

"The  Better  'Ole" — a  transcription  of  Captain  Bruce  Bairns- 
father's  famous  play,  with  Syd  Chaplin  (removed  from  his  skirts) 
as  Old  Bill. 

"Mare  Nostrum" — Rex  Ingram's  production  of  the  Ibanez 
story,  which  describes  the  horrors  of  submarine  warfare  in  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Germany  has  taken  violent 
exception  to  "Mare  Nostrum,"  and  it  is  doubtful  that  it  will  get 
much  of  a  hand  in  Berlin. 

"We're  in  the  Navy  Now" — a  sequel  to  "Behind  the  Front," 
with  the  same  principal  players. 

"The  Big  Gun" — another  epic  of  the  Navy's  part  in  the  war. 

"Seventh  Heaven" — an  adaptation  of  an  enormously  popular 
play. 

There  are  others — including  "Gobs"  (with  Ralph  Graves), 
"The  Gob"  (with  Larry  Semon),  "Tin  Hats,"  "Forever  After" 
(with  Corinne  Griffith),  "The  Fighting  Marine"  (a  series  of  two- 
reelers,  featuring  the  embattled  Gene  Tunney)  and  one  that 
bears  the  highly  suggestive  title,  "Mademoiselle  from  Armen- 
tieres"  (with  Leatrice  Joy  as  that  unforgettable  heroine  who 
would  do  almost  anything  for  souvenirs). 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  screen  vers'on  of  "What  Price 
Glory?"  the  play  that  is  really  responsible  for  all  this  wild  rush 
to  arms. 

Long  after  Laurence  Stallings  had  done  his  work  on  "The 
Big  Parade,"  and  when  the  picture  itself  was  completed,  the  Fox 
Film  Corporation  purchased  the  film  rights  to  "What  Price 
Glory?"  and  planned  to  convert  it  into  a  super-super  production. 
The  price  paid  for  this  manuscript  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ninety  thousand 
dollars. 

When   "The   Big  Parade"  was  first 
shown  in  New  York,  plaintive  cries  of 
distress  were  heard  to  emanate  from  the 
Fox  office.    It  was  charged  that  Stallings 
had  been  stealing  his  own  stuff — that  he'd 
sold  the  Great  War  to  Metro- 
Goldwyn    and    then    to  Fox. 
There  was  even  some  talk  of  a 
lawsuit. 

The  Fox  officials  thought  bet- 
ter of  this  and  decided  that  "The 
Big  Parade"  didn't  really  cross 
"What  Price  Glory?"  at  all.  The 
threatened  suit  never  came  off. 
Nevertheless,  these  same  Fox 
officials  charged  forth  again  with 
another  terrific  grievance,  this 
one  being  inspired  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  Metro-Goldwyn 
had  signed  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  to  an  exclusive 
contract  for  their  production, 
"Tell  It  to  the  Marines." 

Whether  this  argument  was 
amicably  settled,  or  whether  it  is 
still  rankling,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
The  matter  was  hushed  up,  prob- 
ably by  that  benevolent  boss  of 
the  turbulent  movie  industry, 
Will  H.  Hays. 

"What  Price  Glory?"  as  a 
picture  has  now  been  completed 
and  the  advance  reports  on  it  are 
highly  promising.  It  was  directed 
by  Raoul  Walsh,  the  principal 
members  of  the  cast  being  Ed- 
mund Lowe  (as  Sergeant  Quirt), 
Victor  MacLaglen  (as  Captain 
Flagg)  and  Dolores  del  Rio  (as 
Charmaine  de  la  Cognac). 

It  will  be  seen,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  foregoing  list  of 
prospective  pictures,  that  all 
branches  of  activity  in  the  war 
are  to  be  considered  on  the 
screen — the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Air 
Service.  Eventually,  perhaps,  the 
movie  magnates  will  turn  their 
attention  to  those  other  heroes  of 
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ioi7-'i8,  the  dollar  a-year  men  and  the  gallant  shipyard  workers. 
Certainly  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  epics  that  can  be 
produced. 

There  are  other  super-films  which  are  destined  to  follow'  the 
profitable  trail  blazed  by  "The  Big  Parade."  In  these  the  film 
people  have  gone  back  through  history  to  delve  into  other  and 
more  picturesque  wars. 

"The  Flaming  Frontier."  which  has  already  been  released, 
pictured  Custer's  last  stand,  with  impersonations  of  General 
Grant  and  other  prominent  figures  of  the  day  thrown  in. 

"The  Vanishing  American,"  a  success  of  last  season,  contained 
many  views  of  Indian  fighting  and  a  few  scenes  at  the  French 
front  as  well. 

"The  Volga  Boatman,"  also  released,  delved  into  the  gory  de- 
tails of  the  Russian  revolution. 

"Old  Ironsides,"  which  (on  paper)  appears  to  be  the  most 
promising  product  of  the  new  season,  deals  with  the  activities 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Constitution  against  the  pirates  in  Tripoli.  This 
has  been  directed  by  James  Cruze,  who  was  responsible  for  "The 
Covered  Wagon;"  the  story  was  prepared  by  Laurence  Stallings. 

"Beau  Geste,"  another  massive  production,  is  a  melodramatic 
tale  of  the  Foreign  Legion  in  Africa. 

"The  Rough  Riders,"  of  course,  will  center  in  the  person  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  as  he  appeared  at  the  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill. 

Small  wonder — in  view  of  all  these  martial  activities — that  the 
fair  fields  of  southern  California  are  pitted  with  shell  holes,  that 
the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  orange  blossoms  is  tainted  with  the 
slightly  nauseating  odor  of  cordite,  and  that  every  organist  in 
every  movie  theatre  throughout  the  country  is  learning  to  play 
"Hinky,  Dinky  Parlez  Vous."  As  for 
the  poor  oppressed  extras  out  in  Holly- 
wood, their  task  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  every  day.  In  past  times,  any 
extra  who  could  dance,  swim  and  ride, 
and  who  owned  a  dress  suit,  could  find 
regular  employment  at  the 
studios.  Now,  in  addition 
to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, he  must  know  how 
to  execute  squads  right  and 
how  to  open  a  handy  first- 
aid  kit  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed. 

It  is  a  strange,  unaccount- 
able development,  this  sud- 
den revival  of  interest  in 
the  war.  All  sorts  of  theories 
have  been  advanced  by  way 
of  explanation,  but  the  real 
reason  will  probably  be 
found  in  that  honored  adage, 
"the  truth  will  out." 

In  1017  and  1918  every- 
one was  supposed  (in  patri- 
otism's name)  to  look  toward 
the  trenches  with  rose- 
colored  spectacles.  It  was 
treasonous  to  intimate  that 
our  boys  in  France  were 
anything  short  of  snow- 
wrhite  crusaders — Galahads 
in  olive  drab — and  that 
their  opponents  weren't  all 
evil  monsters  who  mutilated 
Belgian  babies  and  used 
their  own  dead  for  the  manu- 
facture of  war  material.  If 
"What  Price  Glory?"  had 
been  offered  for  production 
in  1018,  its  authors  would 
have  been  reported  to  the 
National  Security  League, 
and  both  of  them  would 
have  been  in  Leavenworth 
to  this  day.  The  scene  in 
"The  Big  Parade"  wherein 
the  doughboy  hero  gives  his 
last  cigarette  to  a  dying 
Heinie  would  have  been 
hooted  off  the  screen  as  a  de- 
plorable instance  of  "fra- 
ternizing with  the  enemy." 
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Commissioned,  non-commissioned  and  civilian  personnel  in 
a  close-up  from  the  film  version  of  "What  Price  Glory?" 


The  false,  hysterical  civilian  spirit 
of  those  war  days  was  reflected  in  the 
movies  that  emerged  from  Hollywood 
at  the  time.  And  what  gems  those 
movies  were!  All  of  them — with  one 
unforgettable  exception — were  calcu- 
lated to  stir  up  enthusiasm  for  the 
Liberty  Loans  and  the  George  Creel 
Bureau  of  Public  Information.  They 
had  the  quality  of  such  song-hits  as 
"Rose  of  No  Man's  Land"  and  "Hello, 
General  Pershing,  Is  My  Daddy  Safe 
Tonight?" 

Shortly  before  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  I  happened  to  be  incarcerated 
in  a  hospital  near  Reading,  in  Eng- 
land. There  was  a  big  movie  theatre 
in  the  town,  the  proprietor  of  which 
admitted  wounded  soldiers  free  of 
charge — with  the  result  that  this 
house  was  jammed  afternoon  and 
evening  with  non-paying  guests.  In- 
deed, when  any  real  cash  customers 
happened  into  the  place,  they  had  to 
stand  up.  It  is  staggering  to  con- 
sider what  the  theatre  owner  must 
have  lost  as  a  result  of  his  hospitality 
— but  somehow,  sometime,  he'll  get 
his  reward.  Whoever  he  was,  he  had 
all  the  ear-marks  of  a  good  scout. 

Practically  all  of  the  films  shown  in 
that  cinema  palace  came  from 
America,  and  a  good  percentage  of 
them  dealt  with  the  then  current  war. 
They  showed  views  of  neatly  clad, 
immaculate  doughboys,  in  shiny  tin 
hats,  dashing  over  the  top,  waving 
Old  Glory,  and  refusing  to  halt  at  any 
point  west  of  Berlin.  They  showed 
love  scenes  in  dugouts  between  hand- 
some young  colonels  (with  their  Sam 
Browne  belts  over  the  left  shoulder) 
and  beautiful,  marcelled  nurses. 
They  showed  scenes  wherein  Old 
Faithful,  the  Red  Cross  Airedale,  res- 
cued his  master  in  No  Man's  Land. 

You  can  probably  imagine  the  re- 
ception of  such  terrible  pictures  at 
the  hands  of  an  audience  composed  of 
British  Tommies — and  wounded  Tom- 
mies, at  that.  They  hooted  and  cat- 
called and  jeered  and  made  other  vul- 
gar noises.  Needless  to  say,  they  de- 
rived from  these  films  a  distorted  and 
none  too  complimentary  opinion  of 
America's  part  in  the  war. 

I  have  said  that  there  was  one 
memorable  exception — and  it  is  the 
one  war  picture  that  has  survived,  the 
only  one  that  successfully  penetrated 
the  pall  of  propaganda  and  touched 
reality. 

That  picture  was  "Shoulder  Arms" 
; — Charlie   Chaplin's  notable  contribution  to  war  literature. 

When  "Shoulder  Arms"  was  shown  to  these  wounded  Tommies, 
their  hoots  turned  to  hurrahs,  their  jeers  were  converted  into 
cheers.  I  know  of  no  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  now  obvious 
fact  that  Charlie  Chaplin  is  a  genius.  Nor  has  he  ever,  in  all  his 
spectacular  career,  received  a  more  honest,  heartfelt  tribute  than 
that  paid  to  him  by  these  disillusioned,  war-weary  men. 

Chaplin  knew  as  little  about  the  war  as  did  the  other  movie 
producers  of  Hollywood.  He  must  have  been  imbued  with  as 
many  false  ideas  as  they  were.  But  he  did  have  something  which 
none  of  them  possessed — and,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
Mordecai  Brown  could  count  the  men  who  do  possess  it  on  the 
lingers  of  his  right  hand. 

That  one  thing  is  an  uncanny  instinct  for  humanity,  a  sensitive 
appreciation  of  human  frailty  which  enabled  Chaplin  to  know 
what  average  people  would  do  and  think  under  any  circum- 
stances, however  extraordinary.  Thus  Charlie  Chaplin,  wearing 
the  uniform  of  a  humble  American  soldier,  was  actually  every 
soldier  that  ever  went  to  war.    He  understood  how  a  soldier 


A  barnyard  idyll  from  "The  Big  Parade" 


feels  when  he  drills  for  the  first  time,  when  he's  compelled  to  sleep 
in  a  damp  dugout,  when  he  fails  to  receive  a  letter  from  home. 

Thus,  even  the  British  soldiers  who  saw  "Shoulder  Arms" 
roared  with  enthusiasm.  Everything  that  Charlie  Chaplin  did 
was  real — and  therefore  an  amazingly  graphic  reflection  of  some- 
thing that  they  themselves  had  done. 

Actually,  "The  Big  Parade"  is  substantially  the  same  story  as 
"Shoulder  Arms,"  and  endowed  with  much  the  same  irreverent 
point  of  view.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Holly- 
wood now  should  study  "Shoulder  Arms"  and  profit  by  its 
example.  It  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  perfect  picture  of 
the  war — the  perfect  reproduction  of  the  deathless  spirit  which 
animated  men  in  the  front  line. 

The  war  was  not  the  glorious,  romantic  adventure  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  time;  nor  was  it  the  dismal,  sordid  mess 
some  tragic  writers  have  made  of  it,  It  was,  in  reality,  a  crazy 
slap-stick  comedy — devoid  of  rhyme,  reason,  continuity  or 
coherence — but  charged  with  a  weird,  inexplicable  fascination 
for  the  biggest  audience  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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^Ihe  Radio  Boom  Makes  Way  for 


The RADIO  INDUSTRY 

(Bt/  David  Sarnojf 


"<7\    /"EVER  heard  of  it!" 

/\  /  Ask  any  citizen  of  ordinary  intelligence,  back  in 
C/  \  iqiq  or  early  1920,  what  he  thought  of  radio  teleph- 
ony,  and  you  would  probably  have  got  this  an- 
swer. Hard  as  it  is  to  realize  today,  at  the  time  when  our  over- 
seas troops  were  just  out  of  uniform  hardly  anyone  knew  of  the 
existence  of  what  today  we  call  "radio." 

As  far  as  it  affected  the  average  American,  wireless  telephony 
at  that  time  didn't  exist.  A  few  thousands  of  wireless  "ama- 
teurs" throughout  the  country,  enthusiasts  who  sat  up  to  all 
hours  of  the  morning  sending  and  receiving  dot-and-dash  mes- 
sages, knew  that  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  had  been  done 
and  considerable  progress  made  in  the  direction  of  sending  voices 
and  other  sounds  than  code  through  the  ether.  Men  who  had 
come  in  contact  with  it  in  the  military  and  naval  signal  service 
knew  what  this  progress  was,  and  people  who  had  read  of  it  in 
the  papers — and  believed  what  they  read  there! — realized  that  it 
might  eventually  be  of  some  use  to  everyday  folks. 

But  in  the  mind  of  the  average  man  radio  telephony  held  about 
the  same  interest  as  the  canals  on  Mars. 

Then,  principally  around  and  in  the  larger  cities  in  the  Eastern 
half  of  the  country,  folks  began  to  hear  about  some  mysterious 
apparatus — generally  referred  to  then  as  "wireless" — which 
brought  to  its  owner,  in  his  easy  chair  at  home,  music  and  all 
sorts  of  programs  from  a  distance.  At  first  this  entertainment 
came  from  just  one  station — the  only  station  in  the  country — 
at  East  Pittsburgh.  Presently  other  stations  began  broadcasting. 
And  almost  overnight  the  public  was  crowding  into  every  place 
which  offered  radio  receiving  sets  and  parts  for  sale,  sometimes 
even  staging  a  riot  in  its  eagerness  to  get  the  chance  to  buy 
some  of  the  parts  which  were  not  being  produced  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  demand — tubes,  for  instance. 

Only  one  result  could  have  been  expected  from  this.  The 
sudden  demand  brought  into  the  radio  business  a  great  number 
of  concerns,  their  owners  hoping  for  great  prosperity  to  be 
attained  simply  by  being  in  an  industry  which  was  booming. 

At  the  peak  of  this  scramble  to  get  into  the  radio  industry, 
there  were  over  three  thousand  concerns  making  radio  sets  or 
parts.  Contrast  this  with  the  number  of  concerns  making 
automobiles  today,  and  automobile  parts  and  accessories. 
Even  though  an  automobile  is  a  much  larger  unit,  though  it 
contains  many  more  parts  and  on  the  average  sells  for  a  price 
several  times  the  cost  of  an  average  radio  set,  the  automobile 
industry  cannot  support  any  such  number  of  manufacturers. 

What  happened  in  the  radio  industry  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  every  line  of  business,  and  more  especially  in  those  lines 
founded  on  a  base  of  technical  scientific  knowledge.  First 
came  the  period  of  experiment.  During  this  period,  those  engaged 
in  the  work  were  nourished  simply  by  vision  and  by  fundamental 
discoveries. 

Then  came  the  period  of  development,  when  everyone  tried 
to  get  into  the  business  whether  or  not  he  was  technically 
equipped  to  contribute  to  its  development,  in  the  hope  of  making 
large  profits.  Ihe  demand  for  automobiles,  during  the  period 
between  1903  and  1916,  was  so  great  that  production  increased 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  percent  every  year.  And  a  great 
many  automobile  makers  were  able  to  earn  profits  and  stay  in 
business  by  supplying  some  of  the  violent  demand  for  cars, 
even  though  their  product  was  not  really  good. 

In  1916  the  automobile  industry  entered  the  period  of  stability 
— stability,  that  is,  for  the  manufacturers  who  had  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  automobile-making  knowledge.  For 
when,  as  happened  about  then,  the  manufacturers  who  had 
really  been  pushing  ahead  to  greater  scientific  knowledge  and 
increased  technical  skill  got  a  good  head  start  on  the  makers 
who  had  been  imitators  rather  than  pioneers,  the  weaklings 
went  out  of  business. 


During  the  period  of  development  in  the  radio  industry, 
the  three-thousand-odd  manufacturers  managed  to  keep 
going.  And  then  some  few  concerns  which  had  really  been 
advancing  the  art  of  radio  communication  were  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  field  that  the  bulk  of  the  three  thousand  could  no  longer 
make  money.  That  ended  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  may 
be  termed  the  period  of  development.  The  year  1925  saw  a 
large  number  of  radio  and  radio-parts  manufacturers  go  out 
of  business.  This  was  the  penalty  they  had  to  pay  for  not 
keeping  abreast  and  ahead  of  other  manufacturers.  They  had 
contributed  nothing  to  the  industry,  and  so  they  lost  out. 

Today  the  radio  industry  is  well  started  down  the  period 
of  stability.  A  good  many  concerns  still  in  the  business  will 
doubtless  cease  or  change  their  present  method  of  doing  business 
before  the  industry  is  wholly  stabilized.  The  demand  for  radio 
receiving  sets  is  going  along  fast — but  the  public  will  buy,  in  gen- 
eral, only  that  equipment  which  is  known  to  be  satisfactory. 
No  longer  will  the  householder  pay  over  his  good  dollars  for  a  set 
which  he  knows  nothing  of.  Experience  has  taught  him  the 
folly  of  that. 


DO  NOT  misunderstand  me.   The  demand  for  radio  receiving 
sets  is  going  along  just  as  fast  as  ever.    There  exists  a  huge 
market  in  this  line .  There  is  no  danger  of  reaching  a  saturation  point. 

The  United  States  has  about  26,000,000  homes.  During  the 
years  of  its  existence,  the  phonograph  industry  has  placed 
phonographs  in  10,500,000,  or  44.4  percent  of  these  homes. 
Over  15,000,000  homes  have  automobiles.  And  only  about  5,000,- 
000  homes  have  radio  receivers. 

This  fact  is  always  a  little  startling  to  the  man  who  has  not 
studied  market  possibilities  in  the  field.  Most  people  assume 
that  almost  every  home  has  a  radio  receiving  set,  or  at  least  as 
many  homes  as  have  automobiles.  Actually,  about  sixty  per- 
cent of  American  homes  have  automobiles.  About  twenty  per- 
cent have  radio  receivers. 

The  radio  industry  is  today  in  relatively  about  the  same 
situation  as  the  automobile  industry  was  in  1916.  The  first 
flush  of  enthusiasm  is  past,  a  steady  demand  has  been  built  up 
among  the  people.  They  want  radio  sets,  but  they  want  good 
ones.  They  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  just  anything  at  all 
which  is  labeled  "radio." 

But  while  the  number  of  manufacturers  has  been  decreasing, 
the  annual  sales  of  the  radio  industry  have  been  increasing. 
The  best  estimates  of  sales,  at  consumers'  prices,  for  1924  are 
$300,000,000;  for  1925,  $350,000,000.  And  as  accurately  as  the 
volume  for  1926  can  be  estimated  now,  in  mid-summer,  it  will 
run  well  above  the  1925  figure. 

Besides  the  manufacturers,  there  are  about  a  thousand  whole- 
sale distributors  and  jobbers  of  radio  equipment,  and  an  estimated 
thirty  thousand  retail  dealers.  Taking  together  all  of  the  people 
directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  radio,  the  total  reaches  the 
impressive  figure  of  250,000. 

So,  while  radio  is  young  as  an  industry,  it  is  far  from  small. 
While  it  is  new,  it  is  firmly  established.  While  the  first  mad 
scramble  to  buy  sets  has  subsided — to  the  gratification  of  every- 
one except  the  shoestring,  mushroom  operators  who  entered  the 
field  to  make  a  quick  clean-up  and  who  in  general  failed  in 
ambition — the  business  is  growing  steadily. 

Until  a  year  or  so  ago,  radio  receiving  sets  were  being  im- 
proved so  rapidly  that  no  sooner  did  the  consumer  buy  a  set  than 
it  was  out  of  date.  A  good  many  people  lost  confidence  in  radio 
through  this  process.  It  is  never  pleasant  to  see  something 
become  obsolete  shortly  after  we  have  paid  our  money  for  it. 

But  today  the  customer  who  buys  a  radio  receiving  set  of 
advanced  design  is  not  likely  to  have  any  such  experience. 
The  days  of  preliminary  development  ( Continued  on  page  "j6 ) 
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~  HE  truth  but  helps  a  good  story. 
And  confession  is  good  for  the 
soul. 

Instructions  were  given  me  that 
this  story  must  be  written  immediately. 
Now  I  am  wondering  why  I  did  not 
carry  my  typewriter  with  me  to  the  mile- 
high  altitude  and  there  employ  my  time 
in  preparing  a  chronicle  of  one  of  America's 
most  interesting  recreational  ventures  in 
comfort  beneath  the  canopy  of  some  age- 
old  cedar. 

I  didn't,  but  I  am  forewarned 
now  and  will  display  a  modicum 
of  foresight  should  other  similar 
occasion  arise.  And  last  night, 
when  I  had  returned  from  that 
mile-high  mountain  camp,  where 
cool  winds  come  frolicking  down 
from  snowfield  and  glacier — where, 
after  the  sun  has  set,  one  finds 
comfort  in  the  campfire's  glow  and 
searches  until  he  finds  his  heaviest 
coat — I  had  regrets. 

The  sun  had  been  shining  with  a 
fierce  vengeance  all  day  long,  and 
the  lowland  atmosphere,  dense 
and  humid  at  a  near  sea-level  eleva- 
tion, caused  perspiration  to  ooze 
from  every  pore  and  brought  an 
unbearable  depression.  The  city's 
heat  and  the  remnant  of  the  day's 
crowd  dashed  that  enthusiasm  that 
every  newspaper  man  and  writer 
feels  when  he  is  keen  to  get  at  his 
story  and  see  the  word  pictures 
that  are  racing  through  his  mind 
flowing  out  in  line  after  line  from 
his  typewriter.  A  return  to  the 
mountain,  distant  thirty-six  miles, 
was  impossible  or  at  least  im- 
practical, but  I  resolved  to  dupli- 
cate the  setting  of  the  highland 
forests  as  closely  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  Instead  of  swelter- 
ing at  my  typewriter,  with 
splotches  of  grease  paint,  smeared 
over  my  face  to  prevent  sunburn 
while  on  the  mountain,  still  linger- 
ing at  the  edges  of  my  hair,  and 
hurrying  my  story,  I  hastened 
home  to  remove  smothering  woolen 
underwear,  to  a  shower  bath  and 
my  bed  for  a  three-hour  nap. 

It  is  2.30  a.  m.  now,  and  as  I 
walked  the  few  blocks  from  my 


The  S  rCTS 


The  laws  of  successful  mountain-climbing 
are  these:  "Stick  ivith  the  bunch,  watch  your 
step  and  obey  the  guides" 


<ByJoe  D. 


home  to  my  office,  the  new  moon 
was  rising  over  the  ridge  of  the  east- 
ern foothills.  It  was  the  same  moon 
I  had  seen  under  other  circumstances 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  before. 
From  my  bed,  just  rolls  of  blankets 
on  the  springy  cushions  of  fir  boughs 
spread  thickly  on  the  earth  beneath 
a  young  spruce,  I  had  seen  that 
young  moon  through  a  vista  of  trees. 

The  camp  bugler  had  blown  rev- 
eille. It  seemed  but  minutes  since 
I  had  dropped  to  sleep  after  watch- 
ing the  stars  twinkle  in  the  clear  sky 
above  me.  Fellow  recreationists 
were  emerging  from  similar  beds  all 
around  me.  Some  one  called  out 
that  it  was  just  four  o'clock.  Pink 
suffused  the  eastern  horizon,  and  an 
amethystine  glow  was  touching  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  towering 
above  the  camp.  The  woodland  was 
still  in  somber  shadows.  The  Legion 
party  was  getting  an  early  start  for 
the  climb.  I  thought  of  that  moon, 
and  the  setting  of  a  summer  dawn, 
with  its  invigorating  chill,  on  the 
mountainside.  And  thus  thinking, 
I  opened  my  office  doors  and  windows 
and  set  myself  to  the  task  of  telling 
of  a  Mount  Hood  Legion  Climb. 

And  what,  you  may  ask,  is  the 
Mount  Hood  Legion  Climb?  You 
would  know  were  you  an  Oregon 
Legionnaire,  or  one  from  any  other 
community  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, for  that  matter. 

The  Mount  Hood  Legion  Climb  in 
five  short  years  has  developed  into 
an  out-of-doors  recreational  classic. 
It  is  the  evolution  of  a  big  idea. 

When  the  United  States  entered 
the  World  War,  Hood  River  Valley, 
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known  internationally  for  its  ap- 
ples, was  the  home  of  a  unit  of 
Oregon  National  Guardsmen,  Com- 
pany C,  Oregon  Coast  Artillery. 
In  the  early  summer  of  1921  mem- 
bers of  Hood  River  Post  of  The 
American  Legion  who  had  been 
mobilized  in  the  guard  company 
proposed  a  reunion.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Legionnaires  and 
ex-guardsmen  and  their  wives  and 
sweethearts  hold  a  mountaineer- 
ing party. 

Then  came  the  big  idea.  A  half- 
dozen  ex-service  men  seemed  to 
have  had  the  inspiration  simul- 
taneously. In  those  days  soon 
after  the  war,  when  Legion  posts 
were  springing  into  existence 
throughout  the  nation  and  when 
these  self-same  posts  were  seeking 
activities  whereby  their  members 
could  expend  their  zeal  and  energy 
for  community  good,  Hood  River 
Legionnaires,  too,  were  pondering 
over  some  worthy  objective. 

The  resident  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  topography  and  area 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  of  the 
desires  and  ambitions  of  the  com- 
monwealth's people  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  Hood 
River  Post's  development  of  the 
Mount  Hood  Climb.  Many  of 
Oregon's  counties  are  big  enough 
to  swallow  up  several  New  Eng- 
land States.  The  vastness  of  Ore- 
gon's national  forests  and  the 
splendor  of  the  State's  scenery 
must  be  seen  to  be  comprehended. 
For  all  its  landed  area,  Oregon  has 
less  than  a  million  population. 


One  of  the  yawning  crevasses  that  can  safely 
be  -peeked  into  by  participants  in  Mount 
Hood  Post's  annual  climb 


Oregon  wanted  new  residents.  With  po- 
tential resources  unlimited,  Oregon  needed 
to  work  out  a  program  for  attracting 
visitors,  and  one  of  the  State's  greatest 
undeveloped  natural  resources  was  its 
scenery. 

"Exploit  Oregon  scenery  and  make  it 
accessible  and  the  flow  of  visitors  will  be 
inevitable."  Such  was  the  argument  of  one 
Legion  member,  discussing  the  company 
reunion  back  in  1921.  "Let's  not  make 
this  affair  of  ours  a  puny  little  gather- 
ing of  ourselves.  Let's  make  it  a  party 
for  the  public.  Let's  tell  the  world 
about  Mount  Hood  and  let's  make  a 
camp  up  there  on  the  side  of  the  big 
hill  and  use  the  facilities  of  our  or- 
ganization in  such  wise  that  any  one 
who  wants  to  can  travel  up  and  play 
in  Mount  Hood's  snows — climb  to 
the  top,  if  he  wishes,  without  having 
to  mortgage  his  home." 

Thus  was  born  the  Mount  Hood 
Legion  Climb. 

And  has  it  been  a  success?  Ask 
any  well-informed  Oregonian  and 
you'll  get  the  correct  answer.  Ask 
the  newspaper  folk  of  the  state. 
They  have  told  about  the  accom- 
plishments of  Hood  River  Post  in 
news  story  and  in  editorial  com- 
ment. 

Five  years  ago  the  man  or  woman 
who  had  climbed  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Hood  was  considered  to  have 
achieved  a  feat  that  placed  him  or 
her  above  the  common  run  of  mor- 
tals. Just  getting  up  to  the  snow- 
line of  the  mountain  peak,  although 
but  thirty-six  miles  from  the  city 
limits  of  Hood  River,  was  an  ex- 
pensive undertaking — one  that  re- 
quired  no   small   expenditure  of 

■ energy  as  well  as  money.  None 
but  the  patient  attempted  the  jour- 
ney. No  such  thing  as  a  motor 
highway  to  the  mountain  existed 
then.  There  was  a  sort  of  road,  a 
crooked,  tortuous,  steep  gash  for- 
est or  shrub-covered  canyonside, 
and  the  dust  during  summer  months 
was  more  than  a  foot  deep  in  places. 
And  after  the  end  of  this  trail  had 
been  reached  it  was  necessary  to 
walk  over  miles  of  difficult  moun- 
tain trail  to  the  timber  line.  Camp 
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equipment  had  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mountain  by  the  expensive 
and  cumbersome  method  of  pack-horse  trains. 

Such  were  the  obstacles  which  Hood  River  Post  faced  when 
its  members  proposed  to  "bring  the  mountain  to  Mahomet." 
But  big  ideas,  when  they  are  expressed  with  a  ring  of  sincerity, 
when  they  convey  a  volume  of  potentialities,  get  a  response. 
The  post's  plans  took  from  the  outset.  Chambers  of  commerce 
and  civic  and  public  bodies  joined  willingly  and  enthusiastically 
in  support  of  it. 

All  Oregon  in  1921  was  at  a  climactic  point  in  a  great  good 
roads  campaign,  making  ready  great  scenic  avenues  for  visiting 
motor  tourists.   A  feature  of  the  highway  program  included  a 


A  pause  for  breath  on  an  ice  ridge  ten  thou- 
sand feet  above  Hood  River  Valley.  In  the 
circle  is  a  Legionnaire  climber  with  his  eyes 
shielded  by  goggles  and  his  face  smeared 
with  grease  as  a  protection  against  the  burn 
which  can  come  from  a  sun  whose  light 
shines  doivn  from  a  clear  sky  and  is  reflected 
up  from  miles  of  spotless  snow 

150-foot  motor  boulevard  encircling  the  base  of  Mount  Hood. 
Even  before  this  now  nationally  known  highway  was  opened  in 
1924,  Hood  River  Post  had  launched  a  campaign  for  a  ten-mile 
spur  road  that  would  connect  the  loop  highway  with  the  very 
snow  fields  of  the  mountain.  The  aid  of  state  and  municipal 
chambers  of  commerce  and  of  the  Oregon  State  Editorial  Associa- 
tion was  enlisted.  The  United  States  Forestry  Service  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  responded  to  the  combined 
appeal  and  this  year  the  new  Coopers  Spur  Lateral  was  opened 
for  traffic  for  the  sixth  annual  Mount  Hood  Legion  Climb. 

In  years  gone  by  one  might  have  sat  atop  an  eminence  on  the 
north  side  of  Mount  Hood  on  a  Fourth  of  July  and  counted  the 
recreationists  in  dozens.  This  year,  from  the  same  vantage  point, 
he  would  have  observed  that  the  glaciers  and  snowfields,  moraines 
and  forests  fairly  swarmed  with  men,  women  and  children. 
Already  the  Legion  Climb  is  bearing  fruit,  although  the  Coopers 
Spur  road  is  not  completely  surfaced  and  has  not  been  officially 
opened  to  traffic.  The  road  to  date  is  but  little  known  to  the 
motoring  public.  Formerly  children  were  never  seen  up  around 
the  snowfields.  Getting  them  there  was  too  difficult  an  under- 
taking for  parents.  This  year  little  tots  romped  in  the  cool 
shade  of  the  conifers  or  rolled  in  carpeted  meadows,  where  scores 
of  species  of  wild  flowers  gleam  like  jewels.  They  celebrated 
July  4th  with  snowball  fights,  gleaning  their  ammunition  from 
some  recess  of  forest  ravine  which  the  sun  never  reaches.  Hood 
River  Post  had  done  more  than  merely  ( Continued  on  page  67) 
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i  A  PERSONAL  VIEW  I 


"  'Member  Me?"  Said  the  man  at  my  side  as  I  sat  down  at 
a  lunch  counter.  I  did  at  a  glance.  The  same  sparkle  in 
his  eyes  as  back  in  the  Argonne  days. 
"How  is  it  coming?"  I  asked.  "Got 
two!"  he  replied.  I  was  going  to  ask, 
"Two  what?"  when  he  added,  "Both 
a  little  Auxiliary  soon.  House  in  the 
settled  down.  Good-bye.  Got  to  catch  a 
That  told  a  lot. 


Two  and  More 
Coming 


boys.    Hope  for 
country,  all 
train  home.' 


A  Lump  Is  coming  into  your  throat  as  it  came  into  mine  at 
this  letter.  You  are  going  to  think  eight  years  back  and 
far  ahead,  but  you  will  have  few  words. 
Why  He  Cannot  You  will  just  feel,  words  being  futile, 
Make  the  Trip  how  this  man  had  the  impulse  to  enter 
the  essay  contest  on  "Why  I  Want  to 
Go  to  France  in  '27"  but  gave  it  up — because  he  cannot  go. 
He  could  not  go  if  he  owned  a  steamer.  He  is  bedridden 
in  the  Veterans  Hospital  at  Lake  City,  Florida. 

"There  are  others,"  he  says.  Such  is  his  spirit  that  he 
adds:  "I  am  happy  in  the  thought  that  we  are  provided 
for  by  our  Government  and  it  is  through  The  American 
Legion  that  we  enjoy  the  privileges  accorded  us." 

The  gamble  of  battle  struck  him  down;  it  left  others 
whole.  I  do  not  see  why,  as  he  lies  helpless  on  his  back, 
he  should  not  tell  his  dreams  of  what  the  trip  which  he 
cannot  share  would  mean  to  him.  It  will  help  those  who 
can  go  to  appreciate  their  good  fortune  and  remind  them  of 
their  duty  to  those  who  cannot  go. 

St.  Joseph  Pioneers.  Looking  across  the  plains  it  estab- 
lished the  first  pony  express.  Now  it  looks  aloft.  Respond- 
ing to  tradition  and  the  leadership  of 
A  City  Looks  such  men  as  Carl  H.  Wolfley,  its  people 
Aloft  have  spent  a  million  dollars  for  its  great 

airport,  which  has  been  sometimes 
credited  to  neighbor  Kansas  City.  St.  Joseph  owns  its 
airport — St.  Joseph,  a  city  abreast  of  the  flying  age.  Every 
dollar  spent  will  yield  richly  in  proclaiming  its  pro- 
gressiveness. 

No  Lie  Harder  to  down;  no  lie  more  wicked  than  that 
which  libels  a  people.    Some  persons  still  believe,  I  find, 

that  we  paid  rent  for  the  trenches  we 
The  Same  occupied  in  France.    The  Adjutant 

Old  Lie  General  and  the  Treasury  Department 

— and  they  certainly  know — have 
denied  that  we  expended  one  cent  in  that  way.  What  we 
did  pay  for  in  France  is  just  what  we  paid  for  at  home, 
and  that  is  the  damage  to  land  that  was  cut  up  by  training. 
This  is  just  as  fair  as  paying  the  farmer  for  crops  which, 
otherwise,  the  land  might  have  grown  as  food  for  soldiers. 


It  Is  Said  that  politics  are  no  better  for  woman  suffrage; 

that  women  are  not  using  the  ballot  now  they  have  it.  Some 
facts.    There  are  two  women  gov- 

Are  Our  Women  ernors;    five   women    secretaries  of 

Slacking?  state;  140  women  members  of  legis- 

latures; more  than  half  the  county 

superintendents  of  schools  in  seven  states  are  women. 

Miss  Allen  is  one  of  the  Ohio  supreme  court  judges. 

and  Miss  Bartelme  a  circuit  judge  in  Illinois.  Women's 

influence  has  made  the  schools  better.    It  is  true  that 

not  enough  women  vote  and  take  an  interest  in  public 

affairs;  and  it  is  also  true  of  the  men. 

I  Notice  That  "Observer"  in  the  Milford  (New  Hamp- 
shire) Cabinet  is  trying  to  be  funny  about  the  proposed  local 

memorial  to  soldier  dead.  In  his 
Not  So  Very  column  he  suggests  that  the  memorial 
Funny  De  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Joyce 

Hawley.  "She's  as  good  looking,  any 
day,  as  any  Venus  we  know,"  he  says.  "Around  the  base 
we  would  have  a  collection  of  empty  bottles  emblematic  of 
dead  soldiers."  There  is  no  telling  what  a  moron  who  falls 
in  the  sewer  in  summer  heat  may  not  do.  I  hope  that  some- 
one in  Milford  has  told  this  one  that  he  was  not  funny  this 
time. 

Sedately,  a  New  York  newspaper  has  been  poking  fun  at 
the  "boosters"  and  "Watch  Our  City  Grow"  slogans  of 

western  towns.  The  butt  was  Pasco, 
And  Pasco  Kept  which  an  engineer  who  was  putting  a 
on  Growing  railroad  through  the  virgin  Northwest 

gave  its  name  to  because  the  barren 
prospect  reminded  him  of  another  Pasco  where  he  had 
lived  near  the  Rio  Grande.  It  was  the  "Watch  Our  City 
Grow"  spirit  that  made  a  flourishing  community  rise;  the 
same  spirit  that  built  the  West.  An  old  New  England 
village  may  think  such  slogans  so  noisy  that  they  would 
disturb  its  quiet.  But  the  way  of  the  pioneers  who  founded 
the  village  was  the  Pasco  way.  Today  New  England,  in 
alarm  lest  its  industries  migrate,  is  talking  "Save  New 
England."  A  slogan  puts  a  community  mind  on  an  object, 
and  when  your  mind  is  on  a  thing  you  are  more  likely 
to  put  your  back  into  it. 

File  Away  the  reams  of  talk!  Label  the  bundle  "Another 
hope  broken!"  as  the  upshot  of  the  European  disarmament 

conference.  Fear  stalked  the  council 
So  Fear  Had  room;  the  fear  of  each  nation  of  its 
the  Floor  neighbors.  The  little  nations  of  central 

Europe,  groaning  under  their  arma- 
ments, asked  if  the  League  of  Nations  could  protect  them. 
No.  Then  the  first  law  of  nature    ( Continued  on  page  75) 
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In  the 


HOUR 
NEED 

'By 

Alexander  Gardiner 


/T  WAS  oppressively  hot,  and  had  been  all  day. 
Occasionally  high  cirrus  clouds  skimming 
across  the  sky  cut  off  for  a  few  minutes  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  but  when  they  had  scuttled 
past  the  heat  came  back  again  with  all  the  fury  of  an 
afternoon  sun  in  early  July  anywhere  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Thermometers  climbed  up  around  the  hundred 
mark,  and  except  for  a  foursome  of  intrepid  golfers 
leisurely  making  its  way  over  the  links  in  the  broad  val- 
ley at  the  foot  of  the  long  hill ,  there  were  no  signs  of  life. 
It  was  Saturday,  and  most  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  at 
the  army  and  navy  arsenals  set  alongside  each  other  near  Lake 
Denmark,  New  Jersey,  were  on  leave  in  New  York,  some  thirty- 
five  miles  away,  or  visiting  in  the  cities  and  towns  nearby. 

Suddenly,  from  out  of  the  west,  low  banked  clouds  appeared. 
The  four  golfers  noticed  them  drawing  near  and  hurried  a  bit. 
The  golfers  were  just  approaching  the  seventeenth  hole,  and  might 
be  able  to  get  their  match  finished  before  rain  arrived.  Through 
the  trees  surrounding  the  course  glistened  the 
roofs  of  the  hollow  tile  buildings  comprising  the 
bulk  of  the  thousand  structures  of  the  Picatinny 
Army  Arsenal.   Barely  visible  through  the  trees 
was  the  little  railroad  station  that  serves  as  com- 
mon ground  for  the  arsenals  of  both  services. 
Up  on  the  hill  were  the  squat  magazines — more 
than  three  hundred  of  them — in  which  were 
something  like  ninety  million  dollars'  worth  of 
explosives.    On  the  very  crest  of  the  hill  stood 
the  administration  and  other  buildings.  Faint 
signs  of  life  in  these — a  window  being  lowered, 
awnings  coming  up.  A  few  tentative  drops  of  rain. 

The  last  of  the  foursome  sunk  his  putt  on  the 
seventeenth  green  as  the  drops  came  down  a  bit 
faster.  Captain  Burwell  Clarke  of  the  Marines 
and  Lt.  Cmdr.  Edward  A. 


Brown  of  the  Navy,  who 
had  been  upholding  the 
honor  of  the  sea  services 
against  Captains  Joel 
Holmes  and  Joseph  Harris 
of  the  Army,  called  off  the 
final  hole,  shook  hands  cor- 
dially with  their  opponents 
and  ran  over  to  their  auto- 
mobile. They  got  in  and 
drove  up  the  hill  to  Com- 
mander Brown's  house. 
Scarcely  had  they  entered 
it  when  a  flash  of  light- 
ning and  a  clap  of  thunder 
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Under  Legion  care 


Their  homes  shattered  by  an  ex-plosion  that  took  more  than  a  score 
million  dollars'  worth  of  government  property,  these  fugitives  from 
disaster  found  in  William  Hedges  Baker  Post  of  Dover,  New  Jersey,  a 
rooms  occupied  by  Baker  Post,  converted  ivithin  a  few  minutes  from  club 


coming  simultaneously  betokened  something  doing  not  far  off. 
Well,  if  it  hits,  it  hits.  Chances  are  it  won't.  They  made  their 
way  to  the  bathroom,  rather  grimy  from  their  game. 

Suddenly  the  dreaded  fire  siren  sounding.  Need  of  every 
available  man,  with  so  many  on  leave.  It  sounded  like  Picatinny 
rather  than  the  naval  arsenal.  So,  calling  out  to  Mrs.  Brown, 
the  two  officers  hurried  to  the  car  and  drove  down  the  hill  right 
into  the  midst  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  terrific  explosions  that 
started  a  peacetime  bombardment  on  a  scale 
probably  unique  in  history.  The  lightning  had 
struck  a  powder  house.  Hell  broke  loose — on 
and  off  the  reservation.  The  two  officers  were 
probably  the  first  to  die  in  a  disaster  that  snuffed 
out  more  than  a  score  of  lives  and  did  damage 
of  more  than  one  hundred  million  of  dollars — a 
disaster  that  in  time  of  war  might  have  spelled 
the  difference  between  defeat  and  victory. 

Five  miles  away  at  Dover,  Major  A.  L.  L. 
Baker,  Commander  of  William  Hedges  Baker 
Post  of  The  American  Legion  in 
its  fledgling  days  and  present  post 
medical  officer  at  Picatinny  Army 
Arsenal,  heard  the  detonation  as 
he  prepared  to  place  a  bandage 
on  a  patient's  arm.  Looking  out 
the  window  he  saw  smoke  curling 
in  the  air  away  to  the  east. 

"Put  on  that  bandage — I  won't 
be  back!"  he  called  to  the  nurse  in 
attendance.    Eight  minutes  later 
his  automobile  ended  a  wild  five- 
mile  ride  at  the  Picatinny  reserva- 
tion.   Three  soldiers,  recognizing 
the  major,  asked  what  they  should  do.  A 
quick  glance  up  the  hill  told  him  what  was 
happening,  and  he  warned  them  not  to  go 
up  the  hill.  But  soon  someone  told  of  hearing 
a  woman's  groans  up  beyond  the  railroad 
station  that  marks  the  dividing  point  be- 
tween the  two  arsenals.   Major  Baker  pro- 
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of  lives,  wrecked  several  villages,  and  destroyed  one  hundred 
the  blasted  area  near  the  scene  of  the  recent  Lake  Denmark 
friend  and  helper.  This  little  group  has  sought  shelter  in  the 
quarters  into  an  emergency  hospital  and  an  asylum  for  the  stricken 

ceeded  cautiously  up  the  hill,  past  the  army  hospital,  already 
smashed  as  if  it  were  a  matchbox,  on  past  the  station  and  into  a 
No  Man's  Land  if  ever  there  was  one. 

Fourteen  and  sixteen-inch  shells  screamed  overhead,  shot  out 
from  piles  that  had  been  heaped  up  in  orderly  fashion  in  specially 
constructed  buildings  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  up  the  hill. 
Burning  powder  threw  an  acrid  smell  over  everything.  Terrific 
heat.  The  major  saw  the  woman,  lying  in  the  road,  terribly 
burned.  Calling  out  to  the  men  following  him,  he  went  to  her 
side.  She  was  able  to  tell  her  name  and  that  of  the  relative  at 
the  post  whom  she  was  visiting.  The  major  administered  first 
aid,  the  men  brought  a  stretcher  and  she  was  taken  down  the  hill 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  whining  and  popping  of  shells. 
That  night  she  died  in  a  Dover  hospital. 

As  the  party  got  past  the  hospital  the  bombardment  got  worse 
and  some  of  the  shells  fell  pretty  close.  The  odds  weren't  any 
better  than  even  on  anyone  within  the  reservations.  And  the 
little  party,  which  knew  better,  took  refuge  behind  a  telephone 
pole,  as  competent  to  shield  them  from  the  fury  of  berserk  shells 
as  the  proverbial  straw  to  save  a  drowning  man. 

Meanwhile  towns  and  countryside  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
two  reservations  were  in  a  panic.  The  first  two  blasts,  coming 
within  the  space  of  thirty  minutes,  let  loose  such  a  tremendous 
force  that  over  the  ridge  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain 
houses  in  the  town  of  Mount  Hope,  where  a  population  of  six 
hundred  ekes  out  an  existence  in  small  iron  ore  mines,  simply 
buckled  up  and  caved  in.  In  Hibernia  and  Rockaway,  villages 
not  quite  so  close,  an  almost  identical  situation  prevailed,  while 
in  Dover  and  many  other  towns  plate-glass  show  windows  were 
blown  in  and  thousands  of  smaller  and  more  fragile  windows 
shattered.  The  road  from  Mount  Hope  into  Dover  quickly 
became  clogged  with  refugees,  men,  women  and  children,  awe- 
stricken  and  fearful  that  any  minute  they  might  be  wiped  out. 

Robert  G.  Hoch,  Commander  of  William  Hedges  Baker  Post 
of  the  Legion  in  Dover,  was  at  home  with  his  family  when  the 
first  detonation  came.  It  spelled  a  menace  that  he  recognized 
on  the  instant.  Rushing  down  to  West  Blackwell  Street,  the 
main  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  he  met  at  the  Legion  rooms  a 
dozen  or  so  members  of  the  post.  By  the  time  they  had  formu- 
lated a  plan  of  action — it  didn't  take  more  than  three  minutes — 


Legionnaire  William  McDaiit  ad- 
justs a  bandage  on  an  explosion  victim 

a  score  more  Legionnaires  had  appeared  on  the  scene.  A  couple 
of  automobile  loads  were  dispatched  to  the  reservations  in  jig- 
time.  If  there  was  anything  they  could  do  they  were  going  to 
do  it  quickly.  The  rest  of  the  men  ran  upstairs  to  the  Legion 
rooms,  which  occupy  two  floors  of  a  business  block,  and  started 
the  work  of  transforming  the  place  into  an  emergency  hospital. 
Soon  Mrs.  John  Whitehead,  President  of  the  post's  Auxiliary 
unit,  arrived  with  several  of  her  helpers  and  began  a  service 
that  they  continued  rendering  with  enthusiastic  intelligence  until 
the  last  of  the  refugees  had  been  returned  home  nearly  five  days 
later. 

Hoch  and  his  men,  arriving  at  the  army  reservation,  were  told 
that  nobody  would  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  death-swept  area 
until  the  fires  that  kept  spreading  to  more  and  more  naval 
magazines  had  been  halted.  It  would  be  courting  almost  certain 
death  to  pass  into  the  naval  reservation.  No  life  could  exist 
there,  and  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  caught  in  the  inferno 
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What  one  of  the  sturdy  brick  administration 
buildings  on  the  navy  reservation  looked 
like  after  a  bolt  of  lighning  had  set 
off  the  magazines 

would  have  to  stay  where  they  were  for  a  i 
time.  A  check-up  a  few  days  later  showed 
that  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  naval  ar- 
senal, where  the  shaft  of  lightning  struck, 
some  one  hundred  and  eighty  buildings, 
many  of  them  of  the  most  modern  hollow 
tile  and   brick   construction,  had  been 
literally  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
most  of  them,  it  is  believed,  in  the  first 
forty-five  minutes  of  a  bombardment  that 
raged  from  Saturday  until  Tuesday  night, 
when  it  was  halted  by  a  rainstorm. 

Taking  a  few  wounded  and  shellshocked  with 
them  in  the  machines,  the  Legionnaires  drove  back 
to  their  quarters,  which  by  this  time  were  taking 
definite  shape  as  an  emergency  hospital.  The  Dover 
Hospital  was  being  swamped  with  calls  and  the  com- 
paratively simple  matter  of  taking  care  of  those  who 
had  merely  slight  cuts  or  were  suffering  from  shock  was 
becoming  serious.  Only  the  badly  wounded  could 
be  taken  to  the  regular  hospital — the  rest  had  to  be 
cared  for  in  the  Legion  rooms.  Dr.  Leo  Schoenbrun, 
a  Legionnaire,  worked  tirelessly  in  the  improvised  hos- 
pital during  the  next  several  hours,  and  he  was  assisted 
by  Legionnaires  William  McDavit,  Walter  Faegley,  John  Gilligan, 
and  Joseph  Petrovelka.  The  Legion  rooms  continued  for  the 
next  several  days  to  be  a  center  of  activity,  for  when  the  refugees 
found  lodging  in  a  larger  hall  the  successive  detachments  of 
Marines  which  came  on  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and 
Quantico,  Virginia,  were  quartered  there. 

A  fleet  of  automobiles  was  by  this  time  available  and  the 
Legionnaires,  with  the  help  of  other  citizens,  drove  over  toward 
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Mount  Hope,  picking  up  refugees,  some  of  them  with  nothing 
but  the  clothes  they  had  on,  others  toiling  under  bundles  of 
clothing  and  food  hastily  snatched  up  from  houses  that  might 
now  be  part  of  a  conglomerate  mass  of  broken  lumber, 
plaster  and  shingles.  Thick,  acrid  smoke  floated  over  the 
hill  and  mingled  with  irritating  and  choking  fumes  com- 
pounded of  burnt  explosives  of  all  kinds — TNT,  black  powder 
and  smokeless  calcium  from  thousands  of  flares  and  rockets, 
smoke  bombs  and  other  explosives  and  pyrotechnics.  Here  a 
father  and  mother  whose  head  had  been  cut  by  flying  glass  or 
falling  timbers  would  stumble  along  the  highway,  each  carry-  ■ 
ing  one  or  more  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  some 
of  these  also  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  the  rest  of  the 
troupe  trudging  along  in  back  and  thinking  this  turning  of  a 
world  topsy-turvy  all  of  a  sudden  was  altogether  exciting  and 
not  so  bad. 

The  Legionnaires  gathered  them  up  and  transported  them 
to  town.  The  emergency  hospital  became  crowded,  so  as 
fast  as  first  aid  could  be  administered  the  patients  were  led 
downstairs  and  over  to  Elite  Hall,  a  more  spacious  if  not  so 
well-lighted  place  where  cots  and  chairs,  shoes  and  stockings, 
underwear,  tin  tubs,  soap  and  other  aids  and  accessories  to 
comfort  and  cleanliness  made  their  appearance  as  if  by  magic. 
It  became  necessary  to  take  some  of  the  refugees  to  Morris- 
town  as  all  accommodations  in  Dover  filled  up.  Private 
homes  were  thrown  open  to  take  care  of  as  many  as  possible, 
and  fraternal  organizations  co-operated  with  the  Legion  in 
getting  more  sleeping  places  for  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
explosions. 

What  a  lark  the  children  made  of  it,  except  the  very  young 
who  couldn't  get  away  from  mothers'  apron  strings!  They 
romped  about  the  hall,  peered  in  on  the  kitchen,  watched 
the  nurses  prepare  baths  for  those  who  could  be  persuaded 
to  undergo  that  treatment  and  in  general  had  a  fine  time 
with  everybody.    Remembering   the  strain  families  had 
been  under  nobody  could  have  the  heart  to  quiet  them, 
and  they  performed  the  useful  function  of  making  their 
elders  forget  the  terrible  experiences  of  the  past  and  the 
uncertainties  of  a  future  which  held 
but  these  certainties — a  home  de- 
stroyed probably  beyond  re- 
livestock  that  might 
dead,  almost  no  money, 
f  they  got  a  chance 
to    do    much  think- 
ing there  was  a  hint 
of   tears   in  their 
eyes — but  well, 
it   was  good  to 
be  alive  at  that. 
On  Saturday 
I      evening  Dr. 
%      Baker  and  Ma- 
jor Norman  F. 
Ramsay,  com- 
manding officer 
at  Picatinny  and 
member    of  the 
Dover  post, 
skirted  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Lake 
Picatinny    and  ad- 
vancing cautiously  past 
powder   magazines  on 
south  shore  that  might 
at  any  moment  become  ig- 
nited through  a  caprice  of 
the  blazing  navy  ammuni- 
tion   dumps    scarcely  three 
hundred  yards  away,  came 
upon    the    wrecked  garage 
in  which  a  second  lieuten- 
ant at  the  post  had  been 
painting  his  automobile  when 
the  bombardment  started.     The  roof  of  the  building  had  been 
struck  by  a  heavy  projectile,  and  the  officer  had  been  buried  in 
the  debris.    They  found  the  body  after  a  hurried  search  through 
the  broken  tiles  and  smashed  stone. 

Early  Sunday  morning  Commander  Hoch  of  the  Dover 
Legionnaires,  accompanied  by  Legionnaires  George  R.  Flartey, 
T.  Frank  Lowe,  De  Witt  Thomas,  Walter  Lorah  and  Dr. 
Schoenbrun,  penetrated  the  arsenal  grounds  to  within  a  few 
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An  automobile  that  figured  in  a  col- 
lision— with  several  tons  of  TNT 
and  other  enemies  of  transportation 


hundred  feet  of  the  bursting  shells  in  an  effort  to  reach  the 
bodies  of  Marines  who  were  believed  to  have  perished.  At  the 
time  the  bombardment  was  very  heavy  and  nothing  could  be 
accomplished,  but  next  day  fourteen  bodies  were  recovered 
by  Marines  who  were  able  to  make  their  way  on  their 
stomachs  through  the  whining,  screeching  discord  of  the  ex- 
plosion area.  At  the  time  the  Legion  party  made  its  trip  it 
was  thought  that  some  fifty  of  the  men  on  duty  had  been  killed, 
but  it  turned  out  later  that  over  half  that  number  had  been  on 
leave,  luckily.  The  Legion  post's  coolness  on  this  occasion  and 
the  Dover  post's  acceptance  of  responsibility  in  the  care  of  the 
refugees  won  the  praise  of  Major  General  and  Legionnaire 
Charles  P.  Summerall,  commander  of  the  Second  Corps 
Area,  who  in  the  presence  of  Secretary  of  War  Davis — also 
a  Legionnaire — and  several  Army  and  Navy  officers  ex- 
pressed to  Commander  Hoch  his  appreciation  of  the  Legion- 
naires' efforts.  Legionnaires  in  Boonton,  Butler  and  Morris- 
town  also  did  yeoman  service  in  caring  for  refugees  who  had 
fled  to  those  communities  in  the  belief  that  they  would  be 
safer  there  than  in  Dover. 

When  the  fourteen  bodies  of  Marines  and  sailors  were 
brought  out  of  the  blazing  area  which  spasmodically  laid 
down  barrages,  Captain  Sayles  of  the  Navy,  who  had  assumed 
command  after  Captain  O.  C.  Dowling,  commandant,  had  gone 
to  the  hospital  with  burns,  expressed  the  wish  that  flags 
might  be  secured  to  fold  about  the  bodies.  Someone  men- 
tioned the  Legion.  "Where  is  the  Legion?"  the  captain 
asked.  Commander  Hoch's  instant  "Here,  sir"  was  trans- 
lated into  action  that  quickly  secured  the  flags.  Enfolded 
in  the  colors  for  which  they  had  given  their  lives,  the  four- 
teen victims  were  sent  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  iden- 
tification. 

On  Monday  night,  Brigadier  General  and  Legionnaire 
Hugh  A.  Drum,  in  charge  of  Army  detachments  at  Pica- 
tinny  during  the  emergency,  declared  that  he  was  convinced 
the  worst  of  the  bombardment  was  over.     And  when  the 
rainstorm  of  Tuesday  evening  definitely  ended  the  menace 
of  further  blow-ups  in  the  navy  arsenal 
and  made  it  certain  that  not  a  single 
army  magazine  would  go 
there    were    thankful  sighs 
Men  able  once  again  to 
walk  up  the  road  through 
tie    navy  reservation 
found  the  terrain  just 
above    the  railroad 
station    scarred   as  ^ 
badly  as  Hill  304  or 
the  ground  before 
Fort  Douaumont 
during  the  World  Ji 
War.     In  this 
lower  part  of  the 
navaldepotdeep 
craters  littered 
with  boulders 
yawned  mocking- 
ly, and  fragments  of 
nouses  and  twisted 
metal  sprawled 
where  orderly  tile  and 
brick  buildings  trussed 
with  steel  had  once  stood 
forth.  A  scarred  and  harried 
stretch,  swept  clean  of  any 
sus*  icion  of  vegetation.  In  the 
upper  part  of  this  depot  houses 
badly  shattered,  but  not  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Over  a  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  gone  up  in  flame 
and  smoke.  More  than  half 
the  damage  done  in  the  great 

Chicago  fire  of  187 1.  Mercifully  a  small  loss  of  life  when 
it  is  remembered  that  if  the  bolt  of  lightning  had  come  at  any 
other  time  than  over  a  week-end  the  entire  personnel  of  the  navy 
depot  might  have  been  wiped  out.  The  countryside  about  the 
two  arsenals  knows  something  now  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  Picatinny  and  Denmark  Lake  Arsenals  were  established 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  but  until  emergency  conditions  in  the 
World  War  forced  a  quick  expansion  of  equipment  for  storage, 
the  buildings  were  widely  scattered  over  the  reservations. 


What  happens  to  a  building 
several  thousand  tons  of  high 
sive  is  let  loose  in  the  vicin 


A  leatherneck  with  a  burned  hand  receives 
first  aid  from  Legionnaire  Walter  Faeg- 
ley,  who  re-enlists  temporarily  and  un- 
officially in  the  Medical  Corps 

During  the  war  a  total  of  several  hun- 
dred buildings  mushroomed  up.    All  of 
the  four  hundred  buildings  in  the  navy 
area  were  close  to  each  other.  The 
Navy  reservation  extends  up  a  hill  that 
is  nearly  two  miles  long  and  at  its  widest 
point  about  the  reservation  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide.    The  Army  reser- 
vation directly  below  is  over  fifteen  square 
miles  in  extent,  several  times  larger  than 
the  Navy's. 

When  the  arsenals  were  established  the 
surrounding  countryside  was  almost  barren,  but 
in  the  past  few  years  the  popularity  of  the  region 
as  a  summer  resort  has  caused  a  building  boom 
in  towns  and  villages  close  to  the  reservation.  The 
arsenals  became  an  economic  asset,  as  many  resi- 
dents of  the  towns  were  able  to  get  temporary  employ- 
ment there  when  things  were  slack  in  the  iron  mines. 

When,  the  situation  being  in  hand,  the  Legionnaires 
of  Dover  turned  over  their  work  to  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  that  committee  praised  the 
Legionnaires  for  their  prompt  and  efficient  work,  and 
declared  that  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  had  proved  itself 
ready  in  emergency. 

Legionnaires  continued  to  help  in  the  work  of  relief,  raising 
and  administering  a  relief  fund  to  which,  among  others,  many 
posts  of  The  American  Legion  contributed,  and  entering  whole- 
heartedly into  the  plans  for  rehabilitating  the  homes  of  the 
men  and  women  who  had  been  driven  out  by  what  in  legal 
parlance  is  an  act  of  God — one  of  those  freaks  for  which  no 
human  error  can  be  held  responsible. 


when 
explo- 
ity 
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Chapter  VII 

T^HE  perspiration 
that  instantly  be- 
gan to  ooze  from 
my  pores  was  not 
the  normal  moisture  in- 
duced by  heat  and  stifling 
quarters.    Heaven  knows 

that  these  were  enough  to  melt  a  man,  for  it  was  one  of  those 
Florida  nights  which  make  inclement  weather  an  incredible  dream. 
Not  sultry,  but  warmly  balmy ;  one  could  go  in  swimming  in  the 
moonlight  on  such  nights  as  these  and  lounge  in  a  wet  bathing 
suit  afterward.  The  boys  who  had  mixed  it  up  in  the  Legion 
arena  had  been  dew-dropped  with  sweat  before  ever  the  first 
gong  sounded.  And  now,  beneath  the  heavy  tarpaulin,  small 
wonder  that  my  clothes  were  limp  dishcloths  in  a  moment. 

But  in  addition,  a  healthy  fear  stimulated  me.  True,  the 
girl  had  not  recognized  me  when  our  eyes  me:  in  the  arena, 
but  suppose  she  had  a  fairer  opportunity  to  look  me  over? 
What  then? 

Now  these  associates  of  hers  had  done  to  death  one  man. 
There  was  every  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  girl  herself  had 
attempted  Saragon's  death,  and  for  all  I  knew  to  the  contrary 
she  might  have  been  concerned  in  the  second  successful  attempt 
on  his  life.  Further,  the  hand  that  struck  me  down  on  Pine 
Island  had  obviously  not  cared  greatly  how  badly  I  might  be 
hurt.  That  someone — probably  the  girl — had  later  bandaged 
me,  and  that  the  girl  had  cried  out  in  protest  against  my  injury, 
meant  nothing  in  particular,  beyond  the  fact  that  she  possessed 
a  moderate  amount  of  feminine  shrinking  from  unpleasant  deeds 
and  their  unsightly  consequences. 

And  here,  because  of  an  insatiable  curiosity  enlivened  by  a 
normal  resentment,  I  had  surrendered  to  an  adventure  that  every 
moment  seemed  more  filled  with  folly. 

True,  I  had  not  deliberately  placed  myself  on  this  boat  with- 
out means  of  escape,  but  I  had  not  used  ordinary  caution.  I 
imagine,  though  I  didn't  evolve  this  bit  of  philosophy  at  the 
time,  that  I  was  about  like  the  average  person.  Confronted  by 
the  usual,  we  are  careful  enough.  We  will  lock  the  front  door,  and 
wind  the  clock,  and  put  out  the  cat.  But  if  the  house  catches 
on  fire  we'll  throw  the  china  out  the  window. 

Had  I  not  been  excited  when  I  boarded  the  yacht  I'd  have 
doubtless  tied  a  secure  knot ;  in  a  white  heat  of  excitement,  I  was 
slipshod. 


"There's  two  of  us  will  go  together.  What  is  it!  Peace  or  war?" 

And  five  minutes  under  the  tarpaulin  was  long  enough  for  my 
wits  to  gather  themselves  together  and  make  me  realize  that 
there  had  been  few  occasions,  even  including  war  days,  when 
I'd  been  in  greater  potential  danger  than  right  now. 

The  devil  of  it  was  that,  think  as  I  might,  I  could  imagine  no 
explanation  of  my  presence  which  would  lull  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  and  crew  of  the  boat.  Discovered — and  dis- 
covery was  inevitable — what  could  I  say?  What  explanation 
of  my  presence  could  I  offer  that  would  withstay  their  wrath  for 
even  five  minutes? 

I  was  unarmed,  which  made  matters  worse.  With  a  gun  in  my 
fist  I'd  at  least  be  able  to  stand  them  off,  might  even  extricate 
myself  from  my  predicament.  But  these  were  people  who 
shot  sick  men  just  out  of  hospital  .  .  .  The  fists  which  I 
clenched  beneath  the  tarpaulin  were  puny  things  if  pitted  against 
lead  or  steel. 

I  ceased  breathing,  almost,  as  footsteps  sounded  on  the  deck. 

"Short-handed?"  I  heard  a  voice  ask.  It  was  that  of  the  man 
who  a  few  minutes  ago  had  spoken  to  Rose.  I  imagined — and 
was  correct,  it  later  transpired — that  he  had  been  her  escort  at  the 
fights. 

A  gruffer  voice  replied  to  the  question,  and  before  it  replied 
the  throat  was  cleared. 

"Short-handed,  yes.    The  thieving  Galen!  What 

does  he  care  the  jam  we  may  get  into?" 

"Well,  exactly  how  many  men  do  we  need?"  asked  the  other. 

The  gruff-voiced  man  spat  over  the  side.  "Now  look  ye  here, 
Mr.  Congress.  How  many  men,  say  you,  and  says  I,  the  more 
the  better.  When  men  are  apt  to  die  'tis  well  to  have  enough 
for  funerals  and  plenty  left  besides." 


So 
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Congress  laughed.    "A  merry  old  soul  you  are,"  he  jeered. 
"This  isn't  a  floating  hearse.  Captain  Greve." 
"Not  yet,"  said  the  captain. 

"And  not  one  chance  in  a  million  that  we'll  ever  see  any  more 
trouble  than  at  a  tea  party  over  yonder,"  said  Congress. 

I  imagined  that  "over  yonder"  referred  to  Palm  Beach.  The 
captain's  reply  proved  the  worth  of  my  speculation. 

"And  who's  to  be  sure  that  there's  no  trouble  at  one  of  them 
millionaire  tea  parties?"  demanded  the  captain.  "Oh,  well,  it 
doesn't  matter  over  much.  After  all,  it  was  onty  a  steward  to 
wait  on  you  and  the  lady,  and  mayhap  you  can  do  without  him." 

"Still,"  said  Congress  thoughtfully,  "as  you  say— an  extra  man 
is  an  extra  man." 

Despite  his  perfectly  good  colloquial  English,  I  now  noted  a 
certain  preciseness  of  utterance  which  made  me  think  him  foreign. 
It  was  as  though  he  hesitated  before  each  word,  although  his 
sentences  ran  along  smoothly  enough.   He  had  no  accent  at  all. 

"Oh,  well,  I  guess  we  have  enough  at  that,"  said  Greve.  "But 
we'll  get  even  with  Galen  yet.  It's  his  end  to  supply  the  men. 
If  he  falls  down  here,  how  do  we  know  he'll  not  fall  down  later?" 

"Valgame  Dios,"  cried  Congress.  And  now  I  knew  that  the 
man  was  either  Spanish,  Cuban,  or  South  American.  I  won- 
dered if  I  had  heard  his  name  correctly.  "Congress"  was  an 
odd  enough  name  for  an  American,  but  quite  absurd,  I  thought, 
as  the  name  of  a  Spaniard.  Nevertheless,  as  I  learned  later  on, 
Congress  he  called  himself. 

"Captain,"  he  said,  "I  have  never  known  such  a  croaker." 

"The  man  who  doesn't  shorten  sail  before  a  squall  has  little 
time  to  do  it  after  the  squall  has  struck,"  replied  Greve  sagely. 
"No,  sir,  I  have  no  faith  in  Galen.  But  God  help  him  if  he  fails 
us  in  a  real  pinch!  I'll  snake  him  out  of  his  hash-house  by  the 
long  whiskers  of  him  and  I'll  comb  my  knuckles,  and  maybe  a 
bit  of  lead  pipe,  through  his  beard." 

Now  I  knew  of  whom  they  spoke;  in  my  search  for  eating- 
places  that  were  within  my  means  I'd  more  than  once  entered 
Galen's  restaurant  and  seen  the  greasy -bearded  man  to  whom  the 
captain  doubtless  referred.  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  he 
should  have  some  connection  with  a  gang  of  desperadoes,  for 
if  ever  a  man  had  vice  printed  on  what  of  his  face  was  visible 
behind  his  whiskers,  the  restaurant-keeper  was  that  man. 

And  the  repeated  mention  of  his  name,  with  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  up  to  mention  of  him,  gave  rise  to  an  idea.  Galen, 


I  might  say,  was  its  father,  and  desperation  was 
its  mother.  Parents  that  might  be  expected  to 
produce  a  poor  sort  of  idea,  but  a  poor  one  was  bet- 
ter than  none  at  all. 

Now,  as  has  perhaps  been  rendered  apparent  in 
this  narrative,  I  am  apt  to  act  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
Seven  years  of  boredom,  buried  in  a  tiny  Maine  town,  had  not, 
it  seemed,  killed  this  impulsiveness.  I  am  of  those  who  act  first 
and  think  afterward.  Otherwise  I  would  never  have  been  on 
this  boat ;  would  never,  perhaps,  have  left  Maine. 

So,  at  mention  of  Galen's  beard,  I  threw  off  the  tarpaulin 
which  covered  me  and  scrambled  from  the  life-raft  onto  the  deck. 
Hands  gripped  me  instantly.  Something  hard  nudged  against 
my  ribs  and  I  needed  no  downward  glimpse  to  know  that  Con- 
gress held  a  revolver  against  my  side.  I  will  say  this  for  these 
two  men:  they  acted  first  and  questioned  afterward.  For  not 
until  I  was  fast  in  the  mighty  hands  of  Greve,  with  the  weapon 
of  Congress  acting  as  additional  assurance  against  rashness  on 
my  part,  did  either  of  them  speak. 

"And  who  the  hell  may  you  be?"  demanded  the  captain. 
"A  grand  welcome  you  give  a  guy,"  I  replied.    My  voice,  I 
think,  rang  true.   I  kept  from  it  every  tremor,  every  hint  of  fear. 

"We  can  turn  a  hello  into  a  goodbye  quicker  than  you'd  think," 
said  Greve.  "Speed  it,  lad.  Get  the  answer  out  of  your  system 
quick." 

His  grip  on  my  throat  tightened  warningly. 
"Galen  sent  me,"  I  said. 

Involuntarily,  the  captain's  grip  on  my  throat  relaxed. 

"Galen,  eh?"  he  said.   "And  who  might  Galen  be?" 

"Aw,  what  the  hell?"  I  sneered.  I  put  into  my  tone  all  the 
cheap  toughness  I  could.   "Who  you  kiddin'?"  I  asked. 

"Answer  the  question,"  said  Congress,  speaking  for  the  first 
time.  But  I  noted,  with  quick  relief,  that  his  gun  no  longer 
irked  my  ribs,  but  was  held,  now,  away  from  my  body.  I  felt, 
triumphantly,  that  I  was  going  to  be  able  to  bluff  it  through. 

"Who's  President  Coolidge?  Who's  the  Kaiser?"  I  jeered. 
"Galen?  He's  the  bright  little  boy  that  says  you  want  a  steward. 
Who  else  would  he  be,  for  the  love  of  Mike?" 

"How  long  you  ki.own  him?"  asked  Greve. 

"How  old  is  Ann?"  I  retorted.  "Say,  don't  you  want  to  know 
what  Sunday  school  I  got  the  attendance  prize  at,  and  what  me 
mother's  given  name  was?  How  long?  Long  enough  for  him  to 
know  I'm  always  ready  and  twice  as  ripe  as  Georgia  peaches. 
Come  on,  quit  stallin'.   Tell  me  you  don't  know  Galen." 

"I've  seen,"  said  Greve  slowly,  "many  a  good  lad  come  to 
trouble  because  he  was  too  smart.  Never  mind  tossin'  bou- 
quets at  us.   Just  answer  questions." 
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"I'm  throwin'  it  back  as  fast  as  you  knock  it  my  way,"  I 
retorted.   "Come  on,  ask  me." 

"You  say  Galen  sent  you  out  here.  Why  did  he  send  you?" 
asked  Congress. 

I  stared  insolently  at  his  olive  face.  In  the  light  cast  by  the 
deck  lanterns  I  particularly  noted  his  eyes.  The  pupils  were 
pinpoints,  and  over  pupil  and  iris  seemed  to  have  been  drawn 
an  opaque  film.  The  eyes  were  as  though  made  of  some  dull 
glass. 

"Because  you  need  a  steward  aboard  this  hooker.  That's  why," 
I  replied. 

"But  why  you?  Why  did  he  choose  you?"  asked  Greve. 
"Maybe  because  I  was  willing  to  come,"  I  answered  slyly. 
"Never  mind  that  now,"  said  Congress.    "What  I  want  to 
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know  and  what  I  intend  to  find  out  is  how  he  got  here." 

"Come  out  in  a  boat,  of  course,"  I  told  him. 

"That,"  said  Greve,  "is  a  lie.   No  one  was  put  aboard — " 

I  spat  over  the  side,  contemptuously,  angrily. 

"Well,  for  Mike's  sake!"  I  cried.  "Do  you  think  I'm  going  to 
have  an  argument  with  you  where  the  boatman  can  hear  it?  Or 
do  you  th  nk  I'm  taking  any  chances  of  being  seen?  I  bribe  a 
boatman — with  heavy  sugar,  too — to  bring  me  out  and  forget  it. 
And,  for  all  I  know,  the  boat  will  be  searched;  the  bulls  might 
want  to  ask  me  plenty  questions.  So  I  hide — till  I  hear  the  old 
screw  turning  over  and  know  we're  on  our  way." 

"The  bulls,  eh?"  mused  Congress.  "And  for  why—"  this  was 
his  first  slip  into  odd  phraseology,  and  was  due  to  excitement, 
I  guessed — "the  police  chase  you,  eh?" 
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'  'One  little  thing, 
said  Greve  menac- 
ingly. 11  I'm  com  in  \ 
back.  Miss  Blancy 
will  report  to  me. 
If  any  of  you  vcr 
min  has  so  much  ,  ; 
lifted  an  eye  to  /  • 
I'll  kill  him  (  t 
of  hand.  Under- 
stand? 


"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  I.  "They  wanted  to  appoint  me 
chief  of  the  force  in  West  Palm  Beach  and  got  sore  when  I 
turned  the  job  down.  Any  more  bright  questions?" 

Well,  I'd  fooled  Congress;  he  stepped  back  and  thrust  the  re- 
volver into  his  coat  pocket.  I  noted  that  carefully;  easier  to 
snatch  it,  if  need  arose,  than  to  drag  it  from  his  hip  pocket, 
where  the  tightness  of  the  cloth  would  make  it  difficult  to  wrench 
it  free. 

But  the  captain  was  not  so  easy.  Although  he  had  released 
me  now  he  still  eyed  me  watchfully. 

"Why  is  Galen  fool  enough  to  ship  a  man  wanted  by  the 
police?"  he  demanded. 

"Say,  you'd  have  a  lot  of  trouble  shipping  ministers  on  this 
junk,  wouldn't  you?"  I  inquired. 
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Greve  pulled  a  plug  of  tobacco  from  a  pocket  and  bit  into  it. 

"What  do  you  know  about  this  yacht?"  he  asked. 

"Cripes!  The  third  degree  ain't  got  a  thing  on  you  folks," 
I  told  him.  "Know  about  the  hooker?  Not  a  blasted  thing.  I 
go  to  Galen — I  got  to  go  to  somebody,  haven't  I,  with  a  fly 
cop  making  me  as  I  step  off  the  train  from  the  north  this  morning? 
I  beat  it  right  through  the  station  and  manage  to  make  a  get- 
away O.  K.,  but  it's  Dempsey  against  Benny  Leonard  that 
within  thirty  minutes  the  old  alarm  is  out  and  they're  after  me. 
So  I  find  Galen's  dump.  I've  been  tipped  off  up  north  that  if 
I  want  a  hide-out  Galen's  the  lad  for  my  dough.  So  I  tell  him 
who  I  am,  and — •" 

"Well,  who  are  you?"  interrupted  Greve. 

"Listen,"  I  said,  "I  ain't  asked  who    ( Continued  on  page  88) 
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THE  GENTLEMAN  OF  LEISURE 

By  Wallgren 

Further  Proof  of  the  Fact  That  There  Is  No  Rest  for  the  Weary 


Wife:    "What  are  you  all  dressed  up  for?  I  thought  you  were  going  to  do 

some  work  around  the  place  today?" 
Hubby:  "Not  me — it's  too  nice  to  work  today.  I'm  going  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  leisure  for  a  change — just  sit  and  loll  around  in  the  shade — 
and  read !!    I've  been  intending  to  do  this  for  a  long  time  and 
this  is  the  first  chance  I've  had!'." 


"Say!!  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  this  bench?" 
Wife's  Voice:  "Tell you!!?  I've  been  telling  you  all 
week!!  You  promised  to  fix  it  today!!" 


"Oh,  I  guess  it  can  last  another  day 
all  right.  I  can  tack  it  together  some- 
how tomorrow — this  is  my  day  of  rest.  " 


"Hmm!!  I  never  noticed  how  long  my  grass  was 
getting!!   I  really  ought  to  cut  it  today — " 


c    .*  Sri 


" — and  that  reminds  me — I've  got  to  sharpen  the 
lawn  mower  first.  I  was  going  to  do  that  today  too. " 


"Hello,  Rags.'!  Gosh!!  You're  a  sight,  old  feller!!  That 
another  thing  I  ought  to  do  today — give  you  a  bath. 


"Yes,  and  while  we're  on  that  subject  of 
bathing  I  should  wash  the  car  today — and 
get  it  dolled  up  for  the  state  convention!!" 


Oh,  Gosh!  How  can  I  content  myself  when  there's  a 
ilion  and  one  things  to  be  done  around  here!!  I 
might  as  well  get  my  overalls  on  and  get  to  work." 


,  'I  ?  7  "Gee!!  I  wonder  how  some  guys  always 

'Z/r^Sy^-  manage  to  find  spare  time  to  play 

(^^j**  golf  or  tennis  or  sumpin  ?  I  never  can." 
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"Harold's  a  man  of  stone,  that's  all!"  ejaculated  the  young 
fellow  about  town. 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  his  closest  friend. 

"Yesterday  I  pointed  out  a  girl  to  him  who  was  wearing  one 
of  those  garter  watches.  He  looked  the  other  way  and  said  he 
didn't  care  what  time  it  was." 


"If  a  man  can  make  a  mousetrap  better  than  his  neighbors, 
the  world  wiil  beat  a  path  to  his  door,"  intoned  the  inspirationist. 

"Trying  to  sell  him  cheese  to  brrt  it  with,  I  suppose,"  grunted 
the  commercial  soul. 


The  one  hundred  percent  American  and  his  99  44-iooths  per- 
cent friend  were  talking  of  national  duty. 

"Yes,"  insinuated  the  former,  "I  always  hang  out  a  i!ag  on 
holidays.   I'd  hate  to  be  so  unpatriotic  I  couldn't  do  that." 

"Well,  I've  been  intending  to  buy  a  flag,"  apologized  his 
neighbor,  "but  it  seems  I  never  have  the  money  after  I've  paid 
my  taxes." 

"Paid  your  taxes?  Hmpf!  I  got  a  political  friend  that  fixes 
mine." 


"Now,"  said  the  iceman,  after  he  had  climbed  479  flights  of 
stairs,  delivered  36,871  pounds  of  ice,  watered  and  fed  the  horses, 
walked  ten  blocks  home,  spaded  the  garden,  mowed  the  lawn 
and  romped  two  hours  with  the  kids,  "I'm  gonna  take  my  re- 
ducing exercises." 


Lois,  returning  late  from  the  theater,  found  her  sister  Leatrice 
wrapped  in  absorption  over  a  letter. 

"One  of  grandmother's  love  letters,"  explained  Leatrice, 
looking  up. 

"Gracious!"  exclaimed  Lois.  "Isn't  it  terribly  quaint  and 
old-fashioned?" 

"It  oughtn't  to  be.    She  wrote  it  after  she  got  in  tonight." 


For  an  hour  or  so  a 
movie  star  had  been  im- 
patiently watching  a  re- 
hearsal. 

"What's  the  idea  of  this 
picture,  anyway?"  she  in- 
quired at  length. 

"Idea?"  gasped  the  di- 
rector. "Idea?  My  dear 
young  lady,  do  you  want 
to  ruin  the  picture  pro- 
fession?" 


Julius:  "So  you've  stop- 
ped swearing  since  you 
married?" 

Caesar:  "Yes.  Children 
around  the  house,  you 
know." 

Julius:  "Well,  it  is  a  bad 
example  to  set." 

Coesar:  "It  wasn't  that. 
I  just  couldn't  compete 
with  'em." 


Buskin,  the  actor,  had 
become  so  conceited  he  was 
intolerable. 

"Hundreds  stand  in  line 
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"'Why  did  we  ever  come  to 
"But,  my  dear,  you  sugges 
' '  Well,  then  ivhat  did  you 


at  the  box  office  when  I  am  billed,"  he  impressivelv  announced. 

"Yes?"  asked  a  still,  small  voice.  "Trying  to  get  their  money 
back,  I  suppose." 


"Didn't  I  send  you  to  the  workhouse  for  chicken  stealing?"  in- 
quired a  judge  of  an  individual  who  had  been  caught  with  several 
fowls  he  could  not  account  for. 

"Yassuh,"  admitted  the  prisoner.    "Fo'  ninety  days." 

"Then  how  did  you  get  out  so  soon?  That  was  only  three 
days  ago." 

"Well,  suh,  dey  put  me  in  a  ha'nted  cell  wiv  a  ghost,  so  Ah  jes' 
nacherly  suspended  mah  sentence." 

Johnny,  ten  years  old,  applied  for  a  job  as  grocer's  boy  for  the 
summer.  The  grocer  wanted  a  serious-minded  youth,  so  he  put 
Johnny  to  a  little  test. 

"Well,  my  boy,  what  would  you  do  with  a  million  dollars?"  he 
asked. 

"Oh,  gee!  I  don't  know — I  wasn't  expecting  so  much  at  the 
start." 


"All  fish  swim;  I  can  swim;  therefore,  I  am  a  fish,"  declaimed 
the  smart  freshman  in  Logic.   "That's  correct,  isn't  it?" 

"That's  correct,"  agreed  the  weary  professor,  "but  that  isn't 
the  way  you  prove  it." 


Mrs.  Pelty:  "Will  you  think  of  me  while  you  are  away?" 
Air.  Pelty:  "I'd  like  to,  dear,  but  the  doctor  said  I  must  have 
absolute  rest." 


The  doctor  was  worried  over  the  condition  of  his  patient. 
"I  think  I  shall  have  to  call  in  some  other  physicians  for 
consultation,"  he  suggested. 

"That's  right;  go  ahead,"  consented  the  victim  feebly.  "Get 

as  many  accomplices  as 
you  like." 


"Ever  have  an  amazing 
stroke  of  luck?" 

"Sure.  Several  times 
I've  been  an  innocent  by- 
stander and  never  got 
shot." 


"The  Multinaires  man- 
age to  keep  occupied,  do 
they?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Important  matters,  I 
presume." 

"Oh,  yes.  At  present 
they  are  taking  their  gold- 
fish west  for  a  change  of 
atmosphere." 


"Hello,"  called  a  femi- 
nine voice  over  the  tele- 
phone, "is  this  the  Humane 
Society?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  official 
in  charge. 

"Well — there's  a  book 
agent  sitting  out  here  in  a 
tree  teasing  my  dog." 
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such  a  desolate  place  as  this?" 
ted  it  yourself, 
agree  for?" 


STEP 


✓REGION  posts  in  Havana,  Cuba,  in  the  Canal 
J     Zone  and  in  a  dozen  countries  have  found 
c^t "       that  one  of  their  greatest  opportunities  is 
in  giving  to  the  peoples  of  their  adopted 
countries  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  principles.     Legionnaire  Paul  Whiteman  of     tral  feature 
Hendricks  County 
Post  of  Danville,  In- 
diana, didn't  have  to 
leave  the  United  States 
to  find  an  opportunity 
to  perform  missionary 
service  in  American- 
ism. 

Last  year  Mr. 
Whiteman,  after  an 
examination  by  Vet- 
erans Bureau  medical 
officers,  went  to  live 
in  New  Mexico  and  be- 
came the  teacher  of  an 
isolated  Indian  school 
at  Seama.  He  found 
health  and  strength 
in  New  Mexico's  won- 
derful climate  and  he 
found  happiness  in 
helping  several  score 
Indian  boys  and  girls 

acquire  a  knowledge  of  Legionnaire  Paul  Whiteman,  teacher  of  an  Indian  school  at  Seama,  New 

their  native  country  Mexico,  organized  a  new  Legion  post,  which  immediately  made  itself 

deserts  the  tatron  °f  the  Kabbit  Club>  comPsed  °f  Indian  schoolboys 

While  busy  organizing  a  post  of  The  American  architecture,"  writes 

Legion    in    Seama,    Mr.  Whiteman  was    also  is  one  hundred  and 

teaching  the  Indian 
raise  rabbits,  so  it 


scarcely  a  campus  in  the  country  which  does  not 
have  a  memorial  building  or  a  monument. 

At  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  the  new  spirit  this 
year  expressed  itself  superlatively  in  the  dedication 
of  a  beautiful  campanile,  a  clock  tower,  the  cen- 
of  an  impressive  group   of   buildings   on  the 

new  campus  of  Loui- 


was 

boys  of  his  school  to 
was  only  natural  that 
the  boys'  rabbit  club  found  the  Legion- 
naires its  sponsors.    The  accompanying 
photograph  shows  five  members  of  the 
rabbit  club  proudly  displaying  their 
wares. 


THE  World  War  came  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  was  just  I 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  marvels 
which  American  engineers  and  archi- 
tects were  accomplishing  as  everyday 
tasks.     The  day  when  utility  was  a 
sufficient  apology  for  ugliness  in  archi- 
tecture had  passed,   and  not  only 
public  buildings  but  also  prosaic  office  ' 
buildings  were  rising  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful. As  a  part  of  the  architectural  age 
in  which  the  country  found  itself  when  it 
went  to  war,  university  campuses  were 
being  remade,  and  new  quadrangles  were 
going  up  everywhere.    Buildings  erected 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago  of  nondescript  types 
were  being  replaced  by  modern  structures  with 
classic  lines  and  plenty  of  windows. 

Building  halted  during  the  war  and  then,  when 
the  war  ended,  found  new  inspiration  for  even 
greater  achievements  in  the  desire  to  commemo- 
rate the  services  of  America's  sons  in  the  World 
War.  Scarcely  a  town  or  city  in  the  country 
which  has  not  erected,  started  or  planned  a 
World  War  memorial  structure  of  some  sort,  and 


National  Commander 
McQuigg  dedicated  this 
memorial  to  Louisiana 's  war 
dead  at  the  State  University 


siana  State  University 
and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 
The  campanile  is  a 
memorial  to  the  World 
War  dead  of  Loui- 
siana. National  Com- 
mander John  R.  Mc- 
Quigg delivered  the 
dedicatory  address, 
one  of  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses given  during 
the  three  days  of 
dedication  ceremonies 
attending  the  opening 
of  the  new  campus. 

Captain  William  G. 
Muller,  United  States 
Infantry,  Commander 
of  David  J.  Ewing 
Post  of  Baton  Rouge, 
tells  of  the  dominat- 
ing beauty  of  the  new 
memorial. 

"The  campanile  is 
of  Italian  Renaissance 
Captain    Muller.  "It 
one  nundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height  and 
stands  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  univer- 
sity group.    It  is  the  first  portion  of  the 
university  seen  from  a  distance  and  the 
only  part  visible  from  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge.   Flanking  the  tower  proper,  on 
both  sides,  are  two  halls  which  are  to 
be  fitted  up  as  trophy  rooms.    In  the 
main  rotunda  there  will  be  placed  the 
battle  flags  of  the  Louisiana  regi- 
ments.  In  appropriate  niches  in  the 
trophy  rooms  bronze  tablets  bear  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Louisiana  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  World  War. 

"On  the  tower  is  a  set  of  eighteen 
bell  chimes  which  automatically  strike 
the  hour,  the  half  hour,  the  quarter 
and  three-quarter  hours.    A  piano 
keyboard  is  used  for  transmitting  the 
electric  current  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 
"National  Commander  McQuigg's  ded- 
ication address  was  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  delegates  representing  practi- 
cally every  university  and  college  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  gave  a  message  which 
reflected  the  finest  spirit  of  the  Legion.  John 
Ewing,  Past  Commander  of  the  Louisiana 
Department,  presided  at  the  ceremony  at  which 
National  Commander  McQuigg  spoke." 


"LJAPPY  children  splash  in  a  bathing  pool 
■*-  and  go  tobogganing  down  polished  wood 
slides  in  the  shadows  of  a  magnificent  field  house 
which  Blackhawk  Post  of  Chicago  helped  dedi- 
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cate  on  July  4th  as  a  memorial  to  the  100,000  men 
who  passed  under  the  colors  of  the  86th  Division — 
the  Blackhawk  Division — in  the  World  War. 

The  new  building  and  playground  are  in  Black- 
hawk  Park  in  Chicago,  and  when  they  were  put 
into  use  one  of  the  country's  most  impressive 
World  War  memorial  projects  was  completed.  The  park  was 
acquired  and  dedicated  to  the  Blackhawk  Division  by  the  com- 
missioners of  Chicago's  Northwest  Park  District  three  years  ago. 
At  the  time  it  was  acquired,  the  commissioners  announced  to 
Blackhawk  Post  that  the  field  house  memorial  building  would  be 
erected  as  a  community  center. 

The  dedication  on  July  4th  was  attended  with  ceremonies  re- 
calling the  150th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.    At  the  same  hour  that  Legion  posts 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  were  holding  ceremon- 
ies of  the  same  character,  Blackhawk  Post 
Legionnaires  and  distinguished  guest 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  signers  of 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Legi 
naire    James  C.  Russell,  chairman 
of  the  post's  committee  on  arrange- 
ments, repeated  the  ritual  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  cere 
mony  by  the  National  Ameri- 
canism  Commission.  Howard 
P.  Savage,  National  Executive 
Committeeman  for  Illinois,  was 
officer  of  the  day.   The  speak- 
ers were  United  States  Senator 
and    Legionnaire    Daniel  F. 
Steck,  of  Iowa,  Scott  W.  Lucas, 
Commander  of  the  Department 
of  Illinois,  and  Humphrey  Sulli- 
van of  James  G.  Brophy  Post. 


THE  newest  addition  to  the  long 
list    of    American    Legion  pos 
which  are  keeping  alive  the  splen 
spirit    of    the    colored    service  man 
record  in  the  World 
War  is  Colonel 
Charles  Young  Post 
of  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  named 
for  an  officer  who 
at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1922  was 
the  ranking  Negro 
officer  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

Officers  of  Hor- 
nets' Nest  Post  of 
Charlotte  installed 
the  officers  of  the  new 
post,  which  is  the 
first  post  composed 
of  colored  men  to  be 
formed  in  the  State. 
The  full  ritual  of 
installation  was  giv- 
en impressively  and 
Paul  R.  Younts,  De- 
partment Service 
Officer,  pronounced 
the  obligations  to  the 
new  officers. 

The  career  of  Col- 
onel Young  is  one 
of  the  most  in- 


Tico  of  the  happiest  sectors  about  the  $jo,ooo  memorial  recreation  building 
which  Blackhawk  Post  helped  dedicate  in  Blackhawk  Bark,  Chicago, 
July  4th,  to  honor  the  services  of  the  hundred  thousand  men  of  the  86th 

Division 


spiring  in  the  history  of  the  Army.     After  being 
graduated    from    the    United    States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  1884,  he  spent  five 
years  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Cavalry  regiments 
and   the  25th   Infantry,  engaging  in  several  of 
the   more   important   Indian   campaigns   of  the 
So's.     Later  he  commanded  troops  in  the  Philippines,  was 
military  attache  in  Haiti  and  aided  the  Negro  republic  of  Liberia, 
where  his  service  won  for  him  especial  note. 


MOST  Americans  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  Sitting  Bull 
and  Rain-in-the-Face,  those  picturesque  Indian  chiefs  of 
some  years  ago.   There  have  been  quite  a  few  other  Indian  chiefs, 
though,  and  we  take  the  word  of  Paducah  (Kentucky) 
Legionnaires  that  old  Chief  Paduke  was  as  rip- 
roaring  a  go-getter  as  ever  slammed  a  tommy- 
hawk.    A  monument  to  the  chief  stands  on 
square  in  Paducah  and  his  fame  is 
further  testified  to  by  the  name  of 
Chief  Paduke  Post. 

But  Chief  Paduke  Post  hadn't  been 
on  the  warpath  much  during  the 
past    five    years,    according  to 
Legionnaire  H.  B.  Lloyd,  who 
sends  in  word  of  the  transforma- 
tion that  took  place  in  the  post's 
affairs  this  spring  when  Paducah 
Legionnaires  got  out  their  paint 
and  feathers  and  started  to 
whoop  things  up. 
•    "We  set  aside  one  month  for  a 
membership  campaign,"  writes 
Mr.  Lloyd.    "The  post  hadn't 
made  a  membership  gain  since 
102 1.  We  divided  the  post  into  two 
divisions,  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
nd  each   division  was  subdivided 
to  squads  for  the  actual  work  of 
tting  in  the  new  Legionnaires.  Sup- 
meetings    were    held    each  week. 

Circulars  describing 
the  work  of  the 
Legion  and  its  aims 
were  sent  to  all 
prospects,  and  the 
newspapers  helped 
mightily  by  pub- 
lishing accounts  of 
the  drive  we  were 
making.  As  a  re- 
sult of  our  month's 
drive  we  increased 
our  membership  one 
hundred  percent,  go- 
ing to  the  top  of  the 
list  of  the  big-city 
posts  of  Kentucky. 
The  honors  in  the 
drive  went  to  Joseph 
Shellman,  who  got 
thirty-four  new 
members.  He  is  a 
motorcycle  police- 
man, used  to  catch- 
ing speed  violators, 
and  he  didn't  let  any 
prospect  outrun  him 
in  our  drive. 

"Another  thing  we 
did  this  rear  was  to 
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establish  a  burial  plot  for  service  men.  The  plot, 
which  cost  $1,500,  is  as  beautiful  as  any  in  a  Paducah 
cemetery,  and  it  has  space  for  twenty-five  graves. 
This  plot  and  the  fact  that  the  Government  makes 
provision  for  the  burial  expense  of  service  men 
dying  without  funds  insure  that  no  World  War 
veteran  will  be  buried  here  without  receiving  full  honors. 

"We  are  also  rather  proud  of  the  poppy  poster  contest 
which  we  conducted  this  year  among  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  pupils  in  the  schools.  Posters  were  submitted 
by  hundreds  of  children.  The  contest  was  held  two  weeks  before 
Memorial  Day  and  was  concluded  with  memorial  programs  in 
each  of  the  schools.  A  silver  loving  cup  was  awarded  to  the 
sixth  grade  of  Washington  School,  attended  by  little  Miss  Mary 
Creedle  who  made  the  prize- winning  poster.  The  contest  will  be 
held  annually 
and  the  school 
that  wins  the 
cup  two  years  in 
succession  will 
be  permitted  to 
retain  it." 


OUR  already 
oft-removed 
chapeau  is  tak- 
en off  again,  this 
time  to  Brooke 
Payne  of  Fred- 
ericksburg , 
(Virginia)  Post 
for  his  instinct 
in  selecting 
what  is  inter- 
esting to  most  of 
us  displayed  in 
a  brief  report  he 
sends  in  on  the 
observance  of 
Memorial  Day 
in  Fredericks- 
burg. We  are 
happy  to  com- 
mend what  Mr. 
Payne  has  to 
say  to  all  the 
other  posts  of 
The  American 
Legion. 

As  publicity 
chairman  of  his 
post,  Mr.  Payne 
faithfully  re- 
cords that  thou- 
sands of  the  cit- 
izens of  Fred- 
ericksburg, 
wearing  poppies 
made  by  dis- 
abled men,  at- 
tended the  dedication  of  a  World  War  memorial,  "a  tall  and 
graceful  flagstaff  set  firmly  in  an  ornamental  granite  shaft  bearing 
a  bronze  tablet  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  seven- 
teen who  did  not  return."  The  shaft  was  unveiled  by  the 
Marquis  de  la  Falaise  de  la  Coudraye,  a  soldier  of  France  who 
served  with  the  79th  Division  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  an  eloquent 
address  was  given  by  Legionnaire  Rice  W.  Means,  United  States 
Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Payne  reports. 

And  then  Mr.  Payne  adds:  "It  is  worth  recalling,  perhaps, 
that  Paul  Jones  once  lived  in  Fredericksburg,  as  did  George 
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Growing    up    with  the 
Legion — Tom  MacNider, 
son  of  Past  National 
Commander  Hanford 
MacNider,  Ass't  Secre- 
tary of  War,    born  in 
Washington  January  ijth, 
and   Alvin  Mansfield 
Owsley,  Jr.,    son   of  Past 
National  Commander  Owsley, 
born  in  Dallas,  Texas,  on  Feb 
ruary  gth 


Washington  and  his  mother,  Mary  Ball.  General 
Fielding  Lewis,  who  manufactured  here  arms  for 
the  Revolution,  also  lived  here  at  Kenmore,  which 
is  still  preserved.    James  Monroe  had  a  law  office 
here.    The  battle  of  Fredericksburg  during  the 
Civil  War  will  also  be  recalled.   Be  it  known  also 
that  the  Marquis  de  la  Falaise  de  la  Coudraye,  who  unveiled  the 
memorial  shaft,  married  Gloria  Swanson — probably  better  known 
than  Mary  Ball." 

Other  post  correspondents  may  get  a  few  helpful  hints  from 
the  way  Mr.  Payne  has  reported  the  observance  of  the  holiday 
in  his  city.    Thousands  of  other  Legion  posts  also  observed 
Memorial  Day.    Perhaps  hundreds  of  them  observed  it  by 
dedicating  flagstaffs  or  other  memorials.    The  mere  fact  that  a 
post  observed  Memorial  Day  would  not  be  of  sufficient  interest 
to  all  of  us  to  justify  in  itself  mention  on  this  page.  But 
Fredericksburg's  observance  was  unusual  for  many  reasons 
— and  Mr.  Payne  has  added,  to  the  natural  interest  which 
most  of  us  would  take  in  the  Fredericksburg  observance  by 
supplying  some  interesting  incidental  information.  Here's 
hoping  some  more  Brooke  Paynes  will  report  the  interesting 
things  their  posts  are  doing. 


WHEN  you  go  into  a  museum  of  natural  history  and 
see  the  reconstructed  forms  of  the  dinosaur  and  other 
prehistoric  monsters,  you  learn  that  these  beasts  flourished 
for  a  time  on  this  world  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago  and 
then  became  extinct  because  they  couldn't  adapt  their  lives 
to  their  changing  surroundings.  The  big  city  post  of  the 
Legion  which  hasn't  learned  how  to  fit  its  own  activities 
to  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  lives  is  as  much 
out  of  luck  as  the  dinosaur. 

New  York  City  is  so  big,  its  population  is  so  concentrated, 
that  the  problems  of  its  Legion  posts  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  posts  elsewhere,  but  scores  of  New  York  City 
Legion  posts  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  grow  big 
and  strong  in  competition  with  all  the  many 
and  varied  attractions  of  the  metropolis. 
Two  posts  living  at  opposite  ends  of 
slew  York  City  typify  the  success  of 
the  metropolitan  post  which  has 
learned  how  to  do  its  stuff.  In 
the  section  of  Brooklyn  farthest 
removed  from  down-town  Man- 
hattan,   Flatlands   Post  has 
made  itself  the  guardian  of 
neighborhood  social  life  and 
community  activity.   A  score 
of  miles  or  more,  from  Flat- 
lands  Post's  neighborhood,  as 
the  subway  and  elevated  trains 
fly,  is  an  outlying  section  of  the 
Bronx,  where  Hunts  Point  Post 
is  leading  in  the  everyday  affairs 
of  the  life  of  its  neighborhood. 
The  index  to  Flatlands  Post's 
success  in  solving  its  big  city  problems 
,000  memorial  club  house,  which 
is  also  a  center  for  all  the  people  of  its  neigh- 
borhood. Harry  L.  Horn,  Past  Commander  of  the 
post,  tells  how  Flatlands  Post  got  that  clubhouse. 

"We  had  a  bit  of  luck  when  our  post  was  started,"  Mr.  Horn 
relates.  "We  invested  the  post's  surplus  funds  in  a  corner  lot, 
which  cost  us  only  a  few  thousand  dollars.  Real  estate  boomed 
all  about  our  lot  and  we  were  able  to  sell  out  for  $22,000.  Before 
selling,  however,  we  had  bought  another  site  for  the  clubhouse 
we  had  planned. 

"Ours  is  the  first  and  finest  memorial  building  in  Brooklyn. 
It  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  the 
front  of  granite,  the  remainder  of  steel  and  brick  construction. 
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It  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  one  we  are  very  proud 
of.  One  way  we  raised  money  for  our  building  was 
by  the  sale  of  3,000  regular  United  States  Army  steel 
helmets.    We  got  them  at  a  very  low  cost  and  we 
sold  them  to  contributors  to  our  building  fund  at 
whatever  price  the  buyer  could  afford  to  pay.  Our 
helmet-selling  plan  was  a  wonderful  success,  even  aside  from 
the  money  it  provided.   It  told  the  people  of  our  section  what 
we  were  trying  to  do.    Another  way  we  raised  money  was 
by  giving  our  annual  country  fair. 

"We  had  another  piece  of  good  luck  in  the  selection  of  the 
site  for  our  building.  A  new  post-office  building  has  been  erected 
next  door.  A  $5,000,000  high  school  building  is  only  a  few 
blocks  away,  and  so  is  a  $2,000,000  parochial  school.  Subway 
facilities  and  new  transit  lines  have  also  favored  us.  All 
these  factors,  so(ie  anticipated  and  some  unexpected,  have 
combined  to  make  our  building  an  ideal  center  for  a  con- 
siderable area  of  this  section  of  Brooklyn,  serving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons.  Naturally  our  activities  have  been 
keeping  up  with  the  growth  of  the  neighborhood.  We 
permit  other  organizations  to  rent  quarters  in  the  building 
for  meetings  on  the  days  when  they  are  not  being  used  by 
the  post.  In  many  other  ways  we  have  opened  our  building 
to  the  people  about  us  who  are  not  service  men. 

"Every  member  finds  in  the  clubhouse  facilities  for  amuse- 
ment or  recreation.  We  have  four  bowling  alleys  and  several 
pool  tables  on  the  first  floor,  as  well  as  a  kitchen,  lockers, 
shower  baths  and  a  card  room. 

"An  unusual  feature  of  the  building  is  a  memorial  room  in 
which  are  framed  the  photographs  of  all  the  men  of  our 
community  who  gave  their  lives  in  service.  This  room  is  set 
aside  for  gold  star  mothers,  a  place  of  quiet  and  rest." 

Mr.  Horn  has  kindly  volunteered  to  give  to  officials  of  any 
other  post  information  on  any  specific  details  of  his  post's 
clubhouse  enterprise.  His  address  is  657  East  29th  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Hunts  Point  Post  doesn't  own  a  large  club- 
house— yet.    "We  have  just  a  clubroom," 
reports  Miss  Sally  R.  Wolf,  Post  Adju- 
tant.   "We  haven't  raised  our  mem- 
bership over  a  hundred  yet,  and 
we're  still  trying  for  our  first  thou- 
sand in  the  treasury." 

Well,  that  is  frankness.  But 
Miss  Wolf  got  used  to  straight- 
speaking  when  she  served  as 
yeoman  (F)  in  1918  and  1919, 
most  of  the  time  at  the  Naval 
District  Headquarters  at  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois. 

"But  while  we  are  not  rich  or 
powerful,"  Miss  Wolf  adds,  "we 
are  known.   Ask  anybody  around 
our  section  whether  there  is  an  ex- 
service  men's  body  doing  anything, 
and  you'll  hear  about  our  post. 

"Two  years  ago  we  organized  a  Boy 
Scout  troop,  giving  it  quarters  in  our  club 
rooms.  The  boys  told  their  fathers  and  mothers 
what  the  Legion  post  was  like.  Then  we  became 
aware  of  another  way  we  could  help  our  neighbors. 
In  the  section  of  the  Bronx  known  as  Hunts  Point  there  was  no 
branch  of  the  public  library.  Persons  living  in  our  section  had 
to  travel  a  mile  or  more  to  get  books  at  the  nearest  branch. 
The  post  therefore  established  a  branch  library  in  its  clubrooms. 
At  first  the  librarian  was  a  volunteer — the  post  adjutant  or 
someone  else.  Demand  for  books  grew.  The  library  authorities 
provided  us  with  a  librarian  from  their  staff.  Now  the  post  is 
working  to  get  a  library  building  for  our  neighborhood. 

"This  library  enterprise  wasn't  much,  but  it  taught  a  lot  of 
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people  that  the  Legion  isn't  living  in  its  own  shell. 
We  did  something  else  besides  broadcast  that  fact. 
Near  our  clubroom  was  a  large  plot  of  ground  owned 
by  a  railroad,  a  weed-grown,  stony  and  ugly  spot 
continually  used  as  an  unofficial  dumping  ground. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  no  park  or  recreation 
space  in  our  neighborhood  to  which  mothers  could  go  to  rest 
while  they  watched  their  children  at  play. 

"Our  post  acquired  the  vacant  lot  at  a  nominal  cost.  The  post 
members  took  up  picks  and  shovels  and  spent  their  leisure  time 
for  several  weeks  transforming  the  rocky  and  desert-like  plot 
into  a  little  park  for  the  use  of  mothers  and  children.  We  named 
it  in  honor  of  one  of  the  service  men  of  the  neighborhood  who 
gave  his  life  in  the  war.    It's  a  popular  place  in  the  summer. 

"That  isn't  all 
we  have  done, 
but  it  is  enough 
to  prove  that 
any  post  wish- 
ing to  make  it- 
self useful  can 
find  opportu- 
nities all  about 
it." 


IT  looked  as  if 
RipVanWin- 
kleandhis  bowl- 
ing chums  had 
just  come  to 
town.  But 
Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, is  sur- 
rounded by 
deserts  and  is  a 
long  way  from 
the  Catskills,  so 
a  better  guess 
might  have been 
that  the  whisk- 
ered squads  that 
rode  into 
Phoenix  this 
summer  were 
desert  prospect- 
ors who  had 
lost  their  razors 
weeks  before.  It 
happened,  how- 
ever, that  the 
outfit  was  only 
Mark  McDer- 
mott  Post  of 
Tucson,  come  to 
Phoenix  to  pay 
a  bet  it  had 
made  with 
FrankLuke,  Jr., 
Post  of  Phoenix. 
McDermott 

Post,  abetted  by  Department  Commander  A.  J.  Dougherty  of 
Arizona,  had  been  rash  enough  to  wager  Frank  Luke,  Jr.,  Post 
that  it  could  get  more  additional  members  in  a  month  than  the 
Phoenix  Legionnaires  could.  They  were  so  sure  they  could  do 
this  that  they  stipulated  that  the  post  which  should  lose  the 
contest  would  have  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  shaving — lay 
aside  all  whisker-cutting  paraphernalia  for  a  solid  month — and 
then  go  to  the  city  of  the  winning  post  and  sweep  its  streets. 
Well,  McDermott  Post  did  its  stuff  and  did  it  mighty  well. 
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Mark  McDermott  Post  of 
Tucson,  Arizona,  failed 
to  get  as  many  new  mem- 
bers in  a  contest  as 
Frank  Luke,  Jr. ,  Post 
of  Phoenix,  so  the 
Tucson  Legionnaires , 
as  a  penalty,  let  their 
beards  grow for a  month 
and  swept  the  streets  of 
Phoenix.      Note  three 
horrible  examples  above. 
In  circle:  The  roadbed  of 
the  new  mile-long  bridge  be- 
tween* Schenectady  and  Scotia, 
New    York,     was    cleaned  by 
members  of  Schenectady  Post  when  a  con- 
flict between  authorities  let  it  remain  littered 
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Headed  by  Department  Commander  Dougherty, 
Dr.  Marvin,  President  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
and  Post  Commander  Herlehye  it  arrived  in  Phoenix 
in  overalls  and  old  clothes  and  got  behind  big  brooms 
borrowed  from  Phoenix's  whitewings.  Naturally 
most  of  the  Phoenix  Legionnaires  assembled  behind 
curbstones  to  watch  the  Tucson  broom  detail  do  its  stuff  and 
to  contribute  good  advice  and  helpful  hints. 


MEMBERS  of  the  Legion  going  to  Paris  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  call  at  the  FIDAC  office  at  96  rue  de  L'Univer- 
site,"  writes  Legionnaire  Philip  V.  Stoughton,  who  is  Assistant 
Secretary  of  FIDAC.  "We  are  always  glad  to  give  advice  and 
a  welcome  to  all  visiting  Legionnaires  and  to  give  to  them 
letters  of  introduction  to  or  information  about  any  European 
countries  they  may  intend  visiting,"  adds  Mr.  Stoughton. 


IF  you  can  possibly  arrange  to  go  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
Eighth  National  Convention  of  The  American  Legion,  Octo- 
ber nth  to  15th,  don't  miss  it!     Philadelphia  is 
going  to  do  the  job  up  right.    It  will  try  to 
do  just  a  little  bit  more  than  the  other 
seven  American  cities  which  have  en 
tertained  Legion  national  conventions 
in  other  years,  conscious  of  the 
lasting  fame  in  the  Legion  these 
cities  have  acquired  by  their 
demonstrated  hospitality  and 
the  way  they  have  provided 
for  the  amusement  and  en- 
tertainment of  their  Le- 
gion   visitors    and  their 
physical  comfort. 

Philadelphia   is  also 
conscious  of  the  fact  that 
nobody  has  ever  had  to 
work  very  hard  to  enter- 
tain the  Legion.  Once 
the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Legion  visitors  are  foot- 
loose in  any  city,  that 
takes  care  of  itself.  The 
Legion  knows  how  to  use 
the  keys  to  any  city.  So 
Philadelphia  is  going  to  pro- 
vide a  program — as  good  as  any 
ever  cut  and  dried  for  a  conven 
tion — and  then  rely  upon  nature  to 
do  its  stuff. 

And  don't  make  any  mistake  about 
it — Philadelphia  is  going  to  know  the 
Legion  is  in  town  the  second  week  in 
October.  The  city  is  entertaining  the 
conventions  of  187  state  and  national 
organizations  this  year  during  the  Ses- 
quicentennial  World's  Fair  which  cele- 
brates the  150th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  it  will  be  quite  crowd-broken  by  the  time 
of  the  Legion  invasion.  But  there  are  certain  signs  that  even 
Philadelphia,  grown  used  to  world's  fair  crowds,  will  be  sur- 
prised when  the  special  Legion  trains  begin  rolling  in. 

In  the  first  place,  Philadelphia  will  be  the  first  city  in  the 
East  to  entertain  a  Legion  convention.  The  seven  other  con- 
ventions were  held  in  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  St.  Paul  and  Omaha,  all  far  re- 
moved from  the  eastern  seaboard  with  its  highly  concentrated 
population.  Philadelphia  will  give  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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The  color  guard  of  Paris  Post  leaving  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Notre  Dame  following  ceremonies 
in  honor  of  the  Allied  war  dead 


Legionnaires  living  in  the  Eastern  States  an  easy 
chance  to  learn  what  a  national  convention  is  like. 
And  there  is  nothing  else  like  one — anybody  who 
has  ever  seen  one  knows  that.  At  the  same  time, 
Philadelphia  is  within  easy  traveling  distance  of  the 
big  Legion  states  of  the  Middle  West,  which  have 
always  sent  huge  delegations  to  every  convention,  whether  on 
the  edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Pacific. 

Philadelphia,  therefore,  expects  fully  a  hundred  thousand 
Legionnaires.  And  as  most  of  them  will  come  decorated  with 
the  emblems  of  their  native  states,  Philadelphia  is  going  to 
know  they  are  Cn  hand. 

Naturally  the  Sesquicentennial  exposition  will  give  to  the 
Legion's  convention  many  of  the  entertainment  and  amusement 
features  which  other  convention  cities  have  had  to  provide  by 
special  arrangements.  Everybody  knows  about  the  exposition 
and  every  Legionnaire  will  want  to  see  it  if  he  can. 

But  Philadelphia  Legionnaires  don't  expect  to  have  the  Le- 
gion's convention  merely  a  sideshow  of  the  exposition.  They 
have  arranged  receptions,  a  mammoth  parade — one  that  will 
be  as  big  and  as  colorful  as  any  yet  held — a  Junior  World's 
Series   baseball  championship  among  boys'  teams 
sponsored  by  the  Legion,  a  military  circus, 
elaborate  air  carnivals,  band  and  vocal 
quartet  contests,  and  lots  of  other  spe- 
cial attractions. 

Nobody  needs  to  worry  about 
finding  a  place  to  stay  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  convention. 
First  grade  hotels  have  ar- 
ranged to  provide  places  for 
32,000  during  the  week. 
Family  hotels  and  apart- 
ments will  take  care  of 
26,060  and  private  resi- 
dences will  billet  42,000. 
The  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion   committee    is  in 
touch  with  the  conven- 
tion committees  of  each 
of  the  departments  and 
housing  will  be  handled 
as  efficiently  as  it  usually 
has  been  at  other  conven- 
tions.   The  private  rooms 
are  all  within  three  miles  of 
City  Hall,  in  direct  line  by 
trolley  or  motor  bus  to  the  cent- 
ral part  of  the  city  and  to  the 
Sesquicentennial  grounds. 
Most  departments  will  send  their 
delegations  to  Philadelphia  by  special 
trains.   The  railroads  have  made  a  spe- 
cial one-way  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

Vincent  A.  Carroll,  a  national  vice- 
commander,  is  chairman  of  the  main 
convention  committee,  which  is  com- 
posed of  twenty  separate  committees. 
The  parade  will  be  held  on  Wednesday.  October  13th.  The 
line  will  form  at  City  Hall  and  march  up  Broad  Street  to  the 
time  of  several  hundred  bands  and  make  its  way  fhree  miles 
south  to  the  Municipal  Stadium  at  the  Sesquicentennial 
grounds.  Major  General  Douglas  MacArthur.  former  com- 
manding officer  at  West  Point,  Major  General  William  G.  Price 
and  Colonel  Robert  Morris  are  arranging  parade  details. 

Tuesday,  October  12th,  will  be  American  Legion  Day  at  the 
exposition.  The  Municipal  Stadium,  which  will  be  the  scene  of 
most  of  the  convention  entertainment  features,  seats  87,000 
persons.   From  its  seats,  among  other   ( Continued  on  page  76) 
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/T  FORCEFUL  example  of  sculpture,  especially 
si  well  composed  and  remarkable  for  its  vig- 
orous, sincere  modeling  and  monumental  dignity. 

Designed  to  commemorate  the  valor  and  patriotism 
of  the  men  who  served  in  the  World  War,  1917-1919. 
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Service  Pictures  Wanted — 
Veterans  Tell  About  Lost  Comrades  — 
Reunions  of  Wartime  Units — Buddies  in  Distress  — 


y^~MONG  the  most  frequent  requests  for  assist- 
/j  ance  or  information  received  by  us  are  those  hav- 
r%  ing  to  do  with  obtaining  outfit  photographs  or 

^M.  prints  of  certain  snapshots  taken  either  in  home 
camps  or  overseas.  Photographs  rank  high  in  favor  among  sou- 
venirs. Comrade  Benjamin  Getzoff  of  Chicago  is  one  of  the 
seekers  after  a  particular  photograph.    He  writes: 

"I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  certain  picture  since  the  days 
of  the  war  and  am  asking  your  assistance.  Back  in  February, 
1919,  the  A.  E.  F.  indulged  in  the  gentle  pastime  of  football. 
I  was  in  the  Fourth  Division  and  was  a  member  of  its  foot- 
ball squad  which  numbered  among  others  Ham  Fish  of  Harvard, 
now  a  Congressman  from  New  York.  Coffin,  Tenney,  Allen 
of  Yale,  Moriarty  and  Ward  of  Georgetown.  Henning  of  the 
Michigan  Aggies,  Smith  of  Drake  University,  Roderick,  Burke, 
Pence  of  Depauw,  Dale  of  Carleton  College,  Seivert,  Albro  of 
Colgate,  and  Littlejohn  of  West  Point.  We  played  most  of  our 
games  in  Coblenz,  and  before  one  of  the  games  a  German 
photographer  was  secured  to  take  a  picture  of  the  squad.  I  am 
wondering  if  any  of  the  readers 
of  Then  and  Now  might  have  a 
copy  of  this  picture  and  would 
permit  me  to  have  a  copy  of  it 
made." 

A.  E.  F.  football  fans  may 
recall  that  the  89th  Division 
team,  after  eliminating  other 
teams  in  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion, beat  the  Fourth  Division 
team  at  Coblenz,  14  to  o,  for 
the  Third  Army  championship. 
Then  began  the  offensive  in  the 
S.  O.  S.  The  89th  downed  the 
St.  Nazaire  team  in  Paris,  13 
to  o,  then  the  team  representing 
the  Intermediate  Section  S.  0. 
S.,  17  to  3,  and  went  through 
for  the  A.  E.  F.  football  cham- 
pionship by  defeating  the  36th 
Division  team,  representing  the 
First  Army,  with  a  score  of 
14  to  6. 

John  Luscavage  of  Miners- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  wants  to  get 
a  copy  of  a  picture  of  Troop 
M,  Second  Cavalry,  which  he 
states  was  taken  by  Second 
Lieutenant  Anderson  of  the 
troop  in  June,  1919,  shortly  be- 
fore the  outfit  sailed  for  home. 
From  Christian  Schow  of  Ren- 
ville, Minnesota,  comes  a  re- 
quest for  a  print  of  the  photo- 
graph of  Troop  A,  Sixth  Cav- 
alry, landing  at  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  in  June,  191 9.  Schow 
advises  that  he  gave  his  copy 
of  the  picture  to  a  comrade, 
Private  Anderson,  but  that  he 
lost  track  of  him.  He  believes 
Anderson  hailed  from  some- 
where around  Peoria,  Illinois. 
A  picture  of  Battery  A,  74th 
Artillery,  C.  A.  C,  was  taken  at  Fort  Schuyler,  New  York,  in 
August,  1918,  shortly  before  it  sailed  for  overseas,  reports  John 
W.  Orr  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey.   He  advises  that  he  paid  for 


rected  it  should.  Can  any  former  member  of  this  battery  tell 
the  Company  Clerk  where  Orr  might  get  a  print  of  the  picture? 

There  is  a  call  out  for  one  Private  Ries,  first  name  unknown, 
Tank  Corps,  A.  E.  F.  Legionnaire  Richard  H.  Bogard  is  the 
man  wanting  to  locate  him  as  he  states  that  Ries  and  he  played 
against  each  other  in  the  A.  E.  F.  golf  tournament  at  Nice  in 
April,  1919,  and  Ries  took  several  snapshots  of  the  contestants, 
including  Bogard.  Bogard  wants  some  of  the  prints  for  his 
army  collection.  Golfer  Bogard  at  the  time  was  a  private, 
riding  a  motorcycle  for  the  63d  Brigade  Headquarters,  3  2d 
Division. 

We  don't  blame  Comrade  J.  H.  Kilgore  of  Yakima.  Wash- 
ington, for  wanting  the  particular  pictures  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested. He  tells  us  that  on  January  19,  1920,  while  serving 
with  the  A.  S.  M.  S.  detachment  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  he 
made  a  flight  with  Lieutenant  Lydell  and  their  plane  took  a 
header  and  was  wrecked.  There  were  some  pictures  taken  of 
the  wrecked  plane  and  he  thinks  that  Sergeants  Mallory, 
C.  Irvine  and  Linton  Roberts  or  Master  Signal  Electrician 

Howard  Cox,  all  of  his  old  out- 
fit, probably  have  these  pictures 
and  might  be  willing  to  lend 
them  to  him  in  order  that  he 
may  have  copies  made. 


an  example  of  another 


Suresnes  Cemetery,  near  Paris,  will  be  visited  by 
thousands  of  reverent  Legionnaires  at  the  iQ2j  con- 
vention. This  picture,  taken  on  Memorial  Day, 
shows  a  little  French  girl  decorating  the  grave  of 
Private  Walter  P.  Williams,  Company  H,  5Qth 
Infantry,  Fourth  Division 


and  more  important  serv- 
ice which  we  hope  to  render 
through  these  columns,  we  in- 
clude the  following  letter  which 
came  from  Legionnaire  Sue  Gal- 
lagher Radeck,  Service  Nurse 
of  the  Wayne  County  Council 
of  the  Legion,  Detroit: 

"Ever  since  the  notice  re- 
garding Carl  Alvin  Anderson 
appeared  in  Then  and  Now  I 
have  been  trying  to  recall  this 
particular  case.  I  was  a  nurse 
in  Base  Hospital  No.  36  and 
served  from  September  5,  191 7, 
to  April  28,  1919,  all  of  my 
service  being  in  the  Advance 
Sector.  It  has  just  come  to  my 
mind  that  a  Carl  Anderson 
passed  away  in  the  ward  of 
Hospital  C  where  I  was  on 
duty  sometime  around  Christ- 
mas, 1918.  I  cannot  say  how 
long  he  was  in  our  hospital  but 
it  was  quite  some  days  and  he 
was  under  my  care  all  of  the 
time  he  was  with  us. 

"Anderson  had  an  injury  to 
his  head  and  was  unconscious 
when  admitted.  He  improved 
slightly  but  remained  in  a  semi- 
conscious state  until  he  died 
and  never  spoke  a  word  dur- 
ing all  the  time  he  was  with  us. 
He  was  cared  for  most  tenderly 
and  watched  closely,  as  we 
thought  possibly  he  might  regain  consciousness  and  we  were 
anxious  to  hear  anything  he  might  say,  but  he  slept  peacefully 
away  and  I  recall  how  badly  we  all  felt  at  his  going.    I  re- 


his  copy  but  that  it  was  never  sent  to  his  home  as  he  had  di-     member  that  the  convalescent  patients  took  turns  in  watching 
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at  Anderson's  bedside  hoping  that  he 
might  speak  to  them.  Another  man 
was  in  the  room  with  Anderson  and 
they  were  right  next  to  our  diet  kitchen 
so  that  we  could  look  in  very  often. 
Both  men  were  under  the  care  of  Major 
Haughey,  commanding  officer  of  the 
hospital,  and  they  had  every  possible 
surgical  attention,  but  both  of  them 
passed  on. 

"After  the  Armistice  there  was  a  sort 
of  let-down  as  no  more  wounded  men 
were  being  received  from  the  front  and 
we  were  then  able  to  give  our  patients 
special  attention,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
say  that  Anderson  received  the  very 
best  and  kindest  care.  Our  chaplain 
visited  these  boys  very  often  and  in  fact 
all  of  our  staff  was  very  much  interested 
in  these  two  men,  who  were  destined  to 
give  their  lives  after  the  righting  ended.'' 

The  foregoing  letter  came  to  the 
Company  Clerk  in  response  to  a  request 
from  relatives  of  Carl  Alvin  Anderson, 
Company  M,  18th  Infantry,  later  trans- 
ferred to  Company  E,  118th  Engineers, 
for  some  information  regarding  the  last 
hours  of  this  comrade.  All  that  his 
relatives  knew  about  him  was  gleaned 
from  the  War  Department's  notice  that 
he  had  been  wounded  and  had  died  in 
Base  Hospital  No.  36,  Vittel,  Vosges, 
France.  Seven  years  is  a  long  time  to 
wait  for  first-hand  information  regard- 
ing sons  or  fathers  or  brothers  who  died 
in  the  war.  Comrades  of  those  men 
who  failed  to  return  from  service  are 
the  only  ones  who  can  furnish  this  in- 
formation. Comrades  of  men  who  were 
killed  and  whose  bodies  have  not  yet 
been  located  in  France  can  also  render 
an  invaluable  service  by  responding  to 
requests  in  Then  and  Now  for  informa- 
tion. The  August  number  of  the 
Monthly  carried  a  number  of  these 
cases.  More  of  them  will  appear  from 
time  to  time. 

A  very  unusual  incident  connected 
with  the  death  of  an  American  soldier 
during  the  war  was  recently  reported 
by  Mayne  F.  Moyer  of  Harold  V. 
Knecht  Post,  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania. 
When  America  entered  the  war,  G.  W. 
Fryling  of  Quakertown,  Pennsylvania, 
enlisted  in  the  28th  Division.  While 
he  was  in  training  at  Camp  Hancock,  a 
brother,  S.  H.  Fryling  of  Philadelphia, 
sent  him  a  small  silk  American  flag,  ask- 
ing him  to  carry  it  through  the  war  and 
to  return  it  when  he  came  home,  as  a 
war  token.  Corporal  Fryling  placed  the 
flag  in  an  envelope  and  wrote  on  the 
outside:  "In  case  of  my  death,  return 
this  to  S.  W.  Fryling,"  giving  the  ad- 
dress. Corporal  Fryling  was  killed  in 
action  on  the  first  day  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive,  September  26.  1918. 
Several  months  ago,  the  brother  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  former  German 
lieutenant  and  with  it  the  flag  which  he 
had  given  his  brother.  The  former 
enemy,  A.  Scheiffele,  Bleich  str.  15, 
Geislingen,  Wiirttemburg.  Germany, 
wrote : 

"You  will  be  surprised  to  receive  this 
letter  so  long  after  the  war.  The  former 
owner  of  this    (Continued  on  page  8j) 


Portable  Adding 
Machine  To  You 


Here  at  last  is  a  light-weight, 
handy,  dependable,  and  yet 
speedy  adding  machine 
designed  for  the  needs  of 
wholesalers — retailers —  profe  s- 
siona]  men — secretaries  of 
organizations,  churches  and 
clubs — and  even  your  home! 
Yet  the  cost  is  amazingly 
low.  It  has  the  Burroughs  standard  keyboard;  adds  up  to  $1,000,000.00; 
has  one-hand  control.  It  is  so  light  it  can  be  easily  carried  wherever  needed. 

Accurate  Records  Are  Vital  to  the  Intelligent  Conduct 
of  Any  Business, 

Do  you  remember  those  many  times  you  wished  for  a  less  irritating  way  of 
adding  up  columns  of  figures?    Remember  the  countless  times  you  made 

annoying  mistakes — so  often  costly?  You, 
too,  have  struggled  with  pencil  and  paper, 
columns  of  figures  before  you,  until  your 
head  swam  with  errors  that  seemed  so 
absurdly  easy  to  avoid!  And  yet  your  mis- 
takes are  the  very  same  mistakes  the  most 
expert  mathematicians  make  in  hurriedly 
adding  figures  that  mean  actual  dollars  and 
cents  in  losses  and  profits.  These  mistakes 
are  made  every  day. 


This  new  Burroughs  Portable  was  made  for 
just  this  sort  of  work.  Who  can  use  it? 
You  can,  surely.  Retailers  in  any  line? 
Offices?  Homes?  Societies?  YES!  And 
thousands  of  others,  too.  We  have  proved 
it.  Already,  just  through  the  astonishing 
results  it  has  scored,  over  35,000  are  in  use. 


Now— An  Adding  Machine  for 
Everybody 

A  long  and  extensive  survey  our  experts 
conducted  proved  that  the  need  for  this 
machine  actually  was  nation-wide.  We 
found  that  users  of  this  machine  could 
actually  record  a  day-to-day  saving.  It  was 
determined  that  the  average  small  business 
man,  through  eliminating  errors  in  addition, 
saved  from  45  cents  to  $2  a  day,  according 
to  volume  of  receipts.  That  shows  how 
little  mistakes  pile  up,  how  they  reach  an 
alarming  total  that  you  might  not  realize 
until  it  is  actually  brought  home  to  you — 
that  you  cannot  reliably  figure  considerable 
sums  in  your  head,  or  hurriedly  with  pencil 
end  paper. 

Now  this  small,  compact,  but  wonderfully 
efficient  Burroughs  Portable!  So  light  you 
can  tuck  it  under  your  arm  and  carry  it  home 
with  you.  So  compact  it  covers  scarcely  the 
space  of  a  letterhead.  And  so  simple  even  a 
youngtter  might  operate  it  to  subtract,  to 
multiply  and  to  add  the  school  sums.  And 
above  all,  so  sensibly  priced  that  the  smallest 
imaginable  volume  of  figuring  amply  justifies 
iti  purchase.  It's  so  sturdy  and  staunch  it 
promises  you  years  and  years  of  faithful 
service.    It's  a  real  PROFIT  MAKER. 


Easy  to  Own 

The  price  of  this  amazing  Burroughs  is  only 
$100.  You  advance  but  $10.  Then  only 
33  cents  a  day  for  ten  months — and  you 
know  you  waste  that  much  in  time  alone. 
After  those  few  months  all  the  savings  this 
machine  makes  possible  is  clear  profit  —  year 
after  year.  And  think!  No  more  slow,  irritat- 
ing figuring.  No  more  time-wasting,  labor- 
wasting  calculation.  No  more  old  fashioned, 
antiquated  book-keeping.  Instead  the  new 
Burroughs  Portable  quickly  giving  the  ac- 
curate total  to  pleased  customers — Saving  you 
money  every  day. 

We  have  made  the  purchase  of  this  new 
Portable  Adding  Machine  easy  for  you  because 
we  are  certain  you  need  it.  It  has  the  same 
durable  work -capacity  as  other  Burroughs 
machines.  It  carries  exactly  the  same  guar- 
antee that  all  other  Burroughs  models  carry. 
It  has  the  same  assurance  of  service  satisfac- 
tion that  the  great  Burroughs  organization 
maintains  throughout  the  nation.  It  is  manu- 
factured under  precisely  the  same  rigid 
standards  of  reliability  and  superior  work- 
manship that  have  builded  the  Burroughs 
reputation  throughout  40  successful  years. 
Pin  a  $10  check  or  bill  to  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  in  now.  H&ve  your  new  Burroughs 
Portable  working  for  you,  saving  you  money, 
and  irritation  and  bother  and  time,  at  once. 
Your  order  will  receive  immediate  attention. 
It  will  be  the  most  profitable  $10  you  have 
ever  invested.  Mail  the  coupon  while  it  is 
before  you. 


r 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO., 
6555  Second  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


~1 


I[  ]  I  would  like  a  demonstration  of  the  Burroughs 
Portable  Adding-  Machine. 

IM  Here  is  my  $10.  Send  me  your  new  Burroughs 
Portable  Adding  Machine, with  the  understanding 
that  it  carries  the  standard  Burroughs  guarantee 
I  and  is  protected  by  the  Burr  oughs  service  organi- 
1  zation.     1  will  pay  the  balance  in  convenient 
|  monthly  payments. 

•  Name  

I  Street  

I  City  State_ 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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The  (gentleman  and  the  Scoundrel 


uniform  he  knew  he  became  a  spy.  Of 
course,  he  could  have  thrown  away  the 
papers  Arnold  had  given  him.  Then, 
if  he  were  taken,  his  captors  might 
have  a  hard  time  proving  very  much. 
But  Andre  held  on  to  the  papers.  He 
must  have  thought  them  worth  a  fright- 
ful risk. 

At  dusk  that 
evening  the  pair 
set  out  on  horse- 
back. It  was  Fri- 
day, September  22, 
1780,  and  many 
believe  it  is  bad 
luck  to  start  any- 
where on  Friday. 
They  ferried  over 
to  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  landing 
at  Peekskill.  About 
the  first  man  they 
met  was  Colonel 
Livingston,  who 
was  still  feeling 
good  over  his  pri- 
vate fight  with  the 
Vulture.  He  knew 
Smith  and  invited 
him  and  his  friend 
to  supper,  but  they 
hastily  pleaded  an- 
other engagement 
and  headed  south 
over  a  hilly  back- 
country  road.  At 
8:30  they  were 
challenged  by  a 
sentry  and  taken 
before  an  officer 
who  held  up  a  lan- 
tern and  looked  at 
their  passes.  The 
passes  were  recog- 
nized, and  as  a 
special  favor  to 
gentlemen  travel- 
ing under  the  per- 
sonal protection  of 
General  Arnold, 
the  officer  urged 
the  pair  to  put  up 
for  the  night.  He 
said  the  road  was 
unsafe  to  go  over 
in  the  dark.  Andre 
wanted  to  go  on, 
though,  but  Smith 
was  for  safety 
first.  So  they  put 
up.  Smith  and  An- 
dre occupied  the 
same  bed.  Andre 

kept  his  boots  on  and  did  not  sleep  a 
wink.  He  disturbed  his  companion's 
rest  by  sticking  his  bare  skin  with  spurs. 

Next  morning  the  pair  was  on  the 
road  at  dawn.  Arnold's  passes  worked 
like  charms,  but  near  Yorktown  Heights 
they  rode  squarely  into  Colonel  Samuel 
Webb  of  the  Third  Connecticut  Infan- 
try.   Andre  said  his  hair  stood  on  end. 


(Continued  from  page  21) 

Webb  knew  Andre  well.  The  acquaint- 
ance had  been  made  when  the  American 
was  a  prisoner  of  war.  But  for  some 
reason  Webb  failed  to  recognize  the 
British  officer  and  Andre's  hair  settled 
down  again.  A  little  further  on  the  dan- 
ger seemed  past.    The  British  lines  at 


White  Plains  were  only  fifteen  miles 
away.  There  were  no  more  American 
patrols  out  except  a  few  militiamen  pos- 
sibly, and  "John  Anderson"  had  General 
Arnold's  personal  pass.  So  Smith  turned 
back  and  Andre  rode  on  alone. 

Smith  had  some  personal  business  to 
attend  to  at  Fishkill,  twenty-five  miles 
up  the  riv?r,  and  he  thought  that  while 


on  the  east  bank  he  might  as  well  go 
there  before  returning  home.  He  got  to 
Fishkill  that  evening  and  stayed  over 
night.  The  next  day  George  Washing- 
ton and  his  staff  rode  into  town,  on  their 
way  from  Hartford  to  West  Point. 
Smith  knew  Washington  and  called  to 
pay  his  respects. 
The  Commander- 
in-Chief  asked 
Smith  to  dinner. 
They  dined  to- 
gether and  prob- 
ably the  only  rea- 
son he  did  not 
mention  having 
crossed  the  river 
with  "Anderson" 
was  because  he  felt 
that  he  should  re- 
spect a  confidence 
of  General  Arnold. 

Proceeding  alone, 
Andre  reached  the 
cross  roads  hamlet 
which  is  now  the 
village  of  Pleasant  - 
ville  at  about  nine 
o'clock  making  a 
stop  at  the  gate 
of  S  t  a  a  t  s  Ham- 
mond's house,  six 
or  seven  miles 
from  the  British 
outposts,  and  safe- 
ty. Hammond  was 
a  sergeant  in  the 
First  Westchester 
County  Militia, 
and  at  home  in 
bed  with  a  wound. 
He  looked  out  of 
a  window  and  saw 
his  little  children, 
David  and  Sally, 
get  a  drink  of 
water  for  the 
stranger.  With  a 
boy's  impulse  to- 
ward conversation, 
David  remarked 
that  there  was  an 
American  patrol 
at  Young's  Tavern 
about  a  mile  down 
the  road.  Andre 
had  his  pass,  but 
he  decided  not  to 
put  it  to  another 
test  unless  he  had 
to.  Thanking  the 
boy,  he  gave  Sal- 
ly a  sixpence,  and 
turned  his  horse,  taking  the  round- 
about road  to  White  Plains,  which  goes 
by  way  of  Tarrytown.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  David's  information  was  incorrect. 
The  direct  road  to  White  Plains  was 
unguarded. 

But  the  Tarrytown  road  was  not.  A 
patrol  of  seven  young  men  of  the  First 
Westchester,  under  a  sergeant,  had  been 
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sent  out  to  watch  roads  to  New  York. 
Primarily  the  patrol  was  looking  for 
"cow  boys,"  or  marauders  who  drove 
off  Westchester  cattle  and  sold  them  to 
the  British  quartermasters.  The  patrol 
split  to  watch  two  roads.  Private  John 
Paulding,  in  charge  of  two  other  men, 
took  up  a  position  just  above  Tarrytown. 
Paulding's  companions  were  Privates 
David  Williams  and  Isaac  Van  Wart. 

The  First  Westchester  was  a  home 
guard  organization,  but  its  ranks  con- 
tained a  good  many  experienced  soldiers. 
Both  Paulding  and  Williams  had  served 
in  the  Continental,  or  Regular.  Army. 
Williams  had  been  discharged  with  fro- 
zen feet  after  the  Quebec  campaign. 
Westchester  militiamen  did  not  wear 
regular  uniforms.  They  wore  whatever 
they  could  find.  This  morning  Paulding 
had  on  a  long  green  coat,  such  as  were 
issued  to  Hessian  troops  serving  with 
the  British.  It  was  a  castoff.  He  had 
picked  it  up  while  a  prisoner  of  war.  A 
neighbor  woman  in  Tarrytown  put  up  a 
lunch  for  the  three  soldiers.  Another 
neighbor  loaned  them  a  deck  of  cards, 
and  the  three  men  sat  down  under  a 
tree  by  the  road  to  await  events.  Pres- 
ently Andre  galloped  up,  trying  to  read 
a  map  without  slackening  the  pace  of 
his  horse.   They  halted  him. 

"Gentlemen.  I  hope  you  belong  to  our 
party,"  said  Andre,  in  answer  to  the 
challenge. 

"What  party  is  that?"  asked  Paulding, 
guardedly. 

"The  lower  party,"  said  Andre,  mean- 
ing the  British,  who  were  down  the 
river. 

Paulding  said  they  did.  These  words 
were  a  great  relief  to  Andre,  who  there- 
upon committed  the  astonishing  blunder 
which  so  mystifies  historians.  Andre 
himself  said  he  could  not  explain  it;  he 
did  not  claim  that  Paulding's  coat  had 
misled  him.  I  think  the  explanation 
simply  is  Andre's  anxiety  and  fatigue. 
A  dozen  little  circumstances  show  that 
his  nerves  were  on  edge — his  addressing 
three  country  yokels  as  "gentlemen,"  for 
instance.  In  those  days,  the  word 
"gentleman"  had  a  very  definite  signifi- 
cance. 

"I  am  a  British  officer,"  said  Andre. 
"I  have  been  up  the  country  on  particu- 
lar business." 

Paulding  then  announced  they  were 
American  soldiers  and  that  Andre  was  a 
prisoner. 

Andre  tried  to  correct  his  unfortunate 
admission  by  saying  he  was  an  American 
too,  and  only  had  said  differently  in  or- 
der to  find  out  for  sure  whom  he  was 
talking  to.  He  displayed  Arnold's  pass 
to  prove  it.  This  pass  had  never  been 
questioned  before.  Sentry  after  sentry 
had  passed  it.  But  Paulding  was  sus- 
picious. He  said  later  that  he  did  not 
know  exactly  why,  and  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  had  found  a  questionable 
character.  He  said  if  Andre  had  shown 
the  pass  first  they  would  have  let  him 
go  immediately.  But  that  isn't  what 
happened,  and  so  Paulding  ordered  An- 
dre to  dismount  and  be  searched. 

The  Arnold  papers  were  found  in  An- 
dre's shoes.       ( Continued  on  page  70 ) 


Why 
hadn't 
someone 
told  him 
before? 

HE  understood  at  last 
—  understood  why 
he  had  been  left  alone  so 
often — why  his  invitations 
had  been  refused.  He  knew 
now — but  he  could  have 
been  spared  so  many  dis- 
appointments —  so  many 
lonely  hours — if  someone 
had  only  told  him  before. 


A  great  many  young  men 
are  inclined  to  have  a 
grimy-looking  skin  spotted  with 
blackheads  and  dull  in  appear- 
ance. Few  realize  that  this  hin- 
ders their  success  in  life.  Pom- 
peian  Massage  Cream  helps  you 
overcome  this  handicap  by  giv- 
ing you  a  clear,  ruddy 
complexion. 

Clears  the  Skin:  Pom- 
peian  Massage  Cream 
thoroughly  cleanses  the 
pores.  It  helps  clear  up 
blackheads  and  pimples 
by  stimulating  healthy 

Special  Trial  Offer 

of  a  60c  jar — for  only  10c 


For  10c  we  will  send  a 
special  trial  tube  contain- 
ing one-third  of  contents 
of  a  regular  60c  jar  of 
Pompeian  Massage 
Cream.  Trial  tube  con- 
tains sufficient  cream  for 
many  delightful  mas- 
sages. Positively  only 
one  trial  tube  to  a  family 
on  this  exceptional  offer- 
Use  the  coupon  now. 


circulation,  and  by  keeping  the 
skin  clean  and  the  pores  open. 

Easy  to  Use:  After  shaving 
or  washing,  rub  the  cream  in 
gently.  Continue  rubbing  and 
it  rolls  out,  bringing  with 
it  all  the  dirt,  grime 
and  skin  impurities.  Re- 
sult— a  clean,  healthy 
skin  with  clear,  glow- 
ing color. 


Use  Pompeian  Massage  Cream 
regular/ y  at  home —  then  you  '11  get 
the  full  benefit.  At  all  druggists. 


THE  POMPEIAN  LABORATORIES 
Dept.  C-6,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen.  I  enclose  a  dime  (10c)  for  a 
special  trial  tube  of  Massage  Cream  containing 
Vi  cf  a  60c  jar. 
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ASK . . .  ANY . . .  RADIO  . . .  ENGINEER 


TheffMountie"isn't 
lonely  any  more 

C7 njHEN  the  supply  ship 
Kxs  steams  south  from  the 
last  outpost  of  civilisation  in 
September,  not  to  return  until 
the  following  July,  loneliness  will 
never  again  beset  the  lives  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
who  patrol  that  vast,  wild  area. 

Radio  is  now  brightening  the 
long  winter  nights  with  music, 
special  programs,  messages  and 
greetings  from  their  "home  folks." 

And  in  the  receiving  sets  of 
the  "Mounties"  is  the  best  equip' 
ment  obtainable.  The  batteries 
they  use  vtust  be  dependable. 
They  must  serve  until  the  supply 
ship  drops  anchor  in  the  harbor 
a  year  later. 

oA.sk  any  Radio  Engineer 

Burgess  Battery  Company 

General  Sales  Office:  Chicago 

Canadian  Factories  and  Offices: 
Niagara  Falls  and  Winnipeg 


On  a  jTickory  J^imb 

( Continued  from  page  23) 


BURGESS 

RADIO  BATTERIES 


world's  records  at  sprint  distances,  would 
consider  a  request  to  swim  more  than 
three  hundred  yards  an  insult  to  his 
intelligence.  Yet  Miss  Wainwright, 
former  holder  of  the  world's  record  at 
fifty  yards,  and  Miss  Ederle,  present 
two-twenty-yard  record  holder,  are  not 
afraid  to  consider  the  Channel. 

Apropros  of  Duke  Kahanamoku,  I 
happened  to  be  in  Hawaii  when  the 
Duke  took  the  Prince  of 
Wales  out  in  the  surf  for 
a  ride  on  a  surf-board.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any 
witness  of  the  incident 
will  ever  forget  it. 

The  athletic  committees 
and  the  performers  were 
making  every  effort  to  give 
the  Prince  a  good  time, 
and    Duke  Kahanamoku 
was  particularly  im- 
pressed   by  the 
guest's  importance. 
Duke  and  the 
Prince  were  on 
one  surf  board. 
I  was  on  an- 
other. While 
we  were  wait- 
ing for  a  comb- 
er to  ride  in  on. 
Duke  kept  up  a 
running  conver- 
sation. 

'  Yes,  your 
royal  highness"  or 
'"No,  your  royal 
highness"  was  his 
reply  to  the  Prince's 
every  question. 

Sailors  from  the 
British  flagship 
were  following  us 
in  outrigger  canoes. 
At  last  we  picked 
up  a  big  comber 
and  started  for  the 
beach.  Surf  riding 
in  Hawaii — or,  in 
fact,  anywhere — is 
no  sport  for  a  no- 
vice. It  requires 
natural  skill  as  well 
as  long  practice  to 
balance  the  plank 
on  a  wave's  crest. 

As  soon  as  we 
started  I  realized 
that  Duke  was  in 
trouble.  The  Prince 
was  too  far  for- 
ward on  the  board. 

"Get  back  a  lit- 
tle, your  royal  high- 
ness" shouted  Duke. 
But  when  his  pas- 
s  e  n  g  e  r  did  not 
move  quickly 
enough  Duke  was 
ready  to  pass  up  Gertrude 
ceremony.  the  broad 


''Get  back  there,  Eddie!  Get  back, 
Eddie!"  Duke  implored.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Their  board  upset,  and  in  over- 
turning hit  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  smart 
blow  on  his  head. 

The  English  sailors  in  the  outrigger 
canoes  were  greatly  disturbed.  They 
dived  overboard  and  began  swimming 
toward  us  with  slow,  overhand  strokes. 
Duke  was  beside  himself.    He  halted 
rescue  operations  to  argue 
with  the  sailors.     "I  told 
Bk  Eddie  to  get  back,"  he  as- 

sured  them. 
1HL>         The  Prince  was  fished  out 
none  the  worse  for  the  ac- 
cident except  for  a  slight 
scalp  wound.    Duke  forth- 
with returned  to  his  practice 
of  addressing  his  guest  as 
"your  royal 
highness." 

The  love 
of  swim- 
ming seems 
to    be  a 
family  or  a 
racial  trait. 
In  Hawaii  I 
saw  native 
youngsters 
who  swam 
before  they 
could  walk. 
These   b  a  - 
bies  will 
sometimes 
crawl  and  roll  down 
to  the  water's  edge 
and  then  paddle  away 
like  young  sea  lions. 
My    son,    at  two, 
howled   with  terror 
when  I  tried  to  get 
him  into  the  water. 

A  few  miles  south 
of  my  home  on  the 
Genesee  River  in 
New  York  State  was 
the  original  fortress 
and  hunting  ground 
of  the  Seneca  In- 
dians. In  pioneer 
days  very  few  of  the 
Senecas  were  able  to 
swim.  Living  with 
them  were  about 
twenty  families  of 
Oneidas.  The  stories 
of  the  early  settlers 
speak  of  the  daring 
diving  and  brilliant 
swimming  of  the 
Oneida  youths.  The 
Senecas  seem  to  have 
been  poor  swimmers. 
Today,  on  the  reser- 
vations, the  Oneidas 
are  notable  swim- 
mers, while  the  Sen- 
Ederle  of  ecas  do  not  consider 

shoulders  it  a  sport. 
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The  (§ky  s  the  J^it?iit 

( Continued  from  page  44) 

bring  about  a  development  of  their 
State's  scenic  asset  for  the  attraction  of 
tourists.  Its  members  have  shown  home 
folks  the  way  to  pleasant  and  healthful 
summertime  recreation. 

Were  you  inexperienced  in  mountain- 
eering on  snow  peaks  with  wide  expanses 
of  snow  and  ice  and  were  you  to  meet 
a  party  on  the  way  to  the  top  you 
might  well  take  them  for  painted  Indians 
or  an  African  tribe,  so  bizarre  do  the 
make-up  artists  paint  the  faces  of  par- 
ticipants. Grease  paint  is  a  requisite  in 
climbing  snow  mountains,  as  are  smoked 
goggles.  The  refracted  sunlight  will 
blister  the  toughest  skin  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  and  every  exposed  fraction  of 
an  inch  must  bear  the  pigment  of 
smeared  grease  paint.  Leave  your  gog- 
gles behind  and  you  are  liable  to  suffer 
snow  blindness. 

Like  army  life,  mountaineering  de- 
mands discipline.  Mountain  guides  are 
held  responsible  for  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  their  parties  and  they  are  in 
complete  authority  while  on  the  moun- 
tain. They  must  be  obeyed  as  implic- 
itly as  is  the  captain  of  a  ship. 

During  the  five  years  of  the  Mount 
Hood  climbs,  the  Hood  River  Legion 
post  has  developed  a  corps  of  the  most 
capable  guides  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
This  skill  is  recognized  as  a  valuable 
community  asset.  Hood  River  is  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  escort  large 
crowds  of  visitors  safely  over  the  snow- 
fields  of  her  mountain. 

While  the  summit  is  ever  the  goal  of 
a  real  mountaineer,  the  side  trips  to 
glaciers  and  flowered  meadows  to  many 
carry  a  greater  interest  than  the  long 
pull  over  the  top.  Glacial  exploration 
has  been  in  charge  this  year  of  T.  Ray- 
mond Conway  of  Portland,  Oregon,  a 
veteran  member  of  the  Mazamas,  a  club 
of  Oregonians  whose  avocation  is  moun- 
taineering and  a  study  of  the  glacial 
action  and  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
State's  snow  peaks.  On  the  day  of  the 
big  climb  Mr.  Conway  was  in  charge  of 
twenty-two  less  strenuously  inclined 
recreationists  who  visited  the  ice  pin- 
nacles of  Eliot  Glacier.  The  party  de- 
scended into  one  end  of  a  crevasse,  the 
chasm  of  which,  fifty  feet  wide,  was  one 
hundred  feet  deep  in  places.  The  facets 
of  the  great  ice  jewels  caught  the  sun's 
rays  and  were  dazzling  in  their  resplend- 
ence. Azure  tints  marked  the  recesses 
of  ice  caverns.  It  made  one  think  of  the 
little  girl  who  chattered  in  her  crib  after 
her  mother  had  tucked  her  in  for  the 
night.  She  was  admonished  that  she  had 
said  her  prayers  and  was  told  to  close 
her  eyes  and  dream  of  the  fairies. 

''I  don't  have  to  shut  my  eyes  to  see 
the  fairies,"  she  replied. 

And  there  amidst  those  ice  pinnacles 
of  Mount  Hood,  the  most  case-hardened 
old  reprobate  of  an  adult  sinner  didn't 
have  to  close  his  eyes  and  stimulate  his 
imagination  to  see  a  true  fairyland. 


"the  BULL'S  EYE 

Published  every  JVow  and  Then. 

Proprietor  Mr.KOGERS        Circulation  Mgr.  W.  ROGERS        "Editor  WlLL  ROGERS 


The  Hero 
of  the  War 

Ever  since  the  War  was 
over  Nations  have  been  argu- 
ing over  ''Who  won  it." 
And  if  the  discussion  is  not 
stopped  we  may  have  to  have 
another  war  just  to  decide 
who  won  the  last  one.  If  we 
ever  do  go  into  another  War, 
have  it  understood  there  is 
to  be  a  referee,  and  at  the 
finish  he  is  to  announce 
"Who  won  and  how  much." 
In  the  last  War  we  paid 
Transportation  both  ways, 
and  rental  on  the  grounds, 
and  now  all  England  and 
France  say  is,  "We  didn't 
get  there  soon  enough." 
Germany  dont  seem  to  ever 
have  uttered  any  complaint 
on  the  lateness  of  our  arrival, 
so  that  just  shows  you,  you 
cant  please  everybody,  even 
for  Humanitys  sake.  I  must 
bring  the  word  "Bull"  Dur- 
ham in  this  even  if  I  have 
to  drag  it  in  by  the  horns. 
It  just  struck  me,  and  after 
careful  examination  of 
complaints  and  statistics,  I 
find  that  "Bull"  Durham 
was  the  only  thing  connected 
with  America  during  the 
War  that  France  and  Eng- 
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Another"Bull"  Durham 
advertisement  by  Will 
Rogers,  leading  Ameri- 
can humorist,  actor  and 
screen  star.  More  com- 
ing. Watch  for  them. 


land  havent  been  able  to 
criticise.  It  must  be  good. 


More  of  everything  for  a 
lot  less  money.  That's  the 
net  of  this  "Bull"  Durham 
proposition.  More  flavor 
—  more  enjoyment  and  a 
lot  more  money  left  in 
the  bankroll  at  the  end  of 
a  week's  smoking. 
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$245 

IN  4  DAYS 

I  put  in  30  hours  and 
made  a  profit  of  $245 

—h.  P.  CALKINS,  N.  Y. 


v$4500 
IN  217  DAYS 

L.  D  PAYNE,  Iowa,  averaged 
$20.77  a  day  for  217  days. 

Triple  Your 
Income 

With  This/ 
New  Plan  / 

MEN  who  have  never  made  more 
than  $40  a  week  have  taken 
this  amazing  plan  and  made  $6,000 
a  year.  Not  one,  but  hundreds 
have  quickly  tripled  their  incomes. 
If  you  want  $90  a  week — with  plen- 
ty of  opportunity  to  make  $10,000 
a  year — send  now  for  the  complete 
plan,  FREE. 

Immediate  Earnings 

We  offer  you  work  you'll  like — 
immediate  profits — large  earnings — 
permanence  —  freedom  —  inspir- 
ing cooperation  —  and  a  wonderful 
future  with  a  fast  growing  com- 
pany. We  give  you  a  plan  that  is 
worked  out  for  you  in  every  detail. 
Earnings  start  immediately  and 
grow  larger,  month  by  month. 

Just  look  at  these  records :    J.  W.  I 
Trantum,    Conn.,   has  already   made  j 
as  high  as  $167.25  a  week,  and  he  is  ' 
just  getting  started.    T.  S.  Gill,  La., 
has  already  earned  $600  in  one  month. 
DePries,  $7,000  in  one  year.    George,  I 
$10,000  a  year.     Hickey,  Ont.,  made 
$148  in  a  single  day.    These  are  just 
a  few  cases. 

$2,000,000  a  Year 

Ours  is  the  largest  company  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  with  sales  over 
$2,000,000  a  year.  We  make  portable 
fire-fighting  equipment  for  every  type 
building,  approved  by  the  Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories.  Fyr-Fyter  is  the 
most  perfect  fire-killing  device  ever 
invented.  It  shoots  hundreds  of 
quarts  of  vapor  from  one  quart  of 
liquid. 

Get  This  FREE  Plan 

Only  5%  of  the  market  has  been 
supplied.  Everybody  needs  it — prac- 
tically every  factory,  office,  home, 
farm,  store,  institution,  etc.,  in  your 
neighborhood.  Fyr-Fyters  cost  but  a 
few  dollars — they  sell  fast.  Just  a 
few  sales  will  make  you  $17  a  day. 
And  quantity  sales  will  often  pay 
you  $30  to  $50  a  day. 

Send  now  for  the  full  plan.  It 
may  be  the  turning  point  of  your 
life.  It  may  mean  $5,000  to  you 
the  first  year.  It  costs  nothing 
to  mail  the  coupon.   Mail  it  NOW. 

FYR-FYTER  COMPANY, 

1330  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,   Dayton,  O. 

FYR-FYTER  CO.,  1330  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Send  me  your  free  book  "Building  A  Perma- 
nent Income,"  and  the  full  plan. 


Name 


Address 
City  


State- 


Jimmy  Qets  a  Qhance 

( Continued  from  page  33 ) 


orphans  and  that  is  the  reason  there  are 
so  few  children  eligible  for  adoption. 

As  we  went  out  of  cottage  number 
four,  a  soft  little  voice  at  my  left  shoul- 
der whispered,  "Miss  Cross  said  maybe 
you  would  like  to  see  our  hands,  would 
you?" 

The  unexpected  question  made  me 
turn  quickly  as  I  said,  "Of  course  I 
would."  There,  at  the  side  of  the  door, 
stood  four  of  the  older  girls,  smiling  a 
bit  dubiously  but  very  hopefully  as  they 
spread  their  hands,  fingernail  side  up. 
for  inspection. 

I  saw  forty  fingernails,  rosy  and  shin- 
ing and  as  beautifully  manicured  as 
though  they  had  just  been  turned  out  of 
a  high  priced  beauty  parlor.  Not  merely 
done  for  the  occa- 
sion, either.  The 
look  of  each  little 
hand  showed  that 
the  careful  mani- 
cure was  a  habit, 
not  an  exception. 

"No  one  in  this 
crowd  washes 
dishes!"  I  teased 
playfully,  instead  of 
asking  the  question. 

"Oh,  but  we  do!" 
said  the  oldest  girl. 
"We  all  take  turns. 
And  we  peel  pota- 
toes too.  But  you 
can  have  nice  hands 
all  the  same — if  you 
try.  Miss  Cross 
showed  us  how." 

I  recalled  a  say- 
ing my  grandmother 
used  to  quote  to 
me,  "A  lady  is 
known  by  her  finger- 
nails." as  I  inspected 
each  hand  with  the 
appreciation  it  de- 
served. 

The  baby  cottage 
was  the  most  fun  of 
all  to  visit,  though 
we  didn't  get  around 
till  every  member 
of  the  little  family 
was  sound  asleep,  as 
properly  brought  up 
babies  should  be  at 
six  p.  m.  They  were 
tucked  under  rabbit 
blankets  just  as 
yours  and  mine  are,  and  several  little 
hands  curled  possessively  around  a  fa- 
vorite toy. 

The  house  mother,  finding  probably 
the  first  spare  moment  of  her  busy  day, 
showed  us  the  dainty  green  kitchen 
where  a  long  row  of  high  chairs  stood  at 
one  side,  while  on  the  other  commodious 
tables  and  kettles  bespoke  diligent  at- 
tention to  the  important  business  of  giv- 
ing her  charges  the  correct  food. 

"Do  the  children  sit  up  and  feed 


themselves?"  I  asked,  spying  the  bowls 
and  spoons  and  wishing  I  had  come  early 
enough  to  see  a  row  of  babies  instead  of 
empty  chairs. 

"Yes,  and  they  mustn't  grab,"  said 
little  Margaret,  my  friend  of  the  morn- 
ing, who  had  slipped  into  the  baby  cot- 
tage with  us. 

"We  let  the  older  children  help  feed 
the  babies  sometimes,"  said  the  house 
mother  smilingly.  "We  try  to  teach 
nice  manners  early.  And  it's  sometimes 
a  good  thing  to  remind  older  children 
even  though  they  have  been  well 
taught."   There's  wisdom  for  you! 

"Now  you  must  see  the  farm,"  we 
were  told,  and  we  hurried  into  a  wait- 
ing car  and  drove  the  scant  half-mile  to 
the  farmhouse  down 
the  road  where  new- 
comers to  the  billet 
are  housed  their  first 
two  weeks.  Here  we 
met  six  happy-look- 
ing youngsters,  and 
for  the  first  time  I 
thought  to  ask  by 
what  method  chil- 
dren are  brought  to 
Otter  Lake. 

The  family  need- 
ing help  is  discov- 
ered by  the  local 
post  of  the  Legion 
— who  better  than 
kindly  neighbors  can 
detect  a  situation? 
To  be  sure,  there 
are  many  troubles 
that  even  neighbors 
and  kinfolk  never 
know,  but  the  sort 
of  difficulty  that 
leads  a  family  to  the 
billet  is  usually  some 
well-defined  tragedy 
— the  death  of  fath- 
er or  mother,  serious 
illness  or  such.  The 
local  Legion  post 
reports  the  situation 
to  the  state  welfare 
committee,  which 
makes  a  thorough 
investigation  and,  if 
help  proves  to  be 
needed,  reports  that 
fact  to  the  National 
Field  Secretary, 
Miss  Emma  C. 
Puschner,  who  makes  the  final  decision. 
If  the  children  are  to  be  brought  to 
Otter  Lake,  a  service  officer  goes  to 
their  home,  packs  them  up  (if  there  is 
anything  to  pack — sometimes,  alas, 
there  isn't!)  and  takes  them  to  Detroit, 
where  they  have  a  careful  examination 
at  the  Harper  Hospital  clinic.  This  is 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  other 
children  at  the  billet,  but  to  find  out 
the  exact  state  of  health  so  that,  once 
settled  at  the  billet,  the  diet  and  routine 
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can  be  made  right  for  the  individual 
child.  Then,  the  clinic  passed,  the  serv- 
ice officer  brings  the  children  to  the 
farmhouse,  where  they  stay  at  least  two 
weeks  so  that  measles  or  any  other  im- 
pending calamity  can  have  time  to  show- 
up.    It's  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry. 

This  farmhouse  is  such  an  old  ram- 
shackle building  that  it  is  a  wonder  even 
the  skillful  house  mother  has  been  able 
to  make  from  it  a  passably  comfortable 
home.  Fortunately,  the  makeshift  days 
are  about  over.  When  the  beautitul 
new  hospital  building  is  opened  in  the 
early  fall,  one  suite  will  be  reserved  for 
the  isolation  of  newcomers. 

Walking  back  to  the  main  part  of  the 
billet,  we  ran  across  Billy  working  in 
the  garden  and  stopped  for  a  chat  with 
him.  Billy  has  skill  with  engines  and 
radios  and  such  and  he  has  original 
ideas  that  work.  Billy's  father,  a  vet- 
eran, is  dead.  But  the  Legion  will  see 
that  the  boy  has  the  chance  he  deserves. 

More  and  more  the  work  of  the  Wel- 
fare Division  will  include  planning  for 
people  like  Billy.  Just  at  present, 
most  of  the  children  of  veterans  are 
young  and  their  care  has  involved  prob- 
lems of  housing  and  feeding  and  train- 
ing— vital  problems  if  the  little  people 
are  to  have  a  fair  start.  But  as  the 
children  grow  such  things  will  take  sec- 
ondary place,  and  the  real  brunt  of  the 
work  must  be  directed  to  matters  of 
vocational  training  and  higher  education. 

As  one  thinks  of  the  great  number  of 
our  men  who  served  in  the  World  War, 
one  wonders  how  many  children  there 
are  who  need  the  help  of  the  Legion. 
So  far  there  have  been  487  children, 
representing  192  families,  reported  for 
investigation.  Of  these,  172  in  seventy- 
three  families  are  now  in  the  Legion's 
care;  sixty-one  children,  of  twenty-eight 
families,  have  been  re-established  in 
their  own  homes,  while  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  care  of  the  re- 
mainder. Seventy-eight  children  are  re- 
ceiving financial  aid  in  their  own  homes 
with  their  own  mothers. 

The  billets  at  Otter  Lake,  Legionville 
and  Clarksboro  are  used  increasingly  as 
way  stations — not  permanent  homes  but 
temporary  quarters  where  the  children 
can  be  well  cared  for  until  some  better 
plan  can  be  worked  out. 

Financial  considerations  (especially 
when  they  accord  with  ideals)  must  also 
be  taken  into  account.  The  Legion, 
through  its  Welfare  Department,  spends 
on  the  average  $54.13  monthly  for  each 
child  cared  for  at  a  billet.  But  where 
the  child  can  be  kept  at  home  with  rela- 
tives or  foster  parents,  other  agencies, 
such  as  state  aid,  government  compen- 
sation, mother's  pensions,  can  be  corre- 
lated and  will  help  bear  the  expense. 
The  average  cost  to  the  Legion  of  this 
supplementing  aid  is  only  $6.33  month- 
ly. As  the  fund  for  welfare  is  from  the 
income  on  the  $5,000,000  Endowment 
Fund  raised  for  rehabilitation  and  wel- 
fare work,  and  as  there  is  an  increasing 
amount  of  both  to  be  done,  billet  care 
should  be  adopted  only  when  all  other 
measures  prove  impossible. 
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Fighting 
Marine 
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Here's  your  chance  to  see  America's  most 
popular  heavyweight  in  a  picture  that 
packs  a  real  wallop.  There's  lightning- 
fast  action  in  every  second  of  it,  mystery, 
intrigue,  thrills,  romance!  In  "The 
Fighting  Marine"  Gene  Tunney,  ex- 
Marine  and  Legionnaire,  stars  in  the  ring 
and  out  of  it  "over  there"  and  over  here. 
This  is  the  most  sensational  Pathdserial 
ever  produced — don't  miss  the  first  episode! 
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Gene  Tunney  as  Lord  Grandmore,  dons 
a  monocle  to  protect  a  beautiful  girl  from 
the  desperate  thugs  of  a  tough  mining 
camp.  Watch  "The  Fighting  Marine" 
sporting  his  monocle,  as  he  battles  like  a 
wildcat  for  fame,  fortune  and  love  against 
a  gang  of  bloodthirsty  crooks.  See  him 
in  the  trenches  —  and  in  the  squared  ring. 
Re-live  your  own  battling  days  in  this 
smashing  super  Patheserial! 

You  want  to  make  sure  that  "The 
Fighting  Marine"  comes  to  your  town 
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Watch  your  gums  - 
bleeding  a  sign  of  trouble 


FOR 
i THE  GUMS 

I  BRUSH  YOUR  TEETH 
WITH  IT 


FORMULA  Of 


HEW  YOt«H  CiTf 

SPECIAUST  IN 
BI5£A5E5  DF  THE  IWUfH 

PREPARED  FOR  TH£ 
PR£5CRJf»T(0N  Of  THE 


AS  sappers  mine 
the  enemy's 
defenses,  so  gum-de- 
cay tunnels  through 
the  normal  gum  line 
and  produces  tooth 
decay  in  its  most 
painful  form. 

This  gum  decay  or 
Pyorrhea  is  most  dan- 
gerous. The  gums  be- 
come devitalized,  re- 
laxed.  They  recede. 
They  shrink  and  age 
the  mouth.  Gum  ten- 
derness  is  present. 
The  teeth  loosen.  Al- 
so Pyorrhea  pockets 
breed  bacteria  which 
drain  into  the  system 
and  cause  many  or- 
ganic diseases  of 
mid' life. 

Four  people  out 
of  five  over  forty 
suffer  from  this  Pyor- 
rhea; but  Forhan's 
positively  prevents 
Pyorrhea  if  used  in 
time  and  used  con- 
sistently. 

Forhan's  hardens 
the  gums.    It  con- 
|      serves  the  gums  that 
I      hug  the  teeth  and 
hold  them  firm.  It 
touches  the  funda- 
mentals of  tooth 
health  in  fact,  And 
all  this  while  you 
are  cleansing  your 
teeth  scientifically. 
Forhan's  is  cool,  an- 
tiseptic and  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste. 

If  gum-shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
fist  immediately  for 
special  treatment. 
35c  and  60c  tubes 
in  U .  S.  and  Can. 


FORHAN  CO. 

New  York 
Forhan's,  Ltd. 
Montreal 


MASTERLITE  J£ftgs 

WINNER  FOR  AGENTS  I 

No  wind  can  blow  it  out/ 
Guaranteed  for  Life 

Sells  on  a  flash  demonstration  to 
consumers  and  dealers  at  big  profits. 
Each  sale  builds  an  everlasting  re- 
peat business.  50c  in  stamps  brings 
convincing  sample  with  sure  fire 
selling  plans. 

N.  MASTERLITE  MFG.  CO. 

110  East  23rd  St.  New  York 


Do  the  CHARLESTON 

WITH 

ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Dance,  walk,  hike  as 
much  as  you  please, 
for  your  feet  will  al- 
ways feel  refreshed 
and  rested  if  you  use 
Allen's  Foot-Ease. 
This  Anti  septic, 
Healing  Powder  for 
the  Feet  stops  the 
pain  of  tired,  swol- 
len, sweating  feet, 
prevents  blisters  or 
sore  spots  and  takes 
the  friction  from 
the  shoes.  Shake 
Allen's  Foot-Ease 
into  your  shoes  in  the 
morning  and  walk  all 
day  and  dance  all  eve- 
ning in  comfort.  Trial 
packageand  a  Foot-Ease 
Walking  DollsentFree. 

ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE,  LeRoy,N.Y. 


The  Qentleman  and  the  ^coundrel 

( Continued  from  page  65 ) 


But  this  meant  nothing  to  Williams,  who 
could  not  read.  It  meant  nothing  to 
Van  Wart,  because  he  could  not  read 
either.  The  papers  were  handed  to 
Paulding,  who  could  read  a  little  bit. 
He  pored  over  them  for  a  long  time, 
and  finally  announced: 
"He's  a  spy." 

Andre  became  persuasive.  He  offered 
his  horse,  saddle,  bridle  and  a  hundred 
guineas  for  his  freedom. 

'"We  would  not  let  you  go  for  a  thou- 
sand guineas,"  said  Paulding,  naming 
what  he  considered  an  impossible  sum. 

"Then  I  will  give  you  ten  thousand," 
said  Andre.  That  was  more  money  than 
the  three  poor  farmer  boys  knew  was 
in  the  world.  Andre  said  two  of  them 
could  hold  him  as  a  hostage  while  the 
other  rode  to  New  York  for  the  money. 

The  services  of 
Paulding,  Williams 
and  Van  Wart  were 
not  for  sale,  how- 
ever. They  marched 
their  prisoner  twelve 
miles  to  the  nearest 
American  post  and 
turned  him  over  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  Jameson,  com- 
manding the  Second 
Light  Dragoons.  If  Andre  had  dis- 
played poor  judgment  when  confronted 
by  the  three  militiamen  he  made  up  for 
it  in  the  presence  of  the  Colonel. 
He  convinced  Jameson  that  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  detain  him,  which 
fact  could  be  established  if  the  colonel 
would  communicate  with  General  Ar- 
nold. The  duped  colonel  sent  Andre, 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Solomon 
Allen  and  a  squad  of  Connecticut  mili- 
tia, off  to  interview  Arnold.  But  the 
colonel  did  one  wise  thing.  He  gave  the 
papers  that  had  been  found  on  Andre  to 
another  messenger  to  deliver  to  Wash- 
ington, who  was  known  to  be  somewhere 
on  the  road  between  Hartford  and 
Arnold's  headquarters. 

The  question  now  was,  which  would 
happen  first:  Andre  reach  Arnold, 
Washington  reach  Arnold,  or  Washing- 
ton receive  the  papers  betraying  Arnold's 
treachery  before  Arnold  could  take  steps 
to  intercept  them?  That  combination 
of  queries  contained  enormous  specula- 
tive possibilities. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  September  23d. 
A  little  later  Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge 
rode  up  to  Colonel  Jameson's  headquar- 
ters. He  had  been  on  outpost  duty.  He 
found  out  what  had  happened  and  was 
aghast  at  the  colonel's  action.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  prisoner  (who  still  called 
himself  "Anderson")  should  immediate- 
ly be  recalled  and  detained  until  Wash- 
ington had  had  a  chance  to  see  the  cap- 
tured papers.  Jameson  refused  at  first 
but  finally  yielded  to  a  compromise.  He 
sent  a  courier  with  an  order  to  Allen  to 


bring  Andre  back,  after  which  Allen 
was  to  proceed  to  Arnold's  headquarters 
alone  and  deliver  Jameson's  letter  to 
Arnold.  Jameson  insisted  on  the  deliv- 
ery of  this  letter. 

The  courier  overtook  Allen  and  Andre 
within  a  few  miles  of  Arnold's  head- 
quarters, and  the  prisoner  was  turned 
back  on  the  brink  of  safety. 

The  next  day,  Andre,  under  guard  at 
South  Salem,  a  remote  village  in  the 
Westchester  hills,  gave  Tallmadge,  in 
charge  of  the  party,  the  following  note, 
addressed  to  Washington,  to  read.  It 
began : 

"What  I  have  as  yet  said  concerning 
myself  was  in  the  justifiable  attempt  to 
be  extricated,  but  I  am  too  little  ac- 
customed to  duplicity  to  have  succeeded. 
.  .  .  The  person  in  your  possession  is 
Major  John  Andre, 
adjutant  general  to 
the  British  Army." 

Tallmadge  inspect- 
ed his  guard  and 
sent  the  letter  on  its 
way.  The  next  day 
was  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 25th.  Things 
began  to  hum. 

Arnold  got  a  note 
from  Washington,  on 
his  way  from  Fishkill,  announcing  he 
would  arrive  that  day.  It  was  an  un- 
pleasant surprise  to  the  general,  who 
had  hoped  the  commander-in-chief  would 
not  come  until  the  27th,  when  the  "sur- 
prise" that  was  to  effect  the  capture  of 
Washington  and  bring  the  war  to  an  end 
was  scheduled.  But  Arnold  never  got 
rattled.  He  sent  a  message  to  Washing- 
ton asking  him  to  come  in  time  for 
breakfast.  Washington,  however,  want- 
ed to  inspect  some  defenses  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton, 
his  chief  of  staff,  went  on  ahead  to  in- 
form Mrs.  Arnold  of  the  delay  and  ask 
her  not  to  hold  breakfast. 

During  the  meal  Arnold  received 
Jameson's  letter  from  the  hand  of  Lieu- 
tenant Allen.  His  amazing  power  of 
self  command  enabled  him  to  read  the 
overwhelming  news  of  Andre's  capture 
without  turning  a  hair. 

He  folded  the  note,  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  calmly  concluded  an  anec- 
dote which  Allen's  entrance  had  inter- 
rupted. Then  he  rose  and  begged  to  be 
excused,  saying  a  trivial  emergency  re- 
quired his  presence  at  the  defenses,  but 
that  he  would  return  as  soon  as  he 
could  and  welcome  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Asking  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Arnold 
in  private,  he  took  her  upstairs  and  told 
her  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life  on 
the  instant  and  that  they  might  never 
meet  again.    Peggy  Shippen  fainted. 

Washington  appeared  an  hour  later, 
and  being  told  that  General  Arnold  was 
at  the  defenses,  went  out  to  find  him. 
He  did  not  find  him,  naturally.  Leav- 
ing  his   wife   insensible,   Arnold  had 
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kissed  his  sleeping  baby  boy,  leaped  on 
a  horse  and  ridden  down  an  almost  pre- 
cipitous cliff  to  the  river.  There  he  had 
boarded  a  small  army  sailing  scow  and 
fled  to  the  British  warship  Vulture, 
which,  by  this  time,  had  ventured  back 
up  the  river  in  search  of  news  of  Andre. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Wash- 
ington learned  the  whole  story  from 
Hamilton,  who  had  received  the  letter 
containing  the  papers  found  on  Andre. 

Washington  was  stunned.  Turning  to 
Lafayette  he  exclaimed: 

"Whom  can  we  trust  now?" 


THE  next  few  hours  reveal  much  of 
the  essence  of  the  man  who  won 
America's  independence  simply  because 
he  had  a  heart  for  any  fortune.  Already 
the  Colonies'  cause  seemed  hopeless.  On 
top  of  this  one  of  its  ablest  generals, 
commanding  the  most  vital  of  defenses, 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  None 
knew  how  deeply  the  conspiracy  went — 
who  was  friend,  who  was  foe  in  the 
West  Point  garrison.  Washington's 
very  life  might  be  in  peril  from  desper- 
ate confederates  of  Arnold  in  the 
American  lines.  A  British  attack  on  a 
betrayed  army  was  expected  at  any  hour. 

With  devastating  energy  Washington 
summoned  reinforcements.  He  switched 
troops  and  commanders  to  break  up 
possible  traitorous  combinations  within 
the  ranks,  and  directed  the  details  of 
putting  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  in 
readiness  to  resist  to  the  last  gasp. 

Strangely  enough,  the  attack  never 
came.  The  British  seemed  too  dazed  at 
the  discovery  of  their  scheme  and  the 
capture  of  Andre  to  do  anything  much. 

Andre  was  tried  by  court-martial  as 
a  spy.  At  his  trial  the  compunctions  of 
a  gentleman  impelled  the  doomed  man 
to  try  to  shield  Arnold  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  evidence  against  him  was 
unanswerable.  The  laws  of  war  recog- 
nized but  one  penalty — death.  On  the 
second  day  of  October.  1780,  nine  days 
after  his  capture,  Major  John  Andre 
paid  that  penalty.  His  body  rests  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Washington  obtained  Congressional 
medals,  pensions  and  bonuses  of  land 
for  Privates  Paulding.  Williams  and  Van 
Wart.  The  commander-in-chief  be- 
stowed the  medals  himself  and  invited 
the  soldiers  to  dinner.  This  was  an  un- 
precedented honor;  Washington  was  an 
aristocrat  and  an  austere  disciplinarian. 
During  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley 
Forge  he  severely  punished  a  captain  for 
eating  with  his  men. 

Taking  leave  of  his  guests,  Washing- 
ton gave  each  of  them  a  brace  of  pistols 
as  his  personal  presents.  He  said  they 
would  need  them  as  they  might  expect 
"to  be  hunted  like  partridges."  Some- 
thing of  that  sort  happened.  A  great 
outcry,  in  which  many  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans mistakenly  joined,  went  up  against 
the  three.  They  were  called  outlaws, 
and  the  implication  finds  place  in  sev- 
eral histories  that  they  surrendered  An- 
dre because  he  would  not  buy  his  lib- 
erty. But  they  outlived  this  malice,  and 
at  a  green  old  age  each  died  in  bed. 
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Comer  Manu- 
facturing Com- 
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Mail  the  coupon  AT 
ONCE  for  full  details. 

This  suit  only 

$9-95 


In  addition  to  the  dipt  earning 
1  have  a  plan  whereby  yuu  can 
get  a  Chevrolet  Coach  to  help 
you  in  developing  this  great 
business.  Mail  the  coupon  fur 
full  details. 


If  you  are  looking  for  the  big  chance — your  real 
opportunity  to  make  money — this  is  it.  If  you 
have  the  ambition  and  the  vision  to  go  after  $500 
to  $1,000  a  month  profit  for  yourself,  then  you 
will  realize  that  this  is  the  one  opportunity  you 
have  been  looking  for. 

Stylish,  Long  Wearing  Suit 

Now  read  this  carefully.  Get  it !  On  the  left 
is  a  picture  of  a  suit  of  clothes.  It  's  a  good 
suit  of  clothes — stylish — good-looking.  It 
fits.  It  holds  its  shape.  The  pattern  is  excel- 
lent. Thousands  of  men  in  your  locality  need 
this  new,  modern,  sensible,  low-priced  suit. 

Wears  Like  Iron! 

Listen !  The  treatment  this  suit  will  stand  is 
almost  unbelievable.  It  is  made  entirely  of  a 
special  cloth  that  is  amazingly  strong,  durable, 
tough  and  long-wearing.  It  is  unaffected  by 
treatment  that  would  ruin  an  ordinary  suit. 

Tremendous  Demand 

And  now  we're  making  this  wonder  suit  in  tremendous 
quantities — net  one  at  a  time — but  by  the  thousands.  All 
that  modern  machinery  and  efficient  methods  can  do  to 
produce  big  value  at  small  cost  is  applied  in  making  the 
new  Comer  suit. 

And  finally,  we  are  using  the  same  modern  efficiency  in 
selling  it — direct  from  factory  to  wearer  through  our  local 
representatives.  The  result  is  amazing.  It  brings  this  suit 
to  the  wearer  at  a  price  that  is  revolutionary — a  price 
that  everyone  can  afford  to  pay — a  price  that  makes  it 
the  greatest  clothing  value  in  years. 

An  Amazing  $Q  95 
Suit  for  only 

Think,  $9.95  for  a  good  suit  of  clothes.  You  can  see  im- 
mediately that  every  man  is  a  prospect.  Every  commun- 
ity in  America  is  swarming  with  opportunities  for  sales. 
And  now  if  you  are  interested  in  making  money  we  want 
to  show  you  how  you  can  make  it.  We  are  appointing  men 
in  every  locality  to  represent  us — to  take  orders.  That's 
all.  We  furnish  all  instructions.  We  deliver  and  collect. 
But  we  must  have  local  representatives  everywhere 
through  whom  our  customers  can  send  us  their  orders. 

Experience  is  not  necessary.  We  want  men  who  are  ambitious — 
industrious  and  honest.  Men  who  can  earn  $30  or  $40  a  day  with- 
out getting  lazy — men  who  can  make  $1,000  a  month  and  still  stay 
on  the  job.  If  you  are  the  right  type — you  may  be  a  bookkeeper,  a 
clerk,  a  factory  worker,  a  mechanic,  a  salesman,  a  farmer,  _  a 
preacher,  or  a  teacher  ;  that  makes  no  difference — the  opportunity 
is  here  and  we  offer  it  to  you. 

A  Few  Hours'  Spare  Time  Will  Convince  You 

If  you  feel  you  want  to  devote  only  spare  time  to  the  work,  that  is 
satisfactory  to  us.  You  can  earn  $10  to  $20  a  day  in  a  few  hours. 
You  will  find  in  a  few  days  that  it  will  pay  you  to  give  this  work 
more  time — for  your  earnings  will  depend  entirely  on  how  many 
men  you  see. 

UfrftP  TftfiaV  Territories  will  be  filled  rapidly.  Orders  are 
(II  IIC  I  VII <ij  now  coming  in  a  flood.  Men  are  making  money 
faster  and  easier  than  they  even  hoped.  So  don't  delay.  Write 
today  for  complete  description,  samples  of  cloth  and  full  informa- 
tion. Do  it  now.  Don't  send  any  money.  Capital  is  not  required. 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  for  all  the  facts. 

C.  E.  Comer,  Pres.,  THE  COMER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  F-480,  Dayton,  0. 


SEPTEMBER,  1926 


MAIL  NOW  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


I  A  ■ 

C.  E.  COMER,  Pres.,The  Comer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  F-480,  Dayton,  O. 

J  Please  send  at  once  complete  details  of  your  new  $9.95  suit  proposition  that  J 
3      oilers  opportunity  for  a  man  without  experience  or  capital  to  earn  as  much  as 

■  $150  a  week.    I  understand  that  this  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

■  Name    ■ 

\     Address    ■ 

9tmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmtmmmmmmmmmmammmmmmmmm^mtmmmmmmmmmmM 
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Will  You  Accept 
the  Income  of  a 
$50,000  Yearly  Business? 

No  Risk— No  Investment —Splendid  Net  Profits 

Here's  a  splendid  chance  for  you  to  step  into 
a  high  class  business  without  capital — without 
risk  of  any  sort — and  make  the  yearly  returns 
on  a  $50,000  enterprise!  This  opportunity  is 
open  to  every  man  who  can  prove  worthy  of 
handling  my  business  in  his  community.  If 
you  can  measure  up  to  the  Davis  qualifications, 
you'll  earn  a  handsome  reward  each  month — 
in  cash ! 

For  more  than  ten  years  we  have  been  mak- 
ing men's  fine  clothes  to  measure.  During  this 
time  I  have  assembled  a  force  including  some 
of  the  highest  class  salesmen  in  America  to 
present  my  line  direct  to  the  consumer.  These 
men,  making  sales  to  consumers  at  homes,  stores 
or  offices,  without  the  expensive  overhead  of  a 
store — are  making  splendid  incomes.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  fast  orders  come  when  you  can  offer 
such  values.  Davis  nationally  known  quality 
suits  at  $29.50.  $34.75  and  $42.50  save  customers 
from  $10  to  $20  on  every  suit.  And  now  our 
increased  production,  made  possible  by  a  large 
new  factory,  opens  opportunity  for  more  sales- 
men. 

EXPERIENCE  UNNECESSARY 
Some  of  the  men  in  the  Davis  organization 
never  sold  clothes  before.  These  men  are  now 
operating  splendid  businesses  in  their  terri- 
tories. With  my  help  they  have  settled  down  to 
a  permanent  business  that  carries  prestige  and 
a  splendid  income. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  this  85000  to  87500  a  year 
opportunity,  write  for  my  40-page  book  entitled  "The  Making  of  a 
Davis  Square  Deal  Salesman."  It  is  yours  FREE.  Send  for  it  today. 

THE  P.  H.  DAVIS  TAILORING  CO. 
Dept.  J-9,     2057  Iowa  Ave.,     Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  J-fandshaker 

( Continued  from  page  ij) 


Don't  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  low-paid  jobs 
that  get  you  nowhere — that  you  can  lose  by 
st likes,  lockouts  and  layoffs.  If  you  are  an 
American  citizen,  18  years  old,  you  can  get  a 
Government  Civil  Service  position.  Pay  is  from 
$1,900  to  $2,700  to  start ;  work  is  steady,  hours 
easy,  vacations  with  pay,  and  plenty  of  chances 
for  quick  raises  to  better  paid  positions. 

Let  me  train  you  to  pass  the  U.  S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Examination  with  high  rating  so  you  will 
be  eligible  for  one  of  the  first  Customs,  Internal 
Revenue,  Departmental  Immigration,  Postmaster, 
Post  Office  and  Rural  branches.  Hundreds  of 
successful  students.  I  was  a  Secretary  and  Sec- 
retary Examiner  for  eight  years.  Write  for  48 
page  free  book.    Tells  all.    Send  postal  now  to 

Arthur  R.  Patterson,  Prin.,  Patterson  Civil 
Service  School 

639  Wisner  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


She  is  dangerously  ill  and  will  die  if 
she  hears  he  may  come  home  on 
furlough  stop  The  boy  has  me 
licked  stop  There  is  not  a  bad  mean 
bone  in  his  body  but  he  has  to  ride 
in  the  band  wagon  and  beat  the  bass 
drum  otherwise  he  will  die  stop 
Private  Bland  is  now  your  funeral 
so  please  do  not  bother  me  about 
him  further 

James  G.  Bland 

At  that  moment  Private  Bland  stuck 
his  impudent  nose  in  at  the  tent  open- 
ing. "Whenever  you  have  another 
champion  you  want  slaughtered,  top," 
he  called,  "send  him  around.  It's  no 
trouble  to  me  to  show  goods.  And  don't 
you- lay  hand  or  foot  on  me  again,  sarge. 
I'll  bust  a  non-com's  jaw,  that's  what 
I'll  do,  and  then  plead  self-defense  and 
the  unwritten  law." 

"By  the  holy  poker,  you'd  win,  too," 
the  agonized  Grasby  declared.  "You'd 
talk  a  bird  out  of  a  tree." 

"I  don't  know  what  we're  going  to  do 
with  that  nuisance,"  he  declared  to 
Peep-Sight  a  little  later,  after  the  latter 
had  complained  to  him  that  Bland  had 
stopped  him  to  inform  him  that  his 
mother,  he  was  glad  to  say,  was  much 
improved  and  his  presence  home  was 
not  now  necessary. 

"I  refused  him  permission  to  speak 
to  you,  sir."' 

"So  he  informed  me.  He  also  remind- 
ed me  that  I  once  told  the  battery  that 
if  a  soldier  really  felt  that  his  busi- 
ness was  of  sufficient  importance  to  jus- 
tify an  approach  without  the  first  ser- 
geant's permission,  he  would  not  be  cen- 
sured for  doing  so." 

"I  hope  the  captain  censured  him." 

"I  did.  I  burned  him  up.  I  read  him 
that  telegram  from  his  father  and  he 
laughed  and  said  his  parent  would  rather 
put  up  a  joke  on  him  than  eat  a  square 
meal.  He  said  he'd  have  to  think  up 
one  now  to  get  even  on  the  old  man. 
He  wasn't  at  all  abashed." 

"He's  terrible,"  Grasby  moaned. 
"Why,  one  night  last  week,  I  had  the 
section  chiefs  at  school  in  the  mess-hall, 
engaged  in  some  blackboard  firing.  And 
when  all  the  chiefs  of  sections  had  fired 
their  imaginary  problems  and  none  of 
them  were  perfect,  this  pest  begs  me  to 
give  him  a  problem,  and  I  do  and  he's 
there  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  ad- 
mits it  in  advance  and  cheers  for  him- 
self at  the  finish." 

Peep-Sight  laughed  heartily.  "Send 
him  over  to  the  machine  gun  school," 
he  ordered.  "We've  got  two  light  Lewis 
guns  to  defend  the  guns  they'll  give  us 
in  France,  and  I've  got  to  have  machine 
gunners  trained  to  handle  them." 

Two  weeks  later  Private  Bland  came 
back  from  machine  gun  school  and  won 
from  Grasby  permission  to  speak  to  the 
battery  commander. 

Presently  Peep-Sight  found  his  Ne- 


mesis standing  at  attention  before  him, 
his  hand  at  his  hat  brim.  "Sir,  Private 
Bland  has  the  first  sergeant's  permission 
to  speak  to  the  battery  commander,"  he 
piped. 

"Out  with  it,"  the  skipper  rasped,  and 
Bland  thrust  toward  him  an  envelope, 
from  which  Peep-Sight  drew  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  read: 

From:    Chief  Instructor,  Machine 
Gun  School, 

To:    Commanding  Officer, 

Battery  B,  th  Field  Artil- 
lery, 

Camp  Kearny,  Calif. 
Subject:   Private  Henry  Bland,  No. 
879-623. 

1.  Attention  is  called  to  this  en- 
listed man's  marvelous  proficiency 
in  machine  gunnery.  His  score  at 
this  school  has  been  100  per  cent. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  to 
study  at  all.  He  absorbs  knowl- 
edge. Despite  the  fact  that  his 
pushy,  self -advertising,  braggadocio 
nature  has  made  him  a  bit  of  a 
nuisance  here,  the  fact  remains  that 
he  is  very  efficient,  and  I  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  him  as  your 
battery  instructor  in  machine  gun- 
nery. 

2.  Private  Bland  asked  for  this 
letter  of  recommendation  to  you. 

John  R.  Casey, 
1st  Lieut.  144th  M.  G.  Btn. 

"That  will  be  all,  Bland,"  said  Peep- 
Sight,  and  turned  his  back  on  the  pri- 
vate. When  he  reached  his  tent  a  hun- 
dred yards  away  he  heard  brisk  foot- 
steps to  his  rear  and  turning  again  be- 
held Private  Bland. 

"Is  the  glassy  eye  and  the  dead  face 
all  I  rate  with  the  captain?"  the  sol- 
dier demanded  plaintively. 

"My  son,  you'd  rate  boiling  in  oil 
if  I  could  get  away  with  a  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment.  Get  out  of  my 
sight  and  never  speak  to  me  again,  damn 
you,  Bland.  You're  a  nuisance.  About 
face!  Forward!  Double  time!  Halt! 
About  face.  Forward,  double-time! 
Halt !  Here,  give  this  letter  to  First  Ser- 
geant Grasby  immediately  and  tell  him 
I  sent  you  over  with  it.  About — face! 
Forward !    Double-time !    March ! " 

Peep-Sight  stood  and  watched  Bland 
disappear  inside  the  orderly  tent.  Pres- 
ently he  saw  him  emerge — on  the  toe 
of  Grasby's  boot.  He  lit  in  the  center 
of  the  street,  bounced  like  a  rubber  ball 
and  ran  back  into  the  orderly  tent. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  canvas 
walls  bulged  and  shivered  immediately 
thereafter  Peep-Sight  would  have  been 
justified  in  assuming  that  a  convulsion 
of  nature  was  taking  place  there.  When 
it  ceased  Peep-Sight  walked  over  and 
found  a  very  badly  battered  first  ser- 
geant resting  two  hundred  pounds  of 
authority  on  the  torso  of  Private  Bland, 
who  cursed  him  furiously  each  time 
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Grasbys  tremendous  palm  smote  him 
across  his  impudent  face.  When  Grasby 
concluded  he  had  the  private's  rattled 
brains  thoroughly  addled  he  picked  the 
little  man  up  and  threw  him  bodily  into 
the  battery  street. 

"By  God,  sir,  I  love  him,"  he  breathed 
to  Peep-Sight.  "The  captain  will  recall 
the  little  devil  warned  me  if  I  laid  boot 
to  him  again  he'd  whale  me.  I'll  tell 
the  world  he  tried — and  mighty  near 
succeeded.  Yes,  sir,  that  midget  bounced 
half  a  dozen  hard  ones  off  my  button 
before  I  knew  what  was  happening  to 
me.  He  made  my  head  ring  like  a 
Chinese  gong — hell's  fire,  here  he  comes 
again.    Protect  me  from  him,  sir."' 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Pri- 
vate Bland  was  counter-attacking.  He 
charged  with  all  the  reckless  courage  of 
a  Bengal  tiger — and  found  himself  in 
Peep-Sight's  arms. 

"Tenshun!"  Peep-Sight  barked  in 
his  best  drill  ground  voice,  and  Private 
Bland  snapped  into  it.  "What's  the  Big 
Idea,  son,"  the  captain  demanded  sooth- 
ingly. "You  know  very  well  brawls  like 
this  don't  go  in  my  outfit." 

"I  claim  the  right  to  fight  him  under 
Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules  after  Re- 
treat, sir,"  Bland  screamed. 

"Application  denied!"  Thus  Peep- 
Sight,  appending  his  first  endorsement! 

"I  apologize  for  booting  him,  sir,"  the 
mighty  Grasby  gasped.  "My  action  was 
in  plain  violation  of  Regulations  and  he 
had  a  moral,  if  not  a  military  right,  to 
defend  himself.    I  honor  him  for  it." 

The  handshaker's  jaw  dropped  an 
inch.  His  amazed  stare  wandered  from 
Grasby  to  Peep-Sight  and  back  again. 

"Well,  Bland?" 

"I  accept  his  apology,  sir." 

"There  is  a  huge  pile  of  manure  in 
the  field  back  of  the  stables,"  Grasby 
concluded  the  argument.  '"Go  down 
there,  spread  it  out  in  wind  ows  to  dry 
and  tomorrow  morning  see  that  it  is 
burned."  He  turned  to  the  captain  as 
Bland  departed.  "Wouldn't  it  look  fine 
for  a  top  sergeant  like  me  mixing  it 
with  that  pigmy  under  Marquis  of 
Queensberry  rules?  Why,  he'd  cut  me 
to  ribbons.  I  couldn't  afford  the  in- 
dignity." 

Grasby  knew  Blar.d  hated  the  smell 
of  manure.  But  though  he  kept  the 
boy  on  stable  police  he  taught  him  how 
to  ride.  Long  and  raucous  cries  of  un- 
alloyed delight  greeted  the  Handshaker's 
first  header  over  the  animal's  withers, 
but  he  picked  himself  up  and  motioned 
Grasby  to  give  him  a  leg  back  into  the 
saddle.  Whereupon  Grasby,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  let  him  have  the  stir- 
rups, told  him  to  walk  the  horse  and  ex- 
plained how  to  hold  his  reins,  turn  in  his 
toes,  sit  down  in  the  saddle  and  get  a 
grip- 

A  month  later  Peep-Sight  was  walking 
down  the  battery  street  when  he  met 
Private  Bland,  mounted  on  a  horse  that 
was  known  to  be  treacherous,  galloping 
up  the  battery  street.  Now  there  were 
strict  orders  against  that,  and  nobody 
knew  it  better  than  Private  Bland,  so 
Peep-Sight       ( Continued  on  page  74) 


FREE 

Correspondence  Courses 

For 

VETERANS  of  the  WORLD  WAR 

given  by  the 

Knights  of  Columbus  Educational  Bureau 

For  the  past  four  years  the  Knights  of  Columbus  has  maintained 
from  its  war  fund  a  free  correspondence  school  for  former  war 
veterans.  Open  to  all  war  veterans  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
or  color.    Ex-service  women  are  also  eligible  for  free  instruction. 


Business  Courses 

Business  Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping — 2  courses 
Accounting — 6  courses 
Income  Tax  Procedure 
Business  Law 
Penmanship 
Advertising 
Salesmanship 

Business  English — 3  courses 
Real  Estate 

Language  Courses 

English — 12  courses 
French — 3  courses 
Spanish — 2  courses 
Latin — 2  courses 
Italian — 2  courses 
German — 2  courses 

Mathematics  Courses 

Arithmetic — 4  courses 
Algebra — 2  courses 
Geometry — 2  courses 
Trigonometry 

Applied  Mathematics — 5  courses 

Technical  and  Special 
Courses 

Drawing — 6  courses 

Blue  Print  Reading — 6  courses 

Engines — 4  courses 

Auto  Mechanics — 3  courses 

Radio — 2  courses 

Show  Card  Writing — 2  courses 

Traffic  Management— 2  courses 

Agriculture 

Poultry  Raising 

Civil  Service  Courses 

Arithmetic — 2  courses 
English — 2  courses 
Railway  Mail 


Courses 

From  Which  to 
Choose 


Practical 
Courses  for 
Practical  Men 
and  Women 


An  Opportunity 
To  Improve 
Yourself 
Culturally 

and 
Financially 


Mail  This  Enrollment  Blank 

Mr.  William  J.  McGinley,  Supreme  Secretary,  Knights  of  Columbus, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Attention  Dept.  C-40. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  Bulletin  6  concerning  Knights  of  Columbus  Cor- 
respondence Courses  together  with  an  application  blank. 


N'ame 


(please  print  I 


Street  and  Number   

Citv    State 


SEPTEMBER,  1926 
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$95  an  Hour! 

"Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S.  Course 
has  been  worth  $95  to  me!  My  position, 
my  $5000  a  year  income,  my  home,  my 
family's  happiness — I  owe  it  all  to  my 
spare-time  training-  with  the  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools!" 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  soma 
of  the  thousands  of  I.  C.  S.  students  tell- 
ing of  promotions  or  increases  in  salary 
as  the  rewards  of  spare-time  study. 

What  are  you  doing- 
with  the  hours  after 
supper?  Can  you  afford 
to  let  them  slip  by  un- 
improved when  you  can 
easily  make  them  mean 
so  much?  One  hour  a 
day  spent  with  the 
1.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you 
for  the  position  you 
want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Yes,  it  will! 
Put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  it. 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  Free  Booklet 
"international  TToIiresTonVence  "schools 

Box   7575,    Scranton,  Penna. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  me  one  of  your 
booklets  and  tell  me  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position 
or  in  the  subject  ietore  which  I  have  marked  an  X: 
BUSINESS  TRAINING  COURSES 


□  Salesmanship 

□  Advertising 

□  Better  Letters 

□  Show  Card  Lettering 

3  Stenography  and  TyplnS 
3  Business  English 


□  Business  Management 

□  Industrial  Management 

□  Personnel  Organization 

□  Traffic  Management 

□  Business  Law 

□  Banking  and  Banking  Law 

□  Accountancy  ( including  C.P.A.)  rjClvil  Service 

□  Nicholson  Cost  Accounting         OBailway  Mall  Clerk 

□  Bookkeeping  O  Common  School  Subjects 

B Private  Secretary  □  High  School  Subjects 

Spanish  □  French  Dlllustratlng 

TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES 


□Electrical  Engineering 

□  Electric  Lighting 

□  Mechanical  Engineer 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Railroad  Positions 
□Gas  Engine  Operating 

□  Civil  Engineer 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 
□Metallurgy       □  Mining 
□Steam  Engineering  □  Badlo 


3  Architect 
3  Architects'  Blue  Prints 
3  Contractor  and  Builder 

□  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

B Chemistry  □  Pharmacy 
 Automobile  Work 

Airplane  Engines 
Agriculture  and  Poultry 
Mathematics 


Name  

Street 
Address.. 


City  State.. 


Occupation  

Persons  residing  in  Canada  should  send  this  coupon  to  the 
international  Correspondence  Schools  Canadian,  Limited, 
Montreal,  Canada 


YouCan 

Play  It  — 


If  It's  a  Buescher  Saxophone 

We  give  3  free  lessons  with  each  new  instrument 
They  start  you.  Teach  yourself.  It's  j  Teat  fun? 
practicing  because  you  learn  so  quickly.  Even 
though  you  have  failed  with  some  other  instru- 
ment, you  can  learn  the  Buescher  Saxophone. 
And  it  will  make  you  the  most  popular  person 
in  your  set.  6  days'  free  trial  in  your  own  home, 
any  instrument.  No  obligations.  Easy  terms  if 
you  decide  to  buy.  Send  now  for  beautiful  free 
literature-  A  postal  brings  liberar  proposition. 
Address: 

Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co.  <5> 
l588Bue«her  Block  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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The  J-fandshaker 

(Continued  jrom  page  73) 


yelled  at  the  man  to  get  to  a  warm  place 
out  of  there. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir.  I  can't  control  him," 
the  Handshaker  replied,  and  then  things 
commenced  to  happen.  That  horse  sud- 
denly arched  his  back  and  bawled.  Then 
he  went  straight  up  in  the  air  with  all 
four  feet  off  the  ground  and  came  down 
pitching  in  a  circle,  performing  that 
least  desirable  of  all  equine  antics  known 
as  sunnshing.  In  forty  seconds,  thirty 
more  than  a  more  experienced  rider 
might  need,  the  little  man  rose  grandly 
in  the  air,  turned  a  complete  somer- 
sault and  came  down  on  his  back.  He 
lay  perfectly  quiet  while  the  horse 
trotted  back  to  the  stables. 

Grasby,  standing  in  the  opening  of  his 
orderly  tent,  caught  the  captain's  eyes. 

"Farewell,  0  our  Handshaker!"  he 
cried,  and  ran  to  the  unconscious  boy, 
picked  him  up  in  his  great  arms  and  fled 
to  medical  headquarters  with  him,  Peep- 
Sight  following.  The  medico  announced 
nothing  more  serious  than  concussion  of 
the  brain,  a  broken  collar  bone,  two 
broken  ribs  and  possible  internal  injuries. 

He  unbuckled  from  the  Handshaker's 
right  heel  a  heavy,  cruel  Mexican  spur 
with  sharp  rowels  an  inch  long — a  spur 
the  veriest  tyro  knows  has  no  place  in 
the  United  States  Field  Artillery. 

"I  saw  him  do  it,  Grasby,"  said  Peep- 
Sight  patiently.  "I  knew  he  was  com- 
ing up  by  my  tent  for  a  show-off. 

"Bland  thought  he  was  a  rough-rider 
after  a  month  of  equitation  and  con- 
cluded to  show  off  to  his  captain." 

"And  what  a  first-class  cripple  he 
turned  out  to  be,"  Grasby  ground  out 
savagely.    "I  hope  he  dies." 

"No  fear,  sergeant.  You  couldn't  kill 
that  pest  if  you  guillotined  him.  He'll 
live  to  make  our  lives  a  burden." 

On  the  Saturday  morning  after  his 
six  weeks'  stay  in  the  hospital  the  Hand- 
shaker applied  to  the  first  sergeant  for 
permission  to  speak  to  the  battery 
commander. 

"In  the  name  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  horny  corny  toes  of  the  twelve 
ragged  apostles,  what  do  you  want 
now?"  the  tortured  top  almost 
screamed. 

"I  want  to  ask  his  permission  to  get 
married." 

Grasby  sat  down  weakly  on  the  nail 
keg  he  used  for  a  chair  and  stared  at 
the  presumptuous  private.  "You  don't 
have  to  ask  the  old  man  for  permission, 
son,"  he  murmured  in  a  small  voice. 
"You  have  my  permission.  Go  ahead 
and  take  on  the  awful  obligation.  You'll 
get  away  with  it  all  right.  I  suppose 
you'll  want  a  ten-day  furlough  for  your 
honeymoon." 

Bland  eyed  the  top  suspiciously. 
"Seems  to  me  you're  mighty  anxious  to 
see  me  married,"  he  ventured. 

"I  am — particularly  if  it's  that  big 
jane  I  saw  you  walking  with  last  Sun- 
day.  I'd  give  a  farm  to  see  you  hooked 


up  to  somebody  that  would  manage 
you."  Grasby  grinned.  "All  right,  see 
the  captain." 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturdays  the 
training-camp  gates  were  opened  to  the 
public.  At  a  quarter  past  twelve  Pri- 
vate Bland  appeared  at  Peep-Sight's 
tent,  and  the  better  to  bolster  up  his 
case  he  had  brought  with  him  Exhibit 
A — to  wit,  his  fiancee.  The  lady  was 
about  ten  years  older  than  the  Hand- 
shaker. Peep-Sight  shuddered  when  the 
soldier  airily  introduced  her  to  him.  In 
her  girlhood  she  had  been  good-looking; 
fat,  a  bad  temper  and  the  years  had 
coarsened  her.  She  wore  a  cheap  pearl 
necklace,  abalone  blister  ear-drops  and 
an  overseas  cap  with  the  collar  devices 
of  Peep-Sight's  battery  on  each  lapel 
of  her  flamboyant  sweater.  In  addi- 
tion she  had  rendered  herself  singularly 
repellent  by  donning  a  pair  of  soldier 
trousers,  brown  leather  puttees  and 
cheap  black  oxford  shoes.  She  was 
trundling  a  motorcycle  and  appeared 
ready  for  instantaneous  war. 


PEEP-SIGHT  immediately  catalogued 
her  for  what  she  was — one  of  the 
harpies  who  operated  around  training 
camps  during  the  war,  luring  soldier 
simpletons  into  matrimony  in  the  hope 
a  piece  of  German  hardware  would  sever 
the  bonds  in  France  and  send  ten  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance fluttering  into  their  waiting  hands. 

Peep-Sight's  cool  glance  roved  over 
the  woman  with  the  same  alert  scrutiny 
with  which  he  inspected  the  guard  when 
he  was  officer  of  the  day.  Perhaps  she 
felt  his  hostility  and  lack  of  sympathy, 
for  she  glanced  at  him  with  cool  con- 
tempt and  said: 

"Well,  d'you  suppose  you'll  know  me 
the  next  time  you  see  me?" 

"Nellie,  Nellie,  don't  speak  that  way 
to  the  captaih,"  the  Handshaker  pleaded 
tremulously. 

"Well,  what  call  has  he  got  to  stare 
at  me  like  I  was  a  parade,  honey  boy?" 

"Silence !"  Peep-Sight  absolutely 
barked  and  Private  Bland's  lady-love 
quivered  and  sewed  up  her  lower  lip. 
"What  in  hell  do  you  want  now,  Bland? 
You  don't  suppose,  do  you,  that  I'm 
flattered  to  meet  your  friend?" 

The  Handshaker,  his  assurance  quite 
forsaking  him  for  the  first  time,  pre- 
sented his  request,  and  on  the  instant 
Peep-Sight's  man's  soul  seethed  with 
sympathy  for  the  worm.  He  had  it  in 
his  power  to  save  the  poor  wretch  and 
confound  this  blatant,  coarse  gold- 
digger,  and  he  did  not  hesitate. 

"Permission  denied.  Bland,  you're 
quite  crazy,  I  assure  you.  This  woman 
wants  to  marry  you  on  the  off  chance 
that  you'll  be  killed  in  France  and  she'll 
collect  your  War  Risk  Insurance." 

"That's  a  dirty  lie!"  said  Nellie  fur- 
iously. 
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"Youre  taking  a  bad  risk,  Miss  Nellie. 
The  casualties  in  the  field  artillery  will 
not  average  more  than  ten  percent. 
You  would  do  much  better  in  the  in- 
fantry. Their  casualties  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  run  at  least  fifty  percent. 
If  the  war  lasts  long  you  can't  lose. 

Nellie  appeared  frankly  interested.  "I 
see  you  like  statistics,"  said  Peep-Sight 
drily,  and  turned  to  Private  Bland. 
"Hand  me  your  pass  card  and  report  on 
permanent  kitchen  police,"  he  ordered. 

The  Handshakers  lower  lip  sagged 
pitifully.  "The  ship's  sunk  without  a 
trace.  Nellie,"  Peep- Sight  informed  the 
lady.  "I'll  not  let  you  have  my  soldier, 
so  there." 

Nellie  spun  the  starting  crank  of  her 
motorcycle.  "Me  for  the  doughs,"  she 
called  cheerfully,  and  disappeared  with 
a  noise  like  an  insane  Fourth  of  July. 

The  Handshaker  gazed  after  her  with 
a  mist  in  his  eyes,  and  Peep- Sight  saw 
him  swallow  several  times.  He  blinked 
a  bit.  Then  

"I  loved  her,  sir — and  she  wasn't 
worthy  of  my  love,"  he  gasped. 

"Bland,  you're  a  thirty-third  degree 
idiot." 

Bland  was  stunned,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  recited  his  prowess 
in  pistol  practice,  and  was  so  forlorn 
when  Peep-Sight  told  him  the  Govern- 
ment didn't  award  marksmanship  medals 
during  a  war  that  the  captain  took  off 
his  own  expert  pistol  shot  medal  and 
gave  it  to  him. 

The  Handshaker  fled  to  the  orderly 
tent  to  show  the  medal  to  Grasby.  That 
disillusioned  old  warrior  eyed  him  sour- 
ly. "I  have  a  suspicion  I'll  be  standing 
to  attention  before  you  one  of  these 
days  and  calling  you  sir,"  he  growled. 
"So  you've  been  selling  yourself  to  the 
captain  again,  eh?" 

"The  perfect  salesman,"  said  the 
Handshaker  earnestly,  "must  have  the 
goods  to  sell,  and  those  goods  must 
stand  up  if  he  is  to  sell  them.  But  be- 
fore he  sells  them  he  must  do  one  im- 
portant thing.  He  must  sell  himself. 
After  that  the  customers  just  sign  on 
the  dotted  line." 

"Oh,  so  that's  how  it's  done,  eh?  Well, 
I'm  sold  to  this  extent,  Bland.  I'm  go- 
ing to  ask  Peep-Sight  to  stick  the  chev- 
ron of  a  private  first  class  on  you  again 
tonight  at  Retreat.  Now  beat  it  before 
you  and  I  mix  it  again." 

(To  be  conceded) 
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( Continued  from  page  45 ) 

prevailed.  They  must  protect  them- 
selves. All  were  urging  the  other  fellow 
to  start  reducing  first.  They  could  unite, 
especially  those  that  had  no  navies,  in 
suggesting  that  we  reduce  our  Navy,  al- 
though limitation  had  already  been  ef- 
fected at  the  Washington  Conference. 
All  the  words,  all  the  play  of  diplomacy, 
did  not  count  for  one  soldier  or  one  rifle 
less.  The  world  remains  as  it  was,  but 
perhaps  better  informed.  Other  hopes 
will  come.    Each  must  have  its  chance. 


BIG  OPPORTUNITY] 

Simpaon'smade-to-measure  Virginwoolsuits 

fOp  CLOTHINfi  ANA  and  overcoats  at  $23.50  represent  the  pin- 
•  *"*  WfcWl  nil^%*  e**l^l»r  nacie  of  value-giving  in  the  tailoring  field.  They  sell 
^^I^QPU^g  SALESMEN eaS''y  an<* pe-rmanent  fr>ends- Our  reliable  money 


back  guarantee  insures  customers  a  square  deal.  Our 
euperb  values  insure  the  salesmen  a  quick  and 

profitable  success. 

^HU'iS  Ti  ■■Tin  Ir 


We  Occupy  These  Entire  Buildings 

Due  to  our  new  and  bigger  values  our  busi- 
ness is  growing  faster  than  ever.  The  same 
overcoats  that  were  sold  last  winter  for 
$31.50  now  sell  for  $23.50.  They  are 
truly  the  biargest  values  in  tailoring  and 
bring  record  breaking  sales  and  earnings 
for  salesmen ! 


EVERY 
FABRIC 
TESTS 
ALL 
VIRGIN 
WOOL 


—a  BIG  Opportunity 
with  a  BIG  Concern 

IF  YOU  are  seeking  a  permanent  money 
making  connection  with  a  big,  wide 
awake,  rapidly  growing  concern,  that 
you  can  represent  with  pride  and  confi- 
dence, we  would  like  to  send  you  samples 
of  cloth  and  our  free  book,  "The  Simp- 
son Plan."  This  book  tells 
how  others  have  increased  their 
earnings  and  found  permanent  suc- 
cess with  Simpson.  It  shows  photos 
and  records  and  contains  the  proof 
of  what  others  have  done.  It  proves 
what  you  can  do  even  by  starting 
in  your  spare  time. 


The 

Finest  Fabrics  & 
Biggest  Values  in 
Our  History™3^ 

nearly200pure  wool  fabrics  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated  The  assort- 
ment is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
mostattractivewe  have  ever  shown, 
the  finest  in  quality,  the  most  com- 
plete in  variety,  the  biggest  in  value, 
every  shade,  every  color,  every  pat- 
tern, every  weave  in  suits,  topcoats 
and  overcoats,  union  made  to  meas- 
ure for  $23.50.  No  price  buys  bet- 
ter fit  or  style.  They  are  guaranteed 
for  service,  for  hard  wear  and  for 
quality,  and  for  all  around  satisfac- 
tion. And  our  DeLuxe  S31.50  val- 
ues Bell  to  the  best  trade — sell,  sat- 
isfy and  repeat.  Only  Two  Pricesv 

$23.50  and  $31.50 

BIG  SAMPLES 

The  sample?  of  cloth  each  measur- 
ing 6x9  inches,  complete  with  sup- 
plies in  easy  to  carry  case,  weighs 
only  seven  pounds,  but  gives  a 
variety  unequalled  in  any  but  the 
largest  stores.  You  muBt  see  these 
goods  to  appreciate  their  beauty 
and  value 

Our  Financial 

Responsibility 


No  Experience  Needed 

We  will  teach  you  the  business 

Many  of  our  most  successful  salesmen 
never  had  any  tailoring  or  selling  experience^ 
Chadwick,  who  has  made  more  than  $6,000 
year  for  more  than  four  years,  was  an  accountant. 
Loggan  was  a  carpenter.  Ulon,  who  averages 
$73.00  a  week,  was  an  elevator  operator.  Levitt 
was  a  soldier.  Reis,  Ryan,  Anderson,  Feldman. 
Johnson  and  scores  of  others  who  have  been 
with  us  for  years  make  $50  to  $125  a  week.  We 
will  teach  you  the  business  as  we  taught  them. 

You  have  the  same  opportu- 
nity and  can  start  in  your 
spare  time  if  you  wish. 

Simpson's  suits  are  splen- 
didly tailored  to  fit,  to  wear 
and  to  satisfy.  No  price  will 
buy  better  style  or  better  fit. 
Our  standard  is  seldom 
equalled  except  in  high  priced 
clothes.  Dollar  per  dollar,  wo 
give  you  the  world's  best 
tailoring  buy. 


LEVITT  sirs : 
Thl.il  my  4th 
year  with  Simp- 
son. Each  year  my 
earning,  increase. 
Lest  year  I  made 
$6,000. 


HOW  EARNINGS  GROW  !  ■ 


Sprint  1924  Spring  192S   Sprint  1926 
E.  Sorter   $1,355         $1,735  $2,078 
•A.  Anders        S91  891  1,223 

Chas.  Wick  2.102  2,666  3,015 

•O  House         510  805  1,610 

e  Indicates  spare  time  men 
25  records  like  this  in  one  city  last  year  alone. 
Repeat  orders  bring  increased  earnings. 


Three  big  banks.  Continental  and 
Commercial  National  Bank,  Mer- 
cantile Tru9t  and  Savings  Bank  and 
Foreman  Bros.  National  Bank  will 
gladly  answer  your  inquiries  regard- 
ing our  financial  responsibility  and 
integrity. 

$25,000  Bond  S^fe^S 

lsfurnished  with  a  $25,000  penal  bond 
guaranteeing  that  if  we  do  not  live 
up  to  our  guarantee  the  Union  In- 
demnity Company  will  make  good. 
It  pays  to  represent  a  big  and  reli- 
able firm. 

Our  Free 
Book 

"The 
Simpson 
Plan" 

gives  the  experience 
and  opinions  of  163 
other  salesmen  who 
started  from  ecratch 
with  Simpson.  Let 
us  help  you  out  of 
the  rut. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today! 


**Simpson  Put  Me  On 
My  Feet" 

Bays  Mr.  Melaner  of  Newark:  "When  I 
began  work  with  Simpson  I  had  failed  to 
make  progress  in  several  other  lines  of 
work.  I  owed  three  months  rent  and  had 
no  money.  Starting  in  Feb.  I  had  paid  up 
two  months  rent  by  Easter  and  bought 
clothes  for  my  family.  By  May  I  was  out 
of  debt  and  by  June  1  had  money  in  the 
bank." 

$60  to  $85 
a  Week 

Mr.  Goodman  says. "I 
am  over  50  years  of  age 
and  this  is  the  beat  job 
I  have  ever  had.  I  was 
sick  and  without  profit- 
able employment.  Now 
have  regained  my 
lealth  by  outside  work 
and  earn  $60  to  $85  a 
Mr.  Goodman  week.'* 


Mr.  Mildeberger 
40  yrs.  In  cloth- 
ing business, 
Mr.  Mildeberger 
•aya*  "Simpson 
of far  a  biggest 
values  and  best 
Opportunities.*' 

The  new  Simpson  line  for  fall  con- 
tains the  biggest  values  and  finest 
fabrics  we  have  ever  put  out  and 
without  doubt  the  biggest  values  in 
tailoring  history. 


World's 
Greatest 
Values 


[  J.  B.  SIMPSON,  INC.,  DEPT.  1243 

■  843  West  Adams  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 

General  Offices  and  Main  Shop*  in  Chicago 
Display  rooms  and  branch  offices  in  New  York, 
Detroit,  Boston,  Newark.  Call  or  tvrite. 

;  Please  send  me  without  obligation,  samples  of  cloth  and  your 

■  book,  '  The  Simpson  Plan",  which  tells  about  the  opportunity 
;  youoffer  men  to  go  into  the  tailoring  business.  (Please  print  name.) 

m 

;  Your  Nam"  

I  Street  and  Number  


:  City 


State 
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End  Foot 
Pains 

in  10  minutes  or 

test  is 
FREE 

SCIENCE  has 
made  a  start- 
ling discovery 
about  foot  and 
leg  pains.  It  is 
found  they  result 
from  the  weak- 
ening of  a  vital 
set  of  muscles  in 
the  forward  part 
of  the  foot.  Bones 
are  displaced, 
thus  crushing  sensitive  nerves  and  tiny  blood 
vessels.  Natural  balance  is  destroyed.  Soon 
the  foot  breaks  down  completely.  Burning, 
aching  feet  and  legs — pains  in  the  toes,  instep, 
ball  or  heel — dull  ache  in  the  ankle,  calf  or 
knee — shooting  pains,  flattening  and  spreading 
of  the  feet — all  are  symptoms  to  warn  you. 

Now  science  offers  you  a  positive  and  quick 
way  to  end  these  pains  and  restore  the  foot  to 
its  naturally  strong  and  healthy  condition.  It 
is  a  light,  porous  band  called  the  Jung  Arch 
Brace.  Its  secret  lies  in  its  correct  tension,  in 
its  scientific  contour  and  design.  The  results  it 
gives  are  astounding  2.000,000  people. 

So  confident  are  we  that  it  will  bring  instant 
relief  that  we  let  you  test  a  pair  for  10  days. 
If  you  are  not  delighted,  return  to  place  of 
purchase  and  every  penny  will  be  refunded. 

If  your  druggist,  shoe  dealer  or  chiropodist 
cannot  supply  you,  use  the  coupon  today.  With 
a  half-inch  strip  of  paper  measure  around  the 
smallest  part  of  your  instep,  where  the  for- 
ward edge  of  the  brace  is  shown  in  the  circle 
diagram,  or  give  size  and  width  of  shoe.  We 
will  send  you  a  pair  of  'Won- 
der" Style.  Simply  pay  post- 
man $1  and  postage.  "Miracle" 
Style,  extra  wide,  for  severe 
cases,  $1.50. 

JUNGS 

9thc  "Original" 

ARCH  BRACES 

©J.  A.  B.Co.  1926 


THE  JUNG  ARCH  BRACE  CO., 

319  Jung  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Send  me  a  pair  of  Jung  Arch  Braces  In  J 

style  checked.     □  Wonder  Style,  $100 
□  Miracle  Style,  $1.50 
I  will  pay  postman  the  above  price  and  j 

postage.    My  money  to  be  returned  if  not  j 

satisfied.    I  enclose  foot  measurement. 


Address  

p.  o  State- 


in  Canada  address:  Kirkharo  &  Roberts.  Pacific  Blder. .  Toronto 
Canadian  Prices:  Wonder,  $1.25:  Miracle,  $1.76 


PATENTS 


Secured.    Trademarks  and 
Copyrights  registered. 
Attorney  at  Law 

En  CTrirruc  Registered  Patent  Attorney 
.  t.  M  tVtlNo,  Late  of  the  115th  U.  S.  Infty. 
LEGIONNAIRE  OF  MARYLAND 
Solicits  as  a  member  of  theold  established  firm  of  MILO  B.  STEVENS 
&  CO.,  the  business  of  his  fellow  Legionnaires  and  of  their  friends. 
We  offer  a  strictly  professional  service  at  moderate  fees.  Preliminary 
advice  without  charge.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  examination.  Offices 
W.L.&T.  Bldg.,  Washington, D.C.;338  MonadnockBlock.Chicago.111. 

Sent  for 

OD  DOWN! 


'  STUDEB  AKER 

9he  Insured  WatcK, 


11 

Jewel; 


The  balance  in  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments. The  famous  Studebaker 
21  Jewel  Watch — Insured  for  a  lifetime;  8  ad- 
justments, including  heat,  cold,  isochronism 
and  5  positions — choice  of  60  \\T u  ¥'  I '  L' 
new  ArtBeauty  Cases.  Direct  WKI  1  Ej 
from  the  factory  at  lowest  Send  tod  ay  for 
prices.  You  Baveat  least60%.  wonderful  Srude- 


f  ham  FRFF  t  r°T  a  limited 
VUam  Jl  l\LiLi  •  time  we  are 

offering  a  beautiful  Chain  FREE  I 

Write  today  while  offer  lasts 

STUDEBAKER  WATCH  CO.,  DepL  V14  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Canadian  Address:  Windsor,  Ontario 


baker  Book  of 
Advance  Watch 
Styles  and  our 
$1.00  Down  Offer 
—FREE  I 


KEEP&fG 


(Continued  from  page  60)  ,. 
events,  Legionnaires  will  hear  the 
drum  and  bugle  corps  contests. 
They  will  see  a  number  of  other 
things  that  the  committee  expects  will 
give  them  thrills. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  Legion's 
convention  will  be  held  in  the  great  Ses- 
quicentennial  Hall,  having  seats  for 
15,000  and  equipped  with  voice-ampli- 
fiers. Before  and  after  the  sessions  or- 
ganists will  play  the  $150,000  pipe 
organ.  The  Convention  Ball  at  the  Au- 
ditorium on  the  evening  of  October  14th 
will  be  called  "The  Dance  of  the  States." 
A  band,  two  orchestras,  the  huge  pipe 
organ  and  a  smaller  organ  will  furnish 
the  music. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Biester,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
The  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  leads 
the  committee  which  is  making  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  convention  of  The 
American  Legion  Auxiliary.  Joseph  W. 
Breen,  Premier  Chef  de  Chemin  de  Fer 
and  organizer  of  the  Forty  and  Eight, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  committee  arrang- 
ing for  the  convention  of  the  Forty  and 
Eight. 


THE  time  for  the  closing  of  the  es- 
say contest  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  France  Convention 
Travel  Committee  has  been  extended 
from  September  15th  to  November  15th 
in  response  to  many  requests.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  contest  is  "Why  I  Want  to 
Go  to  France  with  The  American  Le- 
gion in  1927."  Three  cash  prizes,  pro- 
vided by  the  steamship  companies  which 
will  carry  the  30,000  Legionnaires  to 
Paris,  will  be  awarded — $350  to  the 
writer  of  the  best  essay,  $150  to  the 
author  of  the  second  best  and  $100  as 
a  third  prize.  The  rules  originally  an- 
nounced have  been  amended  to  permit 
any  contestant  to  submit  more  than  one 


STEP 


essay.    The  contest  is  open  to 
members  of  The  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  as  well  as  to  Legion- 
naires.   Essays  must  not  exceed 
four  hundred  words.    They  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Contest  Editor,  The 
American  Legion  News  Service,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


COME  more  introductions  to  Legion- 
^  naire  contributors  .  .  .  Peter  B.  Kyne, 
author  of  "The  Handshaker,"  was  the 
first  Department  Historian  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  The  American  Le- 
gion .  .  .  Robert  E.  Sherwood  is  a  mem- 
ber of  S.  Rankin  Drew  Post  of  New 
York  City  .  .  .  Zo  Elliott  is  a  Manchester 
(New  Hampshire)  Legionnaire  .  .  .  Alex- 
ander Gardiner  is  a  member  of  Rau- 
Locke  Post  of  Hartford,  Connecticut . . . 
Clara  Ingram  Judson  belongs  to  the 
Auxiliary  unit  to  Evanston  (Illinois) 
Post .  . .  Among  the  famous  aviators 
whose  contributions  appear  under  the 
title,  "Winged  Pioneers,"  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel B.  D.  Foulois  is  a  member  of  Ezra 
Woods  Post  of  New  Milford.  Connecti- 
cut and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  P. 
Lahm  is  a  member  of  George  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Washington,  D.  C.  So  is 
Eddie  Rickenbacker.  Lowell  H.  Smith 
is  a  member  of  Aviators  Post  of 
New  York  City.  C.  B.  D.  Collyer  be- 
longs to  Advertising  Men's  Post  of  New 
York  City,  and  Reed  Landis,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  Committee 
of  The  American  Legion,  belongs  to 
Advertising  Men's  Post  of  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Lieutenant  Commander  Rich- 
ard Byrd  is  a  member  of  Belvidere 
Brooks  Post  of  New  York  City.  Lieu- 
tenant Russell  Maughan  is  a  life  mem- 
ber of  Logan  (Utah)  Post,  although  he 
was  first  enrolled  by  Ross  Dugger  Post 
of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  1923  when 
he  stopped  there  on  one  of  his  coast-to- 
coast  flights.  Right  Guide. 


The  T^adio  Industry 

( Continued  from  page  41) 


are  pretty  well  past,  and  the  good  radio 
set  of  today  is  much  like  what  the  radio 
set  will  be  next  year  and  the  year  after. 
To  be  sure,  there  will  always  be  im- 
provements; there  must  be,  if  the  in- 
dustry is  to  have  a  healthy  growth. 
But,  just  as  the  1925  model  of  a  stand- 
ard automobile  is  far  from  obsolete  to- 
day, so  the  1926  radio  will  be  a  satis- 
factory set  in  1927  and  1928. 

It  took  more  than  twenty-five  years 
to  make  the  telephone  a  generally  used 
home  utility.  The  automobile  required 
fifteen  years  to  become  transportation 
instead  of  amusement.  At  its  outset  in 
homes  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  radio 


receiving  set  was  purely  a  source  of  en- 
tertainment. Gradually,  however,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  useful  ar- 
ticle. It  affords  entertainment,  too,  just 
as  the  automobile  is  still  taken  out  oc- 
casionally simply  for  a  drive.  And  the 
radio  is  still  pre-eminently  a  source  of 
entertainment. 

In  addition  to  its  possibilities  in  such 
fields  as  business  and  public  health 
radio  is  entitled  to  serious  consideration 
as  an  aspect  of  our  national  defense. 
What  other  means,  for  instance,  could 
so  quickly  reach  into  every  corner  of 
the  country,  over  mountains  and  into 
the  heart  of  the  deserts,  and  carry  to 
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Any  woman  who 
does  anything  which 
a  little  electric  motor 
can  do  is  working  for 
*Xt  an  hour  / 


the  nation  word  of  a  national  emer- 
gency? As  the  distribution  of  radio  re- 
ceiving sets  increases  steadily,  what 
other  means  could  so  efficiently  an- 
nounce a  mobilization  or  simultaneously 
reach  every  part  of  the  country  with 
any  essential  message? 

From  time  to  time  someone  ques- 
tions, in  a  prominent  way,  the  economic 
structure  on  which  broadcasting  has 
been  built.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
direct  returns  from  broadcasting  are 
hard  to  measure,  just  as  they  are  hard 
to  measure  from  advertising  which  does 
not  directly  solicit  the  reader  to  inquire 
or  to  buy  by  filling  in  a  coupon.  But, 
just  as  concerns  which  spend  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  on  ad- 
vertising of  the  most  general  sort  con- 
tinue to  spend  and  to  prosper  over  their 
non-advertising  competitors,  so  do  those 
concerns  which  operate  broadcasting  sta- 
tions continue  to  broadcast. 

In  other  fields  radio  is  making  strides 
of  the  same  sort.  Take,  for  example, 
the  field  of  trans-oceanic  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. Today  the  United  States  has 
the  leadership  in  this  field,  just  as  a  few 
years  ago  the  leadership  was  in  other 
hands.  The  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  through  its  main  transmitting 
station  on  Long  Island,  is  directly  in 
communication  with  seven  European 
countries.  From  the  Pacific  Coast, 
wireless  circuits  radiate  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
as  well  as  Japan  and  Java.  In  the  im- 
mediate future  similar  connections 
should  be  established  to  the  Philippines 
and  other  points  in  the  Orient. 

Trans-oceanic  wireless  telephony  is 
beyond  the  stage  of  a  dream,  too. 
Broadcasting  spanned  the  oceans  some 
two  years  ago.  But  it  was  only  two  or 
three  months  ago  that  over  a  circuit  be- 
tween London  and  New  York  parents 
and  children  of  a  New  York  family 
conversed  through  the  telephone  instru- 
ments installed  for  everyday  use  in  the 
two  homes. 

Three  years  ago,  with  one  of  our 
technical  experts,  I  was  escorting 
through  our  Long  Island  transmitting 
station  Owen  D.  Young,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America.  As  he  looked 
at  the  huge  installation  he  expressed  the 
idea  that  it  should  be  possible  to  send  a 
whole  newspaper  page  at  once,  say, 
rather  than  laboriously  doing  it  through 
code  a  letter  at  a  time.  And  the  tech- 
nical expert  laughingly  said,  "It  is  splen- 
did to  have  an  imagination  utterly  un- 
restrained by  any  limitations  of  tech- 
nical knowledge." 

We  laughed  then,  for  it  struck  us  as 
fanciful.  Yet  today  we  are  sending 
photographs  and  other  pictures  by  radio 
daily  between  Honolulu  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  York,  over  photoradiogram  cir- 
cuits. Service  by  this  method  to  and 
from  Europe  has  already  been  opened 
on  a  commercial  scale.  And  when  it  is 
possible  to  send  a  photograph  by  radio, 
it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  send  a  whole 
newspaper  page  at  once  by  the  same 
means. 


There  are  few  hard  tasks  left  in  the  home 
which  electricity  cannot  do  at  trifling  cost. 
You  will  find  the  G-E  monogram  on 
many  electrical  household  conveniences. 
It  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence  as  well  as 
a  mark  of  service. 


As\  your  electric  company  or  dealer  to  help  you 
select  the  lahor'saving  electrical  appliances  best 
suited  for  your  home. 


210.11C 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


DC  A  RAILWAY 

Dltraffic  inspector 


Earn  Up  to  $250 


per  Month 
Expenses  Paid 

Unusual  opportunities  in  this  uncrowded  pro- 
fession. Travel:  meet  big  railway  officials.  Pre- 
paration easy  in  3  months'  spare-time  home  study. 
Start  al  $120  I'pon  graduation  we  secure  position 

Per  Month  *or   you    or    refund  your 

Expenses   Paid       tvifi?/  money.     More  men  needed! 


Ma 


i  t..da 


Standard   Business  Training 
Inst..  Buffalo,  N.  1. 

I   Send  me.  entirely  free.  Booklet 
No.  D-800.gi  vingtull  particu  1  ars 
-    about  course  in  Railway  Traffic 
Inspection. 

Name  __  

Street...  _  


0O 


%  of  Market  Price 


SuDoose  a  reason  you  rarely  think  of  makes  possible  here 

icaflv  LOW  PRICES.  EVEN  FOR  FINEST  QUALITY  DIAI 

ousanda  of  representati 


'  radical.; 
Thousand 

others— continually  reap 


DIAMONDS. 

people,  bankers,  lawyers,  merchants, 
is  real  advantage.   Everything  sent  for 
.__  Examination.    This  3/4  century,  oldest, 
largest  diamond  banking   institution  in  the 
"   world,  rated  over  $1,000,000.00  CONVERT-* 
'   INTO  CA_H  the  D.AMONDS  ON  WHICH 

-  MONEY  WAS  LOANED  end  NOT  REPAID. 

-  Loan  values,  a  fraction  of  market  values,  the 
price  basis.  Diamonds  too  from  big  cash  deals 
direct  with  European  cutters.    Must  sell  NOW. 

WHY  PAY  FULL  PRICES 

Send  for  Unpaid  Loan  Listings 

Costs  Nothing  to  See  this  3/4  less  1 /16  carat, 
snappy,  accurately  cut  solitaire  for  $69.60.  Try  to 
match  at  $115.00.  Sent  on  approval.  No  red  tape. 
Latest  list  explains  Free  Examination  offers.  Ac- 
curately describes  every  diamond,  watch,  etc. 
Explains  Guaranteed  Cash, Like  Insurance  Pol- 
icy Loan  Guarantee.  Also  Unlimited  Exchange 
privileges.  Write  now— edition  limited.  No  obli-. 
gation  to  buy.  List  is  free.  Post  Card  will  do.  J 
JOS.  DE  ROY  &  SONSB74S  Do  Roy  Bldg.^f 
Onlu  Opporite  Port  OMc*  Pittsburgh,  Pa<^M 
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if  it  fades  ^shrinks closes  its 
fine  texture^  if  it  doesn't  please! 


jhiivt 


SHOW  me  a  shirt  that  will  do  all  that,  a  shirt 
that  wears  like  leather,  looks  like  buckskin  and 
washes  beau-ti-ful-ly,  and  I'll  show  you  a  Buck 
Skein — because  there  isn't  any  other.  Buck  Skein 
—soft  as  wool — warm  as  furl  Buck  Skein,  the 
Tuxedo  of  outdoor,  shirts!  Sure  I'm  raving — so 
will  you  and  so  will 

Buck  Skein  Jacket  yourwife.whenBuck 

Skein,  after  a  hard 
tubbing,  comes  up 
smilin  g — looking 
more  than  ever  like 
a  piece  of  soft  suede 
—  mellow  as  your 
old  briar  pipe. 

No  fading!  No 
shrinking!  And  a 
rea  1  Guarantee 
Bond  with  each 
shirt  says  so. 

Buckskin  tan  col- 
or. Big  and  roomy; 
coat  style,  two  over- 
size flap  pockets; 
double  stitched 
seams  that  won't 
rip  and  buttons  that 
stick  to  their  post. 

Ask  your  dealer 
or  mail  coupon  with 
$4  and  I'll  see  you 
get  your  Buck  Skein 
and  pay  carrying 
charges  myself. 


Keep  well  by  keeping 
warm.  Double  weight 
suede  Buck  Skein  fabric 
with  springy  knitted  belt, 
two  button  abjustable 
cuffs.      Big  and  roomy. 


0jmJ<  *S&»k.  S7?s__ 

FREE— "Buck  Skein  Joe's  Family 
Album"  tells  the  whole  story 
about  Buck  Skein  shirts,  Buck 
Skein  jackets  and  the  colorful 
new  BUCK  JACK— the  glorified 
lumber  jack. 


Buck  Skein  Joe,  %  Lustberg,  Nast  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  L9,  331  Broadway,  New  York  City 

See  that  I  get  Check  Here 

A  Buck-Skein  Shirt  at  $4  O 
A  Buck-Skein  Jacket  at  $6.50  □ 
Enclosed  Check      □  Money  Order  □ 

Neck  band  size  

Send  me  jar;  the  Family  Album  □ 

Name  

Address  

City  State  


fidelities  of  Duty 

(Continued  from  page  2q) 


the  operator  began  his  indoor  struggle 
against  unseen  obstacles,  fighting  per- 
sons and  places  and  things  which  barred 
the  way  between  his  instruments  and 
the  old  time  leader  of  the  Rabble  Gang. 

With  this  detail  of  his  plan  under  way, 
the  Loot  headed  directly  for  the  labor 
battalion's  headquarters,  where  he  found 
Colonel  Burrman  Hudson,  the  New  Or- 
leans gentleman  who  commanded  the 
Negro  troops. 

Without  reserve,  for  the  colonel 
possessed  a  rare  understanding,  the  Loot 
outlined  his  problem.  "They  riz  up  to 
the  lady  bait  like  a  pair  of  exiled 
Romeos,"  he  concluded.  "I  figure  the 
Princess  can  lead  Staller  far  enough 
astray  from  his  strict  line  of  duty  to 
take  him  out  of  our  way.  The  other 
bird,  Flaggum,  is  a  tough  proposition, 
but  unless  I  am  badly  mistaken  you  can 
drink  him  into  dreamland,  and  that's 
all  I  ask.  The 
minute  the  Demon 
Rum  gets  a  stran- 
gle hold  on  him 
your  job  is  fin- 
ished. I'll  take  the 
quivering  remains 
off  your  hands. 
That's  the  layout, 
— what's  the  ver- 
dict?" 

"Sold  down  the 
river!  Loot,  I'm 
with  you  to  the 
limit  in  this  deal. 
All  I  regret,  like 
the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina 
said,  is  that  I  have 
but  one  triflin'  life 
to  drink  away  for 
my  country.  The 
password  is  'tabas- 
co'— a  hot  party 
with  a  cold  finish. 
Do  you  want  me 

tails  with  the  Cardinal  Cafe  People  r"' 
"You'd  better  stick  with  our  two 
guests  after  I  turn  'em  over  to  you. 
I'll  hop  down  to  Chapelle  and  round  up 
the  so-called  Princess  and  the  rest  of 
them  right  after  six  o'clock,  and  get  the 
stage  set  to  greet  your  parade." 

The  Loot  returned  to  his  office  and 
spent  the  next  hundred  years  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  waiting  in 
Grappo's  constricted  domain  while  that 
operator  searched  through  half  of 
France  for  a  copper  trail  that  would 
open  the  way  for  the  Loot's  communi- 
cation to  the  Gang's  old  commander. 
After  a  million  years:  "Wait  a  minute! 
I've  got  him.  Hello,  Captain,  this  is 
Grappo.  .  .  Yessir,  I'm  sober.  The 
Loot  wants  to  talk  to  you." 

The  operator  tore  his  headgear  off  and 
handed  it  to  the  Loot.  "I've  got  him! 
Use  this  rig  so  you  can  hear  with  both 
ears." 

"Hello,  Cappie.    Strictly  rush  busi- 


to  arrange  the  de- 


ness,"  the  Loot  began.  "All  under  cover. 
Life  and  death.  Get  Harold  Ross  and 
some  of  his  Paris  gang  to  meet  the  P.  & 
O.  Express  that  leaves  Chapelle  tonight. 
Understand  me?  I'm  sending  Jugger  up 
with  a  prisoner.  No  names  and  no 
orders.  Redheaded  guy  with  a  wart  on 
his  chin.  Have  Ross  rig  up  to  cage  him 
for  impersonating  an  officer.  Main 
thing  is  to  hold  him  solitary  for  ten 
days.  Can  you  hear  me?  .  .  Red- 
headed man.  Wart  on  his  chin.  Hold 
him  solo  ten  days.  That's  all. 
We're  hitting  the  high  spots,  Cappie. 
In  comes  these  tin  chicken  guys  with 
the  old  monkey  wrench.  They're  in  my 
office  right  now.  .  .  No,  nobody 
knows  nothing.  This  joint  is  sound- 
proof. Got  to  take  a  chance. 
Come  back  to  your  old  Gang,  or  get 
us  moved  up  to  where  you  are 
We're  rarin'  to  go.  Goodby." 

A  cluster  of  red 
jp— s  lights  had  bloomed 

on  the  neglected 
switchboard  during 
the  Loot's  conver- 
sation, and  he 
handed  the  receiv- 
ers back  to  Grap- 
po. "Forget  what 
you  heard,"  he 
said. 

"I  ain't  heard 
nothin',  but  I  was 
sure  glad  to  hear 
old  Cap's  voice." 
Grappo  resumed 
his  nerve-racking 
occupation  as  the 
Loot  walked  out 
of  the  little  sound- 
proof switchboard 
room. 

Ten  feet  from 
the  door  he  en- 
countered his  two 
new  arrivals.  "We'd  like  to  get  some 
messages  out,  Lieutenant,"  one  of  them 
announced.  "The  man  told  us  that  the 
'No  Admittance'  sign  meant  what  it 
said." 

"We  try  to  keep  the  switchboard 
room  clear  of  outside  interference, 
Colonel,"  the  Loot  smiled.  "If  you'll 
knock  on  that  little  window  at  any  time, 
the  operator  on  duty  will  open  it.  I'll 
get  "your  messages  through  for  you  right 
away."  The  Loot  knocked  on  a  little 
wicket  opening  into  Grappo's  room.  One 
of  the  colonels  handed  a  sheaf  of  mes- 
sages through  the  window. 

"Give  these  wires  rush  service,"  the 
Loot  ordered,  which,  from  a  long-es- 
tablished code,  meant  that  the  com- 
munications would  be  held  up  for  his 
personal  censorship.  "Now,  gentlemen. 
I'd  like  to  have  both  of  you  spend  a 
little  while  with  Colonel  Hudson — the 
officer  who  is  to  be  our  host  tonight. 
He  wants  to  get  your  advice  on  some 
efficiency  problems  connected  with  his 
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Negro  labor  battalions."  During  all  this 
the  Loot  had  steered  the  parade  out 
through  the  office  door  and  toward  the 
quarters  of  the  Southern  Prince.  Ar- 
riving at  this  oasis,  he  delivered  them 
into  the  clutches  of  that  assassin  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  other  important  af- 
fairs of  the  moment.  Encountering 
Slim  at  the  office,  "Now  for  a  long  re- 
freshing ride,"  he  said.  "Get  Chuck 
and  we  head  for  Chapelle.  Tell  him 
we'll  ride  the  Dodge.  Have  Spike  re- 
port to  Colonel  Hudson  with  the  Cadil- 
lac. Snap  into  it — the  third  alarm  has 
rung.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  on  the 
way  to  town." 

Amplifying  the  outline  of  the  plot 
with  a  course  of  action  which  Slim  was 
to  pursue  as  his  personal  contribution  to 
the  affairs  of  the  moment,  the  Loot  be- 
came specific.  "As  soon  as  you  deliver 
me  at  the  Cafe  Cardinal,  where  the 
massacre  will  be  staged,  you  go  back 
and  rig  up  Jugger's  traveling  equipment. 
Give  him  Paris  passes  for  himself  and 
one  prisoner,  transportation  orders,  and 
an  M.  P.  band  for  his  left  arm.  Bring 
him  back  with  you  and  hold  him  at 
Gruber's  Restaurant  until  you  hear  from 
me,  which  will  be  around  midnight." 

After  Slim  had  left  him  the  Loot  ar- 
ranged for  the  private  dining  room  at 
the  Cafe  Cardinal  wherein  the  even- 
ing's party  was  to  be  held,  after  which 
he  put  in  an  hour  rounding  up  the 
feminine  participants  in  the  night's 
festivities.  These  invited  guests  knew 
him  fairly  well,  and  the  invitations  were 
accepted  with  a  flattering  eagerness. 
Following  each  acceptance  the  Loot  set 
forth  in  strict  confidence  the  parts  to 
be  played  by  his  various  guests.  "As  a 
little  jest  I  told  the  two  new  colonels 
that  Marie  of  the  blonde  hair  is  the 
Princess  de  Savignac.  Address  her  by 
that  title  throughout  the  evening,  and 
don't  get  jealous.  You  know  I  love  you 
best  of  all,  but  a  merry  jest  is  a  serious 
thing.    I  depend  on  you." 

To  the  blonde  Marie  the  Loot  sug- 
gested the  advantages  of  a  permanent 
protector  outranking  all  the  lieutenants, 
captains,  and  majors  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
"Only  the  favorites  of  fortune  can  cap- 
ture a  colonel.  A  good  man  nowadays 
is  hard  to  find, — let  alone  an  American 
colonel.  Very  few  of  them  escape  the 
clutches  of  your  Paris  competitors.  He 
is  young,  he  is  substantial,  and  is  in  the 
United  States  what  we  term  a  false 
alarm.  No  matter,  it  cannot  be  trans- 
lated. Really,  he  is  by  way  of  being  what 
General  Pershing  would  call  a  four- 
flusher.  No  doubt  he  will  be  assigned 
to  Fort  Leavenworth  as  a  customer. 
Remember,  throughout  the  evening, 
you  are  the  Princess  de  Savignac!  It  is 
quite  a  natural  thing  for  you  to  desire 
an  outing  as  far  as  Marseille.  I'm  sure 
the  colonel  wields  enough  influence  to 
arrange  the  trip,  and  if  you  succeed  in 
winning  his  affection  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  have  a  week's  holi- 
day apart  from  the  annoying  routine  of 
the  theater  where  you  are  now  em- 
ployed. An  ague  seems  lately  to  have 
devastated  the  colonel.  He  needs  care." 


"Perhaps  he  is  of  the  cold  nature." 

"Far  from  it.  Sang  Freud,  rather. 
His  is  a  warm,  not  to  say  hot-blooded 
nature." 

Here  the  Loot  played  a  trump  card. 
"Temperamentally,  I  mean.  Physically 
he  is  forever  shivering.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  his  expenditures  for  fire- 
wood during  a  week  would  amount  to 
some  hundreds  of  francs." 

Marie's  blue-tinted  nose  seemed  to 
grow  pink  at  the  prospect  of  being 
warmed  by  a  wood  fire.  "It  is  done," 
she  said.  "If  he  will  buy  firewood 
enough  to  dispel  the  chill  of  the  season 
— ah!  with  that  one  attribute  he  could 
be  king  of  France." 

The  Loot  bowed.  "And  so,  your  high- 
ness, accept  if  you  will  the  renewed  ex- 
pressions of  my  admiration !  Be  as- 
sured of  the  anguish  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  for  my  farewells.  Until  pres- 
ently!" 

That  was  that.  Now,  with  an  idle  half- 
hour  at  his  disposal,  the  Loot  walked 
through  the  drizzling  rain  to  Gruber's 
Restaurant  where,  over  a  pot  of  coffee, 
he  began  a  letter  to  his  old-time  captain: 

"The  sugar  fleet  got  a  highball  a  long 
time  ago.  We  have  a  meet  with  it  some- 
time this  week.  I  dug  up  the  dope 
from  an  outside  source,  and  on  the 
strength  of  it  I  raided  the  sacred  Uplift 
lumber.  It's  raining  like  the  devil,  but 
we  have  warehouses  finished  for  ten 
shiploads  tonight,  and  they're  going  at 
the  rate  of  three  a  day,  so  we're  in  the 
clear.  A  couple  of  dynamiters  showed 
up  today — talented,  not  to  say  expert 
colonels  from  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  I 
figure  I  have  them  sidetracked.  I  am 
shipping  one  of  them  north  on  the  P. 
&  O.  at  midnight,  in  custody  of  Jugger 
Crane,  and  I  expect  you  and  Harold 
Ross  to  do  the  rest.  The  other  bird 
will  probably  take  a  week's  vacation 
with  the  blonde  Marie  pest.  As  a  net 
result  of  the  whole  business  I  expect  to 
spend  forty  years  in  some  good  military 
prison,  but  no  matter  what  happens  to 
me,  the  grub  for  the  First  Army  will  be 
kept  out  of  this  rotten  weather  until  it 
is  needed  for  the  motive  power  that 
will  shove  the  Hindenburg  Line  back  to 
Berlin.  I  am  writing  copiously  because 
Jugger  will  deliver  this  letter  into  your 
hands." 

The  Loot  sealed  the  letter  and  but- 
toned it  into  a  pocket  of  his  blouse. 
He  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  wall  of 
the  great  restaurant  and,  seeing  that  the 
zero  hour  was  but  five  minutes  away, 
he  paid  for  his  coffee  and  then,  through 
an  increasing  downpour,  he  walked  to 
the  Cafe  Cardinal. 

Within  five  minutes  after  his  arrival 
he  greeted  Burrman  Hudson,  convoying 
Colonel  Flaggum.  Colonel  Staller,  and 
a  trio  of  younger  officers  who  had  been 
attached  for  rations  and  whatever  addi- 
tional salvage  of  pleasure  the  night 
might  hold.  He  noted  with  considerable 
satisfaction  that  Colonel  Flaggum's  per- 
sonal bun  was  half  baked,  and  at  an 
opportune  moment,  after  introductions 
had  started  the  recruits  milling  with  the 
ladies,  he  complimented  Colonel  Hudson 
on  his  fast  work.  ( Continued  on  page  80) 
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''He's  beginning  to  fade  a  little,"  Hud- 
son demurred.  "You'd  better  start  the 
mixed  drinks  if  you  want  to  hold  the 
ground  I  gained." 

"Right!  Fire  the  gun  and  shoot  a 
few  rations  of  likker  into  the  revelry." 

Throughout  the  hooch-diluted  dinner, 
if  it  could  be  called  a  dinner,  with  its 
heavy  admixture  of  impromptu  vaude- 
ville material  and  alcohol,  the  Loot  ob- 
served that  the  "Princess  de  Savignac" 
and  her  nestling  companion  were  mak- 
ing progress.  The  Loot  therefore  de- 
voted himself  to  promoting  the  down- 
fall of  his  second  victim.  In  elephan- 
tine repartee,  Colonel  Flaggum,  under 
the  wart-reddening  inspiration  of  his 
alcohol,  developed  a  mean  streak  of 
criticism  centering  upon  the  inefficiency 
which  had  characterized  the  conduct  of 
the  warehouse  project  up  to  that  date, 
the  while  piling  in  likker. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  at  a  moment 
when  Colonel  Flaggum  had  reverted  to 
an  incoherent  technical  comparison  of 
French  and  American  railway  methods, 
the  Loot  was  thrilled  by  a  request  from 
Colonel  Staller,  voiced  in  that  harsh 
military  language  then  in  vogue  with 
new  arrivals,  wherein  the  colonel  signified 
his  intention  of  depriving  the  Loot  of 
the  Cadillac.  "Me  an'  the  Princess  are 
goin'  for  a  ride  around  the  block — meb- 
be  further.  If  we  don't  get  back  till 
morning  it's  nobody's  business." 

"Very  good,  Colonel."  The  Loot 
withdrew,  carrying  a  light  cargo  of  ex- 
ultation, and  made  his  way  to  the  wait- 
ing Cadillac 
where,  asleep 
on  the  back 
seat,  he 
found  the 
trusty  Spike. 
When  Spike 
was  fully 
awake  the 
Loot  hand- 
ed him  a 
thin  roll  of 
Frog  curren- 
cy. "Here's 
some  money 
for  you,  and  here's 
protect  you  over  a 
Colonel  Staller  and  his  guide  are  going 
to  take  a  ride  with  you.  The  fur- 
ther you  go  the  better  I  like  it.  She 
is  the  Princess  de  Savignac  for  the 
time  being,  and  don't  you  forget  it  or 
you'll  gum  the  cards.  Take  'em  for  a 
ride  and  go  wherever  the  Princess  wants 
you  to  go,  but  don't  let  the  colonel 
come  back  to  this  part  of  the  country 
for  another  five  days.  Supply  him  with 
all  the  hooch  he  wants.  Head  for 
Marseille,  but  don't  go  into  town." 

Returning  to  the  party,  the  Loot  was 
greeted  by  a  questioning  look  from  the 
blonde  Princess.  He  nodded  quickly, 
and  a  moment  later,  without  pausing  to 
speak  their  farewells  to  the  host  or  to 


a  pass 
lot  of 


that  will 
territory. 


any  other  members  of  the  party,  Colonel 
Staller  and  the  Princess  pulled  a  velvet 
exit.  "One  out!  Now  for  the  next 
customer."  The  Loot  turned  to  Colonel 
Flaggum.  As  far  as  the  colonel's  con- 
versation indicated,  he  had  tamed  down 
considerably.  A  slight  movement  of 
Burrman  Hudson's  left  eyelid  served 
the  Loot  as  a  complete  diagnosis  of 
their  guest's  physical  status,  and  at  this 
the  Loot  prescribed  champagne. 

The  champagne  completed  the  Flag- 
gum defeat.  Gargling  hashed  language 
relative  to  the  horror  of  a  sailor's  life  at 
sea  on  a  night  like  this,  the  sidetracked 
patriot  began  using  his  mouth  for 
breathing  purposes  shortly  before  he 
launched  himself,  feet  first,  into  a  rest 
camp  under  the  table.  The  Loot  flashed 
three  quick  phrases  of  gratitude  to  Burr- 
man  Hudson.  "You  sure  done  noble," 
he  concluded.  "The  way  he  lasted,  I'll 
say  you're  the  only  drinking  man  in  the 
Base  who  could  have  turned  the  trick." 

A  messenger,  then,  was  dispatched 
through  the  rain  to  Gruber's  Restau- 
rant to  retrieve  Slim  and  the  waiting 
Jugger.  When  the  boy  returned  the  Loot 
and  the  skilled  assassin  who  had  ac- 
complished Colonel  Flaggum's  downfall 
dragged  their  inert  cargo  out  from  under 
the  table  and  viewed  the  remains. 

"A  chromo  no  artist  could  paint," 
Hudson  commented. 

"  'Ten-shun  men! "the  Loot  returned. 
"Collect  his  arm  and  untangle  his  spurs. 
There!  Now,  you  muskrat,  when  I  get 
your  hind  leg  unbraided  from  around 

this  chair 
you'll  be  a 
portable  car- 
go." The 
Loot  looked 
up  from  his 
task  to  his 
smiling  com- 
p  a  n  i  o  n  . 
"This  bird 
has  the  mak- 
ings of  a 
contortionist 
in  him." 
"Probably 

comes  from  a  long  line  of  rattle- 
snakes," Hudson  agreed. 

"Sounded  that  way  when  the  likker 
got  to  oratin'.  Gad,  he's  heavy!  Let's 
go!" 

Together  the  Loot  and  Colonel  Hud- 
son carried  their  casualty  through  the 
private  entrance  of  the  Cafe  Cardinal  to 
where,  across  the  rainswept  pavement, 
Slim  and  Jugger  were  waiting  with  the 
Dodge.  A  quick  farewell  to  the  host, 
and  the  car  was  on  its  way.  It  made 
the  Gare  St.  Medi  with  four  minutes  to 
spare.  "Stick  with  the  hack.  Slim,"  the 
Loot  directed.  "Jugger  and  I  will  load 
the  freight."  Passing  the  M.  P.  on 
guard  at  the  train  gates,  the  Loot  got 
his  clearance  with  a  smiling  confidence 
relative   to   the   general   epidemic  of 
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drunkenness  which  had  attacked  all 
visiting  patriots.  He  bluffed  the  two 
French  guards  with  the  old  familiar 
flash  of  a  complicated  and  impressive 
pay  voucher,  and  a  moment  later  Jugger 
and  his  charge  were  stored  away  in  a 
vacant  compartment  of  a  through  car  in 
the  Paris  express. 

The  Loot  flashed  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
and  two  bottles  of  warm  champagne  out 
of  a  bulging  musette  bag  and  handed 
them  to  the  Jugger. 

"Lay  off  this  stuff  personally  until 
you  deliver  the  goods,"'  he  admonished. 

He  reached  in  his  pocket  and  from  his 
depleted  supply  of  banknotes  he  handed 
Jugger  two  fifty-franc  bills.  "This  will 
cover  your  rations,  and  here's  a  letter 
for  Cap.  Don't  let  anybody  else  touch 
it.  Now  listen  close:  Before  you  get 
across  the  stone  bridge,  strip  the  Sam 
Browne  belt  and  the  rest  of  the  gilt- 
edge  trimmings  off  of  this  casualty  and 
get  rid  of  'em.  Turn  him  over  to 
Harold  Ross  and  his  reception  commit- 
tee. They'll  meet  you  in  Paris.  Duck 
back  here  as  quick  as  you  can." 

This  accomplished,  with  the  piping 
tin  whistle  squeaking  its  thin  warning, 
the  Loot  swung  off  the  train  and  joined 
Slim,  who  was  waiting  in  the  Dodge. 
"That's  that!  Everything  lovely.  Let's 
get  back  to  camp.  Take  it  easy.  As 
near  as  I  can  figure  it,  we've  got  five 
days  ahead  of  us  that  won't  be  gummed 
up  with  any  more  outside  interference. 
The  way  she's  going  we  can  clean  up 
the  last  warehouse  in  the  first  bunch  by 
Friday  midnight.  Then — let  'em  bring 
on  their  ships!" 

The  five-day  estimate  hit  close.  On 
Thursday  at  ten  o'clock  the  first  mem- 
ber of  a  flying  squadron  of  messengers 
arrived  at  the  job  from  Base  Headquar- 
ters. Within  the  hour  he  was  followed 
by  a  trio  of  his  kind,  and  then  into 
Grappo's  sanctuary,  over  the  wires 
direct  from  G.  H.  Q.,  there  came  re- 
peated messages,  accenting  with  cast- 
iron  language  the  necessity  for  speeding 
up  the  construction  of  the  warehouses. 
"Absolutely  imperative  that  twenty 
warehouses  be  completed  by  Sunday 
next,"  was  the  general  theme  of  the 
orders. 

Reading  that  moment's  copy  of  the 
demand  from  Supreme  Command,  the 
Loot  handed  it  across  his  desk  to  Slim. 
"That's  the  beauty  of  suppressing  pro- 
gress reports.  They  crave  twenty  ware- 
houses by  Sunday  night,  and  we  have 
twenty-eight  of  them  finished  right 
now." 

Slim's  reply  was  sidetracked  by  the 
precipitous  entrance  of  one  of  the 
Gang.  "There's  a  couple  of  two-star 
hacks  outside,  Loot,"  he  reported.  "The 
jigadier  brindle  and  five  or  six  pairs  of 
boots  are  headed  this  way." 

"What  general  do  you  mean?" 

"The  Base  Commander — old  General 
Torpid.  His  spurs  are  clinking  like 
alarm  clocks." 

The  clinking  spurs  heralded  the  gen- 
eral's progress  toward  the  Loot's  office, 
and  then,  facing  half  a  dozen  Sam 
Browne  officers,  his  eyes  half  blinded 
by  ranks  of     ( Continued  on  page  82 ) 


NEW  Youth-Giving  Belt 
Reduces  Waistline  -  Quickly 


Instantly  makes  you  look  inches 
thinner  and  years  younger  and 
actually  massages  away  fat  every 
second  while  you  wear  it  ! 

HERE"S  a  new  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  that  bulky, 
useless,  disfiguring  fat  without  any  effort  on 
your  part !  A  new  kind  of  belt  has  been  per- 
fected which  actually  takes  off  fat  in  an  easy,  gentle 
way — just  like  an  expert  masseur !  The  moment  you 
put  on  this  new  self-massaging  belt  your  waist  is  in- 
stantly reduced  from  2  to  4  inches !  At  the  same  time 
all  your  stomach  disorders,  constipation,  backache  and 
shortness  of  breath  generally  disappear  as  the  sagging 
internal  organs  are  put  back  in  normal  place.  You 
are  filled  with  a  wonderful  new  energy,  and  look  and 
feel  10  to  15  years  younger ! 

Reduce  the  Way  Athletes  Do 

The  Weil  Reducing  Belt  is  made  of  specially  pre- 
pared and  scientifically  fitted  rubber.  It  is  so  con- 
structed that,  as  you  wear  it,  every  breath  you  take 
and  every  move  you  make  imparts  a  constant  gentle 
automatic  massage  to  every  inch  of  the  abdomen.  It 
works  for  you  every  second,  day  and  night,  and 
reduces  much  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  massage. 

The  Weil  Belt  is  made  of  the  same  kind  of  scientifi- 
cally treated  rubber  that  is  used  by  hundreds  of  pro- 
fessional athletes  and  jockeys,  because  it  not  only 
reduces  quickly  but  at  the  same  time  preserves  their 
strength.  It  is  highly  indorsed  for  its  healthful  prin- 
ciples by  physicians  everywhere.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  your  money  instantly  refunded  without  question. 

As  shown   below,   every  move   of   your  body  .«.„ 

ivalking,    climbing   stairs — merely   breathing   as  J 

you  sit — causes  the  Weil  Belt  to  massage  your  J 
abdomen.     It  is  working  for  you  every  second. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  at  once  for  full  description  and 
details  of  the  Special  10-day  Trial  Offer 
being  made,  to  The  Weil  Company,  589 
Hill  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  WEIL  COMPANY, 
589  Hill  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  without 
obligation,  complete  description  of  the 
Weil  Scientific  Reducing  Belt  and  also 
your  Special  10-day  Trial  Offer. 

Name   

Address   

City  


-State 


CAlow  being-  shown 
throughout  the  United  States 

5Y  TEN  COMPANIES 

With  Touring  Orchestras  and  Productions 
Identical  with  That  of  the  ftecord  break 
ing  run  at ti&  AstorTheatre  Mew  York  City. 

UQ  FARADf 

A  METPiO -GOLDWYNI  -MAYEPv  PRODUCTIONS 

*  Every  overseas  veteran  should  see 'The 
big-  Parade '  for  its  wonderful  motion 
picture  realism  of  action  at  the  fronts 
every  other  American  jnan, woman  or 
childLshould  see  it  in  order  to  realize 
what  those  veterans  endured.".  , 
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Vat,  only  SI  will  bring  youi 
choice  of  these  Big  Bargains 
for  your  approval  and  15  DAY 
TRIAL.  Simply  pin  SI  bill 
to  this  ad,  indicate  your  se- 
lection and  mail  it  TODAY. 
If  you  can  duplicate  your 
selection  tor  less  money  else- 
where, send  it  back  and  youi 
SI  will  be  refunded.  If  satis, 
fled,  pay  balance  in  10  equal 
monthly  payments.  NO  RED 
TAPE-PROMPT  DELIVERY 
DEALINGS  CONFIDENTIAL 


B80-:Ladies  18K  White  Gold  Ring: 
beautifully  designed.  AA-1  Blue- 
white  Diamond.  $50. 

$4.90  a  Month. 
BS1  -Ladies   hand-engraved  18K 
White  Gold   Birthstone    Ring  set 
with  2  Blue-white  Diamonds.  An> 
birthstone  furnished.  $25. 

$2.40  a  Month. 
B82— Ladies  band-carved  18K 
White  Gold  ring,  with  3  Blue-white 
Diamonds.  $45.  $4.40  a  month. 
B83-Gents  14K  Solid  Gold  hand- 
engraved  Ring  with  AAlBlue-white 
Diamond  set  in  White  Gold  square- 
top.  $42.50.  $4.15  a  Month. 
B84-14K  White  Gold  WristWatch: 
4  Blue-white  Diamonds:  .  4  Blue 
Sapphires.  Guaranteed  15  Jewel 
movement.  $42.50. 

$4.15  a  Month. 
885— Famous  Bulova 
Gents    Strap  Watch, 
14K  Gold-filled  case: 
guaranteed    16  Jewel 
movement.  $28.50. 
$2-75  a  Month. 
BB6--12     size  21 
Jewel  Illinois  Victor 
Watch:   14K  Green 
Gold     filled  case. 
Price  $45. 
$4.40  a 
Month 


B81— $ZS 


B86-f 
$45. 


lis  a  Bulova 
B85— $28.50 


Big 


and 


3,000 
Di»m 

Jewelry  shown  in  tin 
catalog.  Send  for  it  To 
day-Ft'B  FREE, 


•a 
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BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Executive  Accountants  and  C.  P.  A'a.  earn  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 
Thousands  of  firms  need  them.  Only  6,000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  United  States.  We  train  you  tboroly  at  home  in  spare  time 
for  C.P.A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions.  Previous 
experience  unnecessary.  Training  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
William  B.  Castenholz.  A.  M..  C.  P.  A.,  and  a  large  staff  of  C.  P. 
A's. .  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants* 
Write  for  free  book,  "Accountancy,  the  Profession  that  Pays  " 
LaSalle  Extension  University, Dept.  9361 -H  Chicago 
The  World's  Largest  Business  Training  institution 


"Genius  it- 
self must 
learn  the  ma- 
chinery of 
expression." 


"Since  authorship  is  essentially  a  matter 
of  home  work,"  says  Mr.  Hughes,  "it  is 
one  of  the  few  arts  that'  can  be  taught  by 
correspondence.  The  Palmer  Institute  of 
Authorship,  under  the  presidency  of  so 
eminent  a  literary  artist  as  Clayton  Hamil- 
ton, and  as  conducted  by  Frederick  Palmer 
and  a  large  corps  of  associates,  is  qualified 
to  render  invaluable  aid  to  apprentices  in 
the  art  and  the  business  of  authorship." 

V  V  V 

Palmer  training  is  uniquely  personal.  It 
will  take  that  talent  of  yours  and  develop 
it  until  you,  too,  can  write  the  kind  of 
stories  that  tug  at  heart  strings  .  .  .  that 
grip  the  imagination  .  .  .  that  editors  buy. 


PALMER  INSTITUTE  OF  AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer  Building,  Hollywood,  Cal.  111-J 

Clayton    Hamilton     -    -    -  President 
Frederick  Palmer    -    -  Vice-president 
Please  send  me,  without  obligation  or  expense, 
information  about  your  course  in 

□  Short  Story  Writing 

□  English  and  Self-Expression 
(Each  course  is  complete  in  itself.) 


Name  .. 


Address  

All  correspondence  is  strictly  confidential. 
-Vy  salesman  will  call  on  ttou. 
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glittering  boots,  the  Loot  heard  the  puf- 
fing General  Torpid  explode  his  first 
fulminating  question.  "How  many 
warehouses  are  complete?" 

The  Loot  pointed  to  a  little  progress 
chart,  a  mosaic  of  red  and  white  areas, 
fixed  to  the  wall  in  the  midst  of  a  dozen 
similar  graphic  records.  "Completed 
work  shown  in  red — a  little  better  than 
twenty-eight  warehouses  finished  at  noon 
today." 

Taxing  his  ability  to  the  utmost.  Gen- 
eral Torpid  man- 
aged to  pull  off  a 
second  explosion. 
"It  can't  be  pos- 
sible!" 

The  Loot  wait- 
ed a  moment  and 
then,  "Come  over 
to  the  fire  tower 
with  me,  General. 
You  can  see  the 
whole  job  from 
there." 

Followed  by  the 
two-star  skeptic, 
and  trailed  by  half 
a  dozen  staff  offi- 
cers, the  Loot  led 
the  way  to  the 
watchtower  at  the 
end  of  the  camp 
street,  where,  sev- 
enty feet  above  the  local  terrain,  a 
solitary  fire  guard  was  on  duty.  Half 
way  up  the  vertical  ladders  the  general, 
whose  bulging  eyes  had  ranged  the  field 
as  he  climbed,  decided  that  trapeze 
stuff  and  acrobatics  in  general  were  not 
his  dish.  Afraid  to  look  down,  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  barked  an  order  to  his  fol- 
lowing. "Below  there — back  up — back 
down!    I'm  coming  down!" 

The  trained  seals,  each  one  dodging 
the  next  man's  threatening  spurs,  backed 
up  and  down  in  a  military  lockstep.  At 
an  impromptu  council  at  ground  level, 
smiling  now,  the  general  attempted  to 
orate  the  text  and  illustrations  of  a  self- 
evident  fairy  story.  "Miles  and  miles 
of  'em!  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach! 
Warehouses!  Nothing  but  warehouses! 
Never  saw  anything  like  it  in  my  life." 
He  turned  to  the  Loot.  "How  many  did 
you  say  were  completed?" 

"Sir,  twenty-eight." 

The  general  turned  to  his  nearest 
aide.  "Make  a  note  of  that.  Let's  get 
back  to  the  Headquarters  so  I  can  tell 
those  fellows  up  the  line  what  we've  ac- 
complished." He  remembered  the  per- 
emptory tone  of  the  demands  from  G. 
H.  Q.  "I'll  show 'em !  They  can't  ride 
me!" 

A  cyclonic  departure  in  a  whirl  of 
mud  was  followed  by  a  lull  in  the 
storm,  and  then  a  new  note  broke  into 
the  momentary  harmony.  Orders  for 
troop  movements  began  whining  over 
the  lines  of  communication  north  and 
south  and  east  across  the  wide  area  of 


General  Torpid's  domain  of  authority. 
The  scrap  was  won.  The  Loot  first 
knew  it  when  Colonel  Burrman  Hudson 
sloshed  into  his  office  sore  because  he 
had  been  ordered  to  get  his  track-layers 
busy  on  a  dock  job  down  the  harbor. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  The  sugar 
fleet  and  a  convoy  of  twenty  wallowing 
freighters,  loaded  deep  with  foodstuffs, 
guarded  from  enemy  sharks  through  the 
last  lap  of  the  long  voyage  by  Lieuten- 
ant Walton's  destroyers,  had  won 
through  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the 
Salvere. 

Two  hours  after 
the  first  ships  had 
docked,  a  flood  of 
tonnage,  surging  in 
a  steady  flow  along 
the  double-track 
artery  which  lay 
between  the  docks 
and  the  ware- 
houses, began  to 
fill  its  sheltered 
reservoir.  Ten 
thousand  men 
clearing  the  impa- 
tient ships,  half 
that  many  laboring 
stubbornly  in  the 
transfer  process, 
emergency  train 
crews  bucking  the  tonnage,  and,  scat- 
tered through  the  warehouse  terminal, 
five  thousand  freight  handlers,  sweating 
through  the  din  that  lifted  about  their 
end  of  the  treadmill — thus  the  new  fight 
began. 

Now,  at  the  climax,  nearing  the  last 
act  of  the  show,  two  actors  long  absent 
from  the  tumult  of  the  local  stage  ap- 
peared and  resumed  their  interrupted 
lines. 

Slim,  ever  vigilant,  sighting  them  first, 
raced  in  his  rattling  flivver  to  announce 
his  discovery  to  the  Loot.  "Staller  and 
Flaggum  are  headed  this  way  and  walk- 
ing fast.  They  just  blew  in  on  the  mail 
truck.  You  better  hunt  a  cyclone  cel- 
lar." 

The  Loot  was  on  his  feet  in  an  in- 
stant. "Watch  me!"  he  returned.  "I'm 
safe.  They're  the  birds  that  need  a 
mother's  care.  Drift  along  and  listen 
to  their  alibi  stuff." 

Outside  of  the  office  building  the  Loot 
faced  the  two  brazen  prodigals.  In  his 
best  military  manner  he  gargled  a  fal- 
setto command  to  Slim.  "  'Ten-shun, 
men!"  and  then,  rendering  a  perfect 
eagle-wing  salute,  he  halted  and  stood 
at  rigid  attention. 

Colonel  Flaggum  fell  for  it.  "At  ease, 
lieutenant.  At  rest."  At  this  gracious 
concession,  with  the  formal  barriers 
broken  down  by  his  military  superiors, 
the  Loot  felt  free  to  lavish  a  cheerful 
greeting  upon  the  twain.  "How  do  you 
do,  Colonel  Flaggum?  How  are  you, 
Colonel  Staller?" 
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Colonel  Flaggum  was  very  well,  thank 
you.  Colonel  Staller  coughed.  "Not  so 
good." 

The  Loot  smiled.  "Burr  and  I  have 
been  wondering  where  you  were  ever 
since  the  party  broke  up."  He  faced 
Colonel  Staller.  "By  the  way,  Colonel, 
what  became  of  the  Cadillac?  The 
driver  is  still  AWOL." 

Colonel  Staller  told  the  unexpected 
truth  in  two  brief  sentences. 

"I  was  arrested  and  detained  in 
Marseille  by  the  military  police.  The 
driver  escaped  with  the  Princess  de 
Savignac."  A  reminiscent  look  filled 
the  colonel's  eyes.    "Some  Princess!" 

"Well,"  the  Loot  offered,  "everything 
has  been  going  along  fairly  well.  The 
Gang  got  some  warehouses  up  in  the 
air,  and  the  grub  ships  landed  safely 
and  everything  is  moving  on  Berlin." 

"How  is  the  train  service?"  Colonel 
Flaggum,  late  of  Paris,  craved  a  bit  of 
professional  gossip. 

"Fair  to  middling — we've  got  half 
a  dozen  of  the  new  locomotives  at  work 
with  our  own  crews,  and  they're  drag- 
ging all  the  traffic  the  tracks  will  carry." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,"  the  railroader  re- 
turned. "I  want  to  get  a  new  shuttle 
system  working  right  away,  though.  It 
will  cut  out  a  long  drag  on  the  run 
around.  There's  two  or  three  other  im- 
provements I've  been  thinking  of." 

The  Loot  nodded  his  head  in  hearty 
approval  of  the  impending  reorganiza- 
tion. "Yessir.  The  job  is  so  big  now 
that  it  needs  somebody  to  straighten  it 
out."  He  turned  quickly  to  Slim.  "Lieu- 
tenant, I  guess  the  mail  is  in.  Will  you 
begin  to  go  through  it  and  see  if  there's 
anything  important  in  the  official 
batch?" 

Slim  gritted  his  teeth  and  put  an  un- 
warranted hypocrisy  into  a  thoroughly 
artificial  salute.  "Sure  I  will,"  he  said 
in  his  best  civilian  manner. 

Going  through  the  mail  in  the  Loot's 
office,  and  taking  a  deep  interest  in  his 
work.  Slim  was  interrupted  ten  minutes 
later  by  the  entrance  of  the  Loot.  Two 
newly-opened  letters  lay  apart  from  the 
ordered  litter  that  covered  the  wide 
desk.  Slim  pointed  to  them.  "Discard 
your  weapons  first,  and  then  read  those 
two  letters,"  he  suggested.  "Read  that 
top  one  from  the  jigadier  brindle." 

The  Loot  glanced  at  the  first  com- 
munication and  then,  reading  it  more 
carefully,  he  handed  it  back  to  Slim. 
"Another  milestone  in  the  long,  long 
winding  trail,"  he  smiled. 

The  letter  was  an  order  from  General 
Torpid,  the  Base  Commander,  wherein, 
for  the  theft  of  the  Uplift  lumber,  the 
Loot  was  relieved  from  command,  con- 
fined to  quarters  under  technical  arrest, 
and  named  as  the  defendant  in  court- 
martial  proceedings  scheduled  for  the 
following  week. 

"Read  the  next  one,"  Slim  directed. 
The  Loot  was  already  half  through  the 
second  document,  which  was  an  official 
copy  of  an  order  that  had  come  down 
through  military  channels  from  G.  H.  Q. 
and  which,  in  extravagant  phrases  of 
compliment,      ( Continued  on  page  84) 


New-The  First  and  Only  NON-SKID  Garter 

<lAgrippj  Web  "Bostons 

An  open  mesh  web  garter.    Can  be  worn  very  loose 
and  won't  slip  down.    Light,  cool,  comfortable. 
Many  pleasing  colors.     50  cents  the  pair. 


How 

Did 

Your 

Garters 

Look 

This 

Morning  ? 


No 
Metal 
on 
Face 
of 
Pad 
Insures 
Comfort 


GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


Requires  no  hole  punching 
Does  not  mutilate  your  copies 
Is  easy  to  operate 
Can  be  quickly  detached 
And  has  a  bull-dog  grip  ! 


YOUR  NEW 
BINDER  $1  =52 


Your  new  binder,  which  will  hold 
a  year's  issue  of  The  American 
Legion  Monthly,  is  now  ready! 
Strong  and  durably  bound  in  red 
cloth  with  attractive  gold-lettered 
title.  This  new  binder  contains  a 
Special  Locking  Device. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 
The  Legion  Book  Service 

The  American  Legion  Monthly 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


$18  to  $60  a  week  retouching 
lotos.  Men  or  women.  No  selling  or 
canvassing.   We  teach  you,  guarantee 
employment  and  furnish  working:  out- 
fit  free.   Limited  offer.   Write  today. 
ARTCRAFT  STUDIOS.  Degl.  I.  3900  Sheridan  Rd..  Chicago 


CORNSS 

Zino'pads 


At  drug 
and  shoe  stores 
everywhere 

For  Free  Sample  write  The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago 


WORK  FOR 
"UNCLE  SAM" 
$1700to$3000Year 

RAILWAY  POSTAL  CLERKS 
MAIL  CARRIERS 

Ex-Service  Men  Get  Preference 
TRAVEL  — See  Your  Country 

EX-SERVICE  MEN  SHOV^ErJA.ATi^PON  , 


COUPON 


•      Franklin  Institute 

^*    Oepl.  A- 186.  Rochester.  N.  r. 

^*  Sirs  :   Rush  to  me  with- 
♦    out   charge    ( 1 )  Speci- 
♦   men  Railway  Postal  Clerk 
*    and  Mail  Carrier  Examina- 
♦    tion    questions;    (2)  FREE 
^   32-pajre  l>ook  with  list  of  U.S. Government 
^     positions  obtainable.    (3)    Information  re- 
►    eardinsr  preference  to  Ex-Service  men  (4)  Sample 
coaching  lessons. 
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Three  Times  and 
a  Friend  for  Life 

Try  Barbasol  just 
three  times — accord- 
ing to  directions. 
You'll  never  use  any- 
thing else  for  shaving. 
No  brush.  No  rub-in. 
No  after-smart.  35c 
and  65c  tubes. 


The 
Barbasol 
Co. 

.*  Indianapolis 
f  Ind. 

I  enclose  10c. 
Please  send  trial 
tube. 


*  Name. 


Address.. 


A.  L.  M.  9-26 


For  Modern  Shaving 


PIN  A  DOLLAR  BILL  TO  THIS 

and  get  this  fine  5  card  case.  Genuine  leather.  Masonic 
or  Shrine  Emblem  stamped  on  in  gold  free.  (No  other 
emblem  supplied  on  this  case.)  Your  name  or  other 
6tamping3oc  extra  per  line.  (Cash  must  accompany  order.) 


We  carry  EVERYTHING  MASONIC 
Send  for  free  catalogue  No.  2Q  of  Books,  Monitors, 
Jewelry;  No.  30  of  Lodge  Supplies. 
We  Hate  Been  in  Business  67  Years! 
REDDING  &  COMPANY 
200  Fifth  Ave.  or  9  West  23d  St.,  New  York 


Declaration  of 
Independence 

A  facsimile  copy  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  has  been  is* 
sued  by  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

This  reproduction  is  a  composite 
reduced  facsimile,  one-quarter  size, 
taken  from  a  facsimile  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original  Declaration  of 
Independence  made  by  W.  I.  Stone 
in  1823,  under  the  direction  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of 
State.  The  original  engrossed  Dec- 
laration is  in  the  custody  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  at  Washington. 
The  John  Hancock  Company  will 
send  this  copy  of  the  Declaration 
free  for  framing. 


or  Boston.  M.mc. 


i 


Over  Sixty  Years  in  Business 
NowInsuringNearlyTwo  Billion 
Dollars  on  3,500,000  Lives 
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cited  the  two  prodigal  patriots,  Colonel 
Flaggum  and  Colonel  Staller,  to  receive 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  record-breaking  ac- 
complishment in  the  construction  crisis 
on  the  warehouse  project. 

Suddenly  the  company  clerk  handed  a 
smaller  envelope  across  the  desk  to  the 
Loot.  "Excuse  me  for  opening  this, 
Loot.  I  guess  it's  private.  It's  a  letter 
from  the  Captain." 

The  Loot  read  the  third  letter  which, 
as  the  clerk  had  discovered,  was  a  per- 
sonal communication  from  the  Gang's 
old  commanding  officer: 

"Ross  and  I  caged  your  warted  flam- 
ingo as  directed,  but  as  near  as  I  can 
dope  out  the  deal,  I  figure  you  will  be 
up  to  your  neck  in  grief  by  this  time. 
Cheer  up.  They  made  a  colonel  out  of 
me  last  week,  and  on  the  strength  of 
my  new  drag  I  pried  an  order  out  of 
G.  H.  Q.  for  you  and  the  Gang  to  come 
up  here  where  I  can  watch  you  step  into 
the  smoke. 


"There's  a  promotion  in  it  for  you — 
orders  issued  today  making  you  a  cap- 
tain, and  assigning  you  to  command  of 
our  Rabble  Gang.  I  got  a  flash  report 
about  that  Uplift  lumber  deal,  and  if 
your  local  king  starts  a  courtmartial  or 
any  similar  trouble  for  you,  let  me 
know  and  I'll  kill  it. 

"There's  a  new  top  man  up  here  by 
the  name  of  Dawes.  He  and  the  Four 
Star  Boss  know  the  facts  about  that 
lumber  raid,  and  it  made  a  hit  with 
them. 

"I'll  meet  you  and  the  Rabble  Gang 
up  here  next  week,  and  we'll  pull  a  re- 
union ruckus." 

As  he  read  the  letter  the  Loot's  lips 
thinned,  and  then,  with  the  lines  of  his 
face  relaxing,  he  handed  the  letter  to 
Slim.  "News  from  the  front,"  he  said 
in  an  even  voice,  "but  keep  it  under 
your  hat  until  the  next  mail  comes  in 
here  from  G.  H.  Q.  .  .  .  Nix!  Get  calm! 
As  you  were!" 

The  End 
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and  shot  at  my  plane.  A  crash  seemed 
certain.  Luckily  I  leveled  off  my  plane 
with  its  nose  pointing  to  the  French 
lines.  I  could  not  climb,  and  could  only 
go  forward.  Piloting  my  plane  straight 
ahead,  I  landed  behind  the  French  lines. 
In  that  fight  of  a  few  minutes'  dura- 
tion I  had  more  thrills  than  in  any  other 
experience  of  my  life. 

EASTWARD  HO! 
B^Cmdr.  Albert  Cushing  Read 

Commander  of  the  First  Airplane  to  Cross 
the  Atlantic 

FOR  five  days  the  seaplane  NC-4  had 
waited  at  Ponta  Delgada,  Island  of 
St.  Miguel,  the  Azores,  to  take  off  for 
Lisbon,  which  would  complete  our  trip 
by  air  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  the  race  to  be  the  first  airplane  to 
fly  across  the  Atlantic,  we  were  now  the 
last  hope  of  the  United  States.  Avia- 
tors from  the  British  Isles  had  been 
making  frantic  efforts  to  beat  us,  by 
flying  the  shorter  Newfoundland-to-Ire- 
land  route.  Already  one  English  aspir- 
ant had  smashed  his  plane  before  he 
could  start.  Another,  Harry  Hawker, 
had  hopped  off  and  the  world  awaited 
news  of  him.  We  did  not  know  then 
that  he  had  come  down  in  mid-Atlantic 
to  be  picked  up  later  by  a  tramp 
steamer. 

On  May  8,  1010,  the  NC-4  had  taken 
off  from  Rockaway,  New  York.  We 
flew  in  loose  formation  with  two  sister 
ships,  the  NC-i  and  the  NC-3.  Eight 
days  later  the  three  boats  left  Trepas- 
sey,  Newfoundland,  for  Ponta  Delgada, 


1,350  miles  away,  with  a  subfueling  sta- 
tion at  Horta,  1,200  miles  away. 

The  NC-4  Aew  from  Trepassey  to 
Horta  in  fifteen  hours  and  eighteen 
minutes.  We  travelled  the  last  stage  of 
the  trip  in  a  pouring  rain  and  through 
heavy  fog.  Mishaps  befell  the  two 
other  iVC-boats,  putting  them  out  of 
the  journey. 

From  Horta  we  flew  to  Ponta  Del- 
gada, and  there  we  spent  those  five 
anxious  days,  waiting  for  the  last  hop. 

At  last  on  May  26th  we  received  word 
that  the  weather  was  favorable.  We 
took  off  at  10:18  a.  m.  At  8:01,  or  nine 
hours  and  43  minutes  from  Ponta  Del- 
gada, we  touched  pontoons  on  the  water, 
in  Lisbon  harbor.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  an  airplane  had  crossed  the  At- 
lantic. 

MONEY  TO  BURN 
By  C.  B.  D.  Collyer 

The  First  American  Skywriter 

WHEN  Captain  Cyril  Turner,  an 
Englishman,  on  November  28, 
1922,  wrote  "Hello  U.  S.  A."  six  miles 
across  the  sky  over  New  York  City  in 
smoke  letters  a  mile  in  air,  I  was  pilot- 
ing a  mail  plane  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  At  once  I  decided  to  learn 
how  to  write  this  new  script.  I  discov- 
ered that  an  Englishman,  Major  J.  C. 
Savage,  had  invented  skywriting  and 
that  a  Chicago  man,  Allen  J.  Cameron, 
had  formed  an  American  company  to 
exploit  it.  He  offered  me  a  job  as  a 
skywriting  pilot  in  a  million-dollar  ad- 
vertising campaign  if  I  mastered  the  art. 
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After  a  month  of  practice  I  took  an 
examination.  My  examiners,  members 
of  a  tobacco  company,  standing  on  the 
roof  of  a  New  York  skyscraper,  passed 
me  and  gave  me  a  job.  Since  then  I 
have  flown  hundreds  of  miles  as  a  sky- 
writer. 

LOST  IN  A  BLIZZARD 
By  Reed  Landis 

America's  Second  Ace,  Chairman  of  The 
American  Legion's 
National  Aeronautics  Committee 

AT  THE  time  of  the  Legion's  San 
Francisco  National  Convention  in 
1923,  the  Air  Mail  allowed  me  to  dead- 
head out  from  Chicago  in  a  mail  plane. 

The  trip  proved  uneventful  though  in- 
teresting until  we  started  out  from  Elko 
for  Reno,  Nevada.  Pilot  Winslow  was 
flying — I  was  trying  to  make  up  some 
lost  sleep  when  I  was  given  a  bath  of 
snow.  We  were  in  the  middle  of  a  ter- 
rific blizzard.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
but  snowflakes — even  the  ends  of  our 
wings  showed  up  in  but  a  ghostly  way. 

We  had  been  keeping  the  rails  of  the 
Union  Pacific  in  view  to  check  our  com- 
pass and  course.  When  we  came  out  of 
the  snow  there  were  no  rails. 

On  we  flew,  realizing  our  fuel  supply 
was  getting  dangerously  low.  The  motor 
gasped  and  I  saw  Winslow  switch  over 
from  the  main  tanks,  empty,  to  the 
gravity  emergency  tank — good  for  only 
a  few  minutes. 

Then  came  a  break  in  our  favor.  A 
green  field,  the  only  one  we'd  seen  in 
miles.  We  made  a  pancake  landing  near 
a  man  and  team  of  horses  engaged  in 
mowing.  As  we  hit  the  ground  a  tire 
exploded,  our  tail  skid  broke  and  we 
nearly  scared  the  driver  to  death. 

It  turned  out  we  were  in  Schurz,  Ne- 
vada. It  is  an  Indian  reservation,  and 
ours  was  the  first  plane  many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  seen. 

WITH  THE  SUN 
By  Lieut.  Russell  Maughan 

First  (and  Thus  Far  Only)  Flier  to  Cross 
the  American  Continent  Between  Dawn 
and  Dusk 

OHORTLY  before  three  o'clock  on 
^  the  morning  of  June  23,  1924,  I  got 
out  of  an  army  bunk  at  Mitchel  Field, 
New  York,  dressed  and  had  breakfast. 
I  could  hear  the  mechanics  outside  run- 
ning my  Curtis  pursuit  plane  out  of  the 
hangar. 

In  that  plane  I  proposed  to  fly  to 
San  Francisco,  2,850  miles  away,  before 
darkness  fell  that  night. 

This  would  be  my  third  attempt. 
Twice  in  1923  I  had  failed.  A  cow 
that  strayed  into  my  path  while  I  was 
landing  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  on  July 
9,  1923,  caused  me  to  damage  my  ship 
and  spoiled  one  attempt.  A  leaking  oil 
pipe  in  my  ship's  power  system  and  two 
badly  cracked  water  jackets  that  I  could 
not  solder  forced  me  down  ten  days 
later  just  beyond  Rock  Springs,  within 
645  miles  of  San  Francisco. 

Now  I  was  trying  again.    At  3:59^ 


(New  York  Daylight  Saving  Time)  as 
the  first  streaks  of  day  appeared  in  the 
east,  I  took  off.  I  made  it  this  time. 
Nausea  attacked  me  at  Indianapolis  and 
continued  throughout  the  remaining 
2,200  miles.  Rain,  fog  and  head  winds 
buffeted  my  machine  on  the  way. 

I  landed  in  San  Francisco  at  9:47:15 
Pacific  Time,  or  twenty-one  hours,  48^ 
minutes  after  leaving  New  York.  I 
made  five  stops  en  route  for  refueling. 
My  actual  flying  time  was  eighteen  hours 
and  thirty-six  minutes.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  a  person  in  San  Fran- 
cisco could  read  a  newspaper  printed  in 
New  York  the  same  day. 

STRAIGHT  DOWN 
By  Private  Arthur  Bergo 

First  Person  Ever  to  Make  a  Dclayed- 
Opcning  Parachute  Jump 

"D  EADY  to  step  off  from  an  airplane 
3,000  feet  in  the  air,  I  stood  on 
the  cockpit  awaiting  signal  nods  from 
Lieutenant  M.  L.  Elliott,  the  pilot,  and 
a  news  reel  photographer  in  the  rear 
seat  preparing  his  camera  to  take  views 
of  my  descent.  I  had  stepped  off  be- 
fore from  airplanes  in  parachute  jumps, 
but  this  was  to  be  something  different. 

It  was  now  9:30  on  the  morning  of 
March  26,  1925.  Only  two  hours  be- 
fore, Lieutenant  Elliott,  in  charge  of 
operations,  had  said:  "When  you  jump 
this  morning  see  how  far  you  can  go 
without  opening  your  chute." 

I  did  not  have  much  time  to  think 
before  I  was  ready  to  jump.  Still,  I 
wondered  if  I  would  have  the  nerve  to 
go  far  without  opening  the  tie-rope 
flaps.  In  my  other  jumps  I  would  step 
out,  count  ten,  so  as  to  be  clear  of  the 
airplane,  and  then  pull  her  open. 

I  stepped  off.  I  will  never  forget  that 
twenty-second  trip  to  earth.  I  went 
into  a  nose  dive,  with  my  head  pointed 
toward  the  earth.  I  looped  the  loop 
head  over  heels  three  times. 

After  falling  about  a  third  of  a  mile, 
and  when  within  twelve  hundred  feet  of 
the  ground,  I  thought  it  time  to  use  my 
chute.  In  the  position  of  a  soldier  on 
bunk  fatigue,  with  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low and  feet  cocked  in  the  air,  I  felt 
the  chute  open  with  a  jerk.  The  force 
wrenched  my  neck.  I  felt  a  drawn  feel- 
ing in  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  What  a 
welcome  sight  that  big  circular  para- 
chute over  my  head! 

Seeing  a  telegraph  pole  below,  I 
started  to  kick  my  feet  to  clear  it.  I 
struck  the  pole,  barking  my  shins  as  I 
was  dragged  down.  I  went  to  the  hos- 
pital, but  was  soon  out  again. 

VIA  AIR  AND  WATER 
By  Cmdr.  John  Rodgers 

Commander  of  the  First  Plane  to  Attempt 
the  Hop  from  San    Francisco   to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands 

BY  observation  of  the  sun  and  stars 
we  found  exactly  our  position  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  after  the  seaplane 
PN-q  was  compelled,  on  September  1. 
1925,  to  alight,  (Continued  on  page  86) 


omes  Completely  Erectedf*\ 
Fits  any  Height  of  Basement 
Goes  Through  Any  Door 
Installed  Almost  as  Easily 
as  a  Cook  Stove! 
Don't  consider  buying  ANY  furnace 
until  you  havefoundoutabout  the  Bull- 
dog Pipeless  Furnace.   Burns  almost 
ANY  kind  of  fuel,  from  hard  coal  to 
cheap  screenings,  and  is  the  most  re- 
markable fuel  saver  ever  invented! 
Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  the  nearest  point. 


No  Money  Down 


The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small  month- 
ly payments  at  our  amazingly  low  price. 


"With  the  Bulldog  Furnace  I  used  3  tons  of 
hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat  our  8  room 
house."  Lester  F.  Coons,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

Fuel  Saved  Pays  for  Furnace 

"This  is  the  second  winter  I  have  used  the 
Bulldog  and  the  savings  in  my  coal  bills  have 
paid  for  my  furnace."  Milton  E.  Spain, 
Casey,  Iowa. 


Mail  the  coupon  at  once  fnr  our  special  offer 
and  our  free  catalog,  together  with  the  won- 
derful record  of  Bulldog  success.  Get  ready 
for  winter  NOW !  Mail  the  coupon  TODAY ! 

iam  Bulldog  Furnace  Co.  um^ 

Babson  Bros.,  Sole  Distributors 
19th  and  California  Avc.Dept.  40-56 Chicago  ■ 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  Bend 
me  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  £ 
Bulldog  Pipeless  Furnace. 

(Print  name  and  r.ddress  plainly) 


SEPTEMBER,  1926 
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Get  Rid 
of  Your  v 
"Spare!" 

THAT  unsightly,  uncom" 
for  table  bulge  of  fatty 
tissue  over  the  abdomen 
is  an  unnecessary  burden. 
Here's  the  way  to  get  rid  of  it, 
without  fasting,  hot  baths  or 
back-breaking  exercises.  The 
wonderful  "Little  Corporal'' 
belt  will 


Reduce  Your  Waist 
4  to  6  Inches  Quickly! 

This  remarkable  belt  not  only 
reduces  your  girth  at  once, 
but  keeps  your  waistline  down. 
It  fits  as  perfectly  as  a  dress 
glove.  No  laces!  No  clasps!  No 
buckles!  No  straps!  No  stiff  supports! 
It's  built  for  comfort. 

Young  Man! 

If  your  waistline  is  beginning  to  bulge  now 
it  is  time  to  stop  its  growth  and  to  retain 
your  youthful  figure.  Don't  wait  until  you 
have  a  regular  "bay  window." 

Guarantee  Offer! 

Send  coupon  today  for  free  descriptive 
literature.  If  you  prefer  give  us  your 
waist  measure  (snug)  over  underwear 
enclose  $6.50  and  get  the  belt,  or  pay 
postman  on  delivery.  If  not  entirely 
satisfied,  your  money  will  be  promptly 
and  cheerfully  refunded.  Price  outside 
U.  S.  is  $7.50.    Wail  coupon  nowt 


THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL  CO. 

Dept.  9-V,  1215  W.  Van  Boren  St.,  Chicago,  IU. 

Please  send  free  descriptive  literature  and  Guarantee  Offer 


Kame  . 


Street  Address  . 


City  .State  

1  f  you  prefer  to  order  a  Ix'lt,  fill  in  below: 
Waist  Height  Weight.. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  free  book 

MUNN  &  CO. 

Associated  since  184b  with  the  Scientific  American 
1577  Scientific  American  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
568  Scientific  American  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'355  Tower  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
692  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
575  Van  Nuys  Building,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


WHITING -ADAMS 

TWINS 

Identical  in  yj ! 

those  Qualities 
which  make 
Brushes  Good  S: 


Whiting's  Adams 
Celebrated  Superior 
Brushes  Brushes 

Each  parallels  the  goodness  of 
the  other.  Alike  in  length  and 
strength,  in  suppleness  and 
permanence  of  bristles — alike 
in  all  save  name  —  these  fine 
brushes  have  led  all  others  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years. 
Buy  by  either  name  —  or  both 
combined.  You  are  certain  of 
equal— and  unequaled — brush 
service  and  satisfaction. 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BOSTON 

Brush  Manufacturers  fori  17  years  and  the  largest  in  thl  World 
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1,840  miles  by  air  from  San  Francisco 
and  450  miles  from  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. 

From  San  Francisco  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  2,100  miles,  the  greatest  dis- 
tance over  the  seas  without  intervening 
land.  The  ambition  of  naval  aviators 
has  always  been  to  make  this  hop  be- 
cause if  a  flier  can  make  that  he  can 
fly  anywhere  on  earth. 

Within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  our 
goal  we  had  to  come  down.  Floating  on 
the  surface  of  t~e  ocean  we  rigged  an 
antenna  and  received  radio  messages, 
but  we  could  not  send  because  our  send- 
ing set  required  power  from  the  engine 
and  we  could  not  run  the  engine. 

We  stripped  the  cloth  from  the  lower 
wings  and  rigged  it  as  sails  on  the  spars 
like  the  sails  of  a  square-rigged  ship, 
and,  because  of  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  headed  for  the  Island  of 
Kaui,  the  most  western  of  the  Hawaiian 
group,  450  miles  away.  It  took  us  nine 
days  to  reach  our  objective.  Giant 
sharks  followed  us  for  days,  and  great 
sea  birds  hovered  over  us.  We  were 
short  of  food,  but  we  could  not  eat  what 
we  had  because  we  had  little  drinking 
water.  We  depended  for  our  supply  on 
a  still  which  converted  salt  water  into 
fresh  water.  Lacking  gasoline  for  fuel 
to  run  the  still,  we  used  wood  from  the 
wings  of  the  plane,  a  slow  process. 
When  our  water  was  completely  ex- 
hausted, however,  there  came  a  heavy 
rain-squall  which  revived  us. 

We  heard  by  radio  the  reports  of  the 
searching  vessel  and  the  news  of  the 
Shenandoah  disaster.  We  heard  a  news 
message  say  that  twenty-one  fellow  avi- 
ators believed  our  plane  lost,  but  we 
were  relieved  to  hear  the  searching  ships 
ordered  to  maintain  their  stations. 

The  wind  forced  us  to  pass  the  beau- 
tiful island  of  Oahu,  where  we  could 
plainly  see  Honolulu,  and  proceed  on 
our  course  to  Kaui,  one  hundred  miles 
distant.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the 
channel  between  Oahu  and  Kaui,  at  a 
point  about  fifteen  miles  off  the  shores 
of  Kaui,  we  were  sighted  by  a  subma- 
rine which  had  been  watching  for  us 
there  for  eight  days.  She  gave  us  food 
and  landed  us  at  Nawilewile. 

THERE  AND  BACK 
By  Captain  Lowell  H.  Smith 

Flight  Commander  of  the  Three  United 
States  Army  Airplanes  Which  First  Flew 
Around  the  World 

ON  September  28,  1924,  three  air- 
planes landed  at  the  same  time  at 
Sand  Point  Field,  Seattle,  Washington, 
finishing  the  first  airplane  trip  around 
the  world.  These  Douglas  cruisers 
powered  with  400  h.  p.  Liberty  motors, 
built  during  the  World  War,  were  the 
Chicago  which  I  piloted,  Leslie  P.  Ar- 
nold, mechanic;  the  New  Orleans,  Erick 
H.  Nelson,  pilot,  and  John  Harding,  Jr., 


mechanic;  and  the  Boston  II,  Leigh 
Wade,  pilot,  Henry  H.  Ogden,  mechanic. 

On  April  6,  1924,  we  had  taken  off 
from  Seattle  to  begin  the  round-the- 
world  flight.  Before  returning  we  trav- 
eled 26,345  miles.  Our  actual  time  in 
the  air  was  363  hours.  We  averaged  a 
flying  speed  of  72^  miles  an  hour. 

We  serviced  up  for  oil,  gasoline  and 
spare  parts  at  prearranged  stopping 
places  along  the  way.  The  Chicago  and 
the  New  Orleans  changed  engines  five 
times  on  the  trip. 

The  coldest  stretch  was  along  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  which  reach  westward 
from  Alaska.  There  the  thermometer 
read  seventeen  degrees  above  zero.  Be- 
tween Sitka  and  Seward,  Alaska,  we  flew 
through  the  blinding  whiteness  of  a 
snowstorm.  This  storm  forced  Major 
Martin  of  the  Seattle  against  a  moun- 
tain, putting  him  out  of  the  voyage. 

Shanghai  and  Constantinople  were 
our  hottest  spots.  Flying  in  shirt 
sleeves  and  light  tropical  clothes,  we 
felt  the  terrific  heat.  Over  Asia,  tricky 
air  currents  seemed  to  pull  us  down  into 
dripping,  vapory  jungles  below. 

OVER  THE  TOP 
By  Cmdr.  Richard  E.  Byrd 

First  Human  Being  to  Fly  Over  the  North 
Pole 

AT  12:30  a.  m.,  Greenwich  time, 
May  9th,  Bennett  and  I  took  off 
in  our  Fokker  monoplane  Josephine 
Ford  from  the  soft  snow-covered  ground 
at  King's  Bay,  Spitzbergen,  headed  for 
the  North  Pole.  We  hoped  to  reach  it 
and  return  to  our  base,  a  round  trip  of 
1,600  miles,  without  alighting. 

We  prepared  against  accidents  by 
carrying  a  food  supply  to  last  seventy- 
five  days.  We  had  also  a  short-wave 
radio  with  hand  dynamo  for  sending, 
and  numerous  emergency  supplies. 

I  worked  with  my  instruments  while 
Bennett  piloted  the  ship. 

At  last  I  made  sights  on  the  sun  that 
told  we  had  achieved  our  objective.  We 
were  at  the  top  of  the  world,  soaring 
over  the  mathematical  point  that  has 
been  the  goal  of  many  men  for  centuries. 

Bennett  and  I  smiled  and  shook 
hands.  We  circled  the  pole  three  times, 
making  stills  and  motion  pictures.  It 
looked  the  same  as  thousands  of  other 
spots  over  which  we  had  flown  since 
leaving  Spitzbergen. 

Our  return  was  relatively  easy,  even 
though  a  leak  in  an  oil  tank,  the  result 
of  a  loose  rivet,  gave  us  some  concern. 
My  only  casualty  was  a  frost-bitten 
nose  and  finger  which  I  received  while 
navigating. 

We  arrived  safely  back  to  King's  Bay, 
sleepy  and  tired,  at  4:20  p.  m.,  having 
made  the  round  trip,  all  by  sunlight,  in 
fifteen  hours  and  fifty-one  minutes.  We 
had  fuel  enough  for  five  and  one-half 
hours  more. 
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flag,  Corporal  G.  W.  Fryling,  fell  the  last 
of  September,  1018.  during  the  night 
while  on  patrol  duty.  We  took  his  knap- 
sack, containing  some  papers,  and  hand- 
ed the  papers  over  to  army  headquarters. 
We  found  a  Bible,  together  with  en- 
velope containing  the  flag.  Next  day 
we  had  to  retreat  because  of  a  counter 
attack  by  the  Americans  and  therefore 
could  not  reach  Mr.  Fryling's  body. 

"I  took  the  flag  with  the  intention  of 
returning  it  after  the  war  was  over,  but 
I  was  sent  to  the  hospital  myself,  and 
the  envelope  was  mislaid.  Recently  I 
was  looking  over  war  relics  and  found 
this.  Therefore  I  am  sending  you  this 
letter  and  flag  and  wish  to  beg  your 
pardon  for  its  delay." 


'  I  *HE  Legion's  National  Convention 
each  year  is  becoming  more  popu- 
lar as  the  logical  time  and  place  for 
holding  outfit  reunions.  Philadelphia  in 
October  will  see  many  of  them,  as  this 
list  indicates: 

37th  Div. — Eighth  annual  reunion  at  Cleve- 
land, O..  Sept.  4-6.  To  correct  roster  and 
make  plans  for  reunion,  address  John  Ed- 
wards, 322  Stoneman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O. 

33d  Co.,  C.  O.  T.  S.,  Camp  Gordon.— Former 
members  interested  in  forming  association  and 
holding  reunion  in  Philadelphia  during  Legion 
National  Convention,  Oct.  11-15,  address  W.  S. 
Todd,  P.  O.  Box  824,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Training  Co.  No.  6,  Camp  Johnston — For- 
mer members  of  this  company,  between  Aug. 
20  and  Sept.  10,  1918,  also  former  members 
of  325th,  347th.  348th,  349t>\  350th,  352d  and 
354th  Butchery  Co.'s  interested  in  holding 
reunion  in  Philadelphia  during  Legion  Na- 
tional Convention,  Oct.  11-15,  address  Joseph 
A.  Schneider,  10  Lehigh  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

23d  Ordnance  Guard  Co. — Members  of  this 
outfit  stationed  at  Pig  Point,  Virginia,  during 
war  interested  in  proposed  reunion  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  during  Legion  National  Conven- 
tion, Oct.  11-15.  address  James  P.  Kilgallon, 
393  Taft  St.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

312th  F.  S.  Bn. — Fifth  annual  reunion  dur- 
ing Legion  National  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Oct.  11-15.  Address  J.  C.  Locke, 
1121  E.  Fourth  St.,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma. 

Base  Hosp.,  Camp  Dix — Former  members 
interested  in  reunion  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
during  Legion  National  Convention,  Oct.  11-15, 
address  Henry  C.  Mades,  Colonia,  N.  J. 

7th  Div.  Officers'  Assn. — Reunion  during 
Legion  National  Convention  in  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  11-15.  All  former  officers  and  men  of 
division  invited.  Address  Lt.  Col.  W.  W.  Tay- 
lor, Jr.,  Governors  Island,  N.  Y. 

312th  F.  A.  (79th  Div.) — Former  members 
interested  in  proposed  reunion  during  Legion 
National  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  Il- 
ls, address  J.  H.  McNamee,  2330  S.  Third  St., 
Philadelphia. 

4th  Corps  Arty.  Park — Former  members 
interested  in  proposed  reunion  during  Legion 
National  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  Il- 
ls, address  W.  Russell  Green,  210  S.  24th  St., 
Philadelphia. 

Original  Camp  Const.  Q.  M.  and  Utilities, 
Camp  Hancock,  Ga. — Former  members  inter- 
ested in  reunion  during  Legion  National  Con- 
vention in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  11-15,  address 
H.  A.  Thompson,  103  69th  St.,  Theater  Bldg., 
Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

128th  Inf. — Reunion  at  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wise.,  Sept.  4-6.  Address  Gerald  E.  Hyde, 
Fort  Atkinson. 

89th  Div. — Annual  reunion  at  St.  Louis, 
Oct.  7-8.  Address  S.  E.  Eskildson,  o08  Inter- 
state Trust  Bldg,  Denver.  Colo. 

79th  Div. — Reunion  at  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
24-26.  Address  Reunion  Hq.,  135  South 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Med.  Dept.,  Base  Hosp.,  Camp  Lee,  Va. — 
Reunion  at  Philadelphia  during  Legion  Na- 
tional Convention.  Address  Mortimer  W.  H. 
Ccx.   1404  Fox  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


Camp  Greene  Base  Hospital  and  Base 
Hospital  No.  54 — Proposed  reunion.  Address 
Clara  M.  Richardson,  113  S.  21st  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Evac.  Hosp.  No.  6 — Proposed  reunion  of  all 
officers,  nurses  and  enlisted  men  in  Philadel- 
phia. Address  J.  Danby  Conwell,  900  Widener 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

ilST  Engrs.  (Lt.  Ry.) — Former  members  in- 
terested in  reunion  during  Legion  National 
Convention  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.,  1926,  and 
in  Paris,  in  Sept.,  1927,  write  to  II.  Mansfield, 
1314  E.  Washington  Lane.  Philadelphia. 

171st  Aero  Squadron — Former  members  in- 
terested in  reunion  during  Legion  National 
Convention  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.,  1926.  ad- 
dress George  T.  Bell,  83  Glenwood  Ave.,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

51st  Pioneer  Inf. — Third  annual  reunion 
at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember. Address  Eugene  Cornwell,  52  St, 
James  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WHILE  lack  of  space  prevents  us 
from  conducting  a  general  missing 
men  column,  we  stand  ready  to  assist  in 
locating  service  men  whose  statements 
are  necessary  to  substantiate  claims  for 
compensation,  hospitalization,  insurance, 
etc.  Queries  in  this  connection  should 
be  sent  to  the  Legion's  National  Re- 
habilitation Committee,  417  Bond  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C,  and  not  to  this 
department.  The  committee  wants  to 
hear  from  the  following: 

Co.  E,  1st  Inf.,  Replacement  Regiment,  Co. 
C,  1st  Dev.  Bn.,  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.,  between 
May  and  December,  1918 — members  remember- 
ing Sgt.  Raymond  H.  Nutter. 

18th  Inf.,  Co.  H.,  Oct.  1918,  particularly 
Cpl.  Arthur  Scudder,  Sgt.  Wm.  A.  Ray,  and 
Cpl.  Lee  R.  Adams. 

110th  Inf.,  Co.  C — Anyone  knowing  facts 
concerning  death  and  burial  of  Frank  Chavez 
in  Commune  of  Chevillion,  Haute-Mame, 
France. 

Co.  F,  147th  Inf.,  37th  Div.— Comrades  re- 
membering Harry  J.  Photis. 

162d  Inf.,  Co.  G — Former  members,  par- 
ticularly ex-sergeants  John  W.  Mead,  Thomas 
Gray  and  Arthur  Kreuter. 

137th  Engineers,  Co.  A — Members  who 
remember  James  McPherson,  Private,  1st 
class,  who  on  July  15,  1919,  jumped  overboard 
from  U.  S.  S.  Santa  Tereca,  leaving  Belle  Isle, 
France,  and  was  drowned. 

Elliott,  Wm.  Arthur — Information  wanted 
concerning  this  Veterans  Bureau  claimant  who 
disappeared  from  St.  Elizabeth'"  Hospital. 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  22,  1926.  He  served 
as  a  fireman,  1st  el.,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Garland,  Walter  S.,  served  in  Artillery, 
85th  Div.,  in  1918.  Enlisted  from  Tennessee 
or  Michigan. 

Hart,  Julius,  former  member,  Co.  A,  12th 
Replacement  Tr.  Center,  enlisting  Norfolk, 
Va.,  discharged  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  furnishing 
upon  enlistment  address  1224  40th  St.,  Nor- 
folk, and  2023  Eting  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hensley,  Wm.,  former  member  Supply 
Co.,  149th  Inf.  Discharged  Camp  Taylor, 
May  7,  1919. 

Anyone  knowing  whereabouts  of  Edwin  E. 
Lyon,  age  42,  fair  complexion,  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  5  feet  5  inches,  scar  on  throat, 
served  in  304th  Aero  Squadron,  escaped  from 
hospital  in  1925. 

Rafaniello,  Giovanni,  Pvt.  1st  cl.,  Q. 
M.  C,  address  at  discharge,  106  Battery 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Veterans  Bureau  try- 
ing to  locate. 

131st  Inf.,  Co.  K,  33d  Div. — Comrades  who 
knew  Emmett  G.  Fowler  during  Oct.  and 
Nov.,  1918,  also  nurses  and  patients  in  Base 
Hosp.  91.  Commercy,  France,  during  Dec. 
1918,  and  Base  Hosp.  No.  123,  St.  Mars, 
France,  during  Feb.,  1919. 

Hays,  Jerry  Paul,  enlisted  from  Kansas, 
discharged  Camp  Funston,  Kans.  Gave  ad- 
dress upon  enlistment,  802  W.  23d  St..  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.  Gave  mother's  address,  Mrs. 
Anna  Hays,  care  H.  L.  Marks,  Muncie, 
Kansas. 

Men  formerly  with  18th  Vet.  Hosp..  A.  E. 
F.,  especialy  Sgt.  L.  H.  Bachelder  and  Lieut. 
Potter,  who  remember  accident  to  Ezra  C. 
Harp  at  Sougy,  France,  in  Feb.,  1919. 


10  DAYS'  TRIAL 
SEND  NO 
MONEY 
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NEED 
FOR  A 
NEW 

PHONOGRAPH 

— The 

New  PHONIC 

Reproducer 

makes  an  up-to-the-minute 
Phonograph  out  of  your  old  one 

for,  $T85 
on*H 

Gives  the  New  Tone  and  Volume 
of  Latest  New  Phonographs 

Now  at  last  you  can  say  goodbye  to  the  squeaky, 
nasal,  rasping,  metallic  tone  of  your  phonograph. 
Now  you  can  have  the  beautiful,  natural,  full-round- 
ed tone  of  the  expensive  new  machines  which  are 
startling  the  world.  Yet  you  need  not  buy  a  new 
phonograph  if  you  have  an  old  one.  The  reproducer 
is  the  HEART  of  any  phonograph— and  the  New 
PHONIC  reproducer  makes  your  old  phonograph 
like  an  entirely  new  one.  Based  on  the  new  PHONIC 
principle.  Makes  you  think  the  orchestra  or  artist  is 
in  the  same  room. 

Never  Before  Such  Tone 

Tones  never  before  heard  are  clearly  distinguished  when  the 
new  PHONIC  reproducer  is  used.  Test  it  on  an  old  record. 
Hear  the  difference  yourself.  Listen  to  the  deep  low  note3 
and  the  delicate  high  notes.  Hear  how  plainly  and  clearly 
the  voice  sounds.  Note  the  natural  tone  of  the  violin  and  tho 
piano,  and  the  absence  of  "tinny"  music.  You  will  be  amazed. 

Volume  Without  Distortion 

The  new  PHONIC  reproducer  is  ideal  for  dancing  or  for 
home  entertainments.  Its  volume  is  almost  double  that  of 
the  ordinary  reproducer.  Yet  there  is  no  distortion  of  sound. 
The  new  principle  enables  yon  to  use  even  the  very  loudest 
tone  needles  without  the  ear-splitting  effects  of  old  reproduc- 
ers. The  new  PHONIC  is  always  mellow  and  natural. 

10)  Days' Trial— Send  No  Money 

You  cannot  realize  how  wonderful  the  New  PHONIC  is  un- 
til you  hear  it.  That  is  why  we  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  10 
days'  trial.  Send  no  money  now— just  the  coupon.  Pay  the 
postman  only  $3.85  plus  a  few  pennies  postage  when  the  New 
PHONIC  arrives.  Then  if  you  are  not  delighted,  senditback 
within  10  days  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  The  low 
price  is  made  possible  by  dealing  direct  with  phonograph 
owners.  If  sold  in  stores  the  price  would  be  at  least  S7.E0. 
Our  price  only  S3  85.  Over  850,000  people  have  dealt  with  us 
by  mail.  You  take  no  risk.  Mail  coupon  now  for  10  days' 
trial.  BE  SURE  TO  STATE  THE  NAME  OF  PHONO- 
GRAPH YOU  OWN. 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  LOVERS,  Inc.,  Dept.  360 
327  West  36th  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me  a  New  PHONIC  reproducer  for 

 I  will  pay  the  postman  $3  85 

(give  name  of  Phonograph)  plus  few  cents  postage.  If  I 
am  not  satisfied  after  trial.  I  will  return  your  reproducer 
within  10  days  and  you  guarantee  to  refund  my  money. 

Name   

Address  

City  State  


SEPTEMBER,  1926 
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BROS.&CO.  fSl'S 


DIAMONDS  WATCHES 


CASHorCREDIT 


DIAMOND  IMPORTERS 

r  We  import  Diamonds  direct  from 
Europe  and  sell  direct  by  mail— a 
great  saving  to  you .  Our  Diamonds 
are  "quality"  gems,  blue  white, 
k  perfect-cot,  personally  inspected  by 
koar  expert  bayers. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Over  2,000  illustrations  of  Diamond- 
.  set  Jewelry,  Watches,  Pearls.  Mesh 
I  Bag's,  Silverware,  etc.  Sent  prepaid 
J  for  your  Free  Examination. 
I  TERMS:  Goods  delivered  on  irat  pay- 
'  meot  of  one-tenth  of  purchase  price; 
,'  balance  Id  equal  amounts,  payable 
weekly,  semi-monthly,  or  monthly,  as 
^convenient. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded 


WEDDING  RINGS 

No.  624-The  "Elite"  18-K 
white  noH.S7.S0.  Set  with 
Three  Diamonds,  S22.50; 
Five  Diamonds.  S32.SO; 
Seven  Diamonds,  S42.50; 
Nine  Diamonds,  SS2.50; 
Twelve  Diamonds,  S67.50, 


WRIST  WATCH  — H-K  white  cold 
hand  enerraved  case.  Fancy  wing 
ends.  Silver  dial.  High  grade  15- 
Jewel  movement.  $26.  92.60  down 
and  SI  ,00  a  week. 


Railroad  Watches-Guaranteed  to  Pats  Inspection 

HAMILTON  NO.  992.  21  Jewels.  Adjusted  to  6  Pol-  ice 

Hons.  Gold  filled  26-Year  Case      ....  «*«•» 

ELOIN'S  LATEST  RAYMOND.  21  Jewels,    8  Adj.  SCaS 

Rnns  40  hours  one  winding;.  Gold  filled  20-Yr.  Case  w99 

ILLINOIS  "BUNN  SPECIAL."  21  Jewels.  Adjusted  to  SKA 

6  Positions.  Gold  filled  26-Year  Case.  .  *4W 

HOWARD  RAILROAD  WATCH.  21  Jewell.  8  Adjust-  «on 

meets.  26- Year  gold  filled  case        ...  »5U 

All  Railroad  Watches  sold  on  convenient  credit  termt. 

THE  NATIONAL  JEWELERS 

DEPT.  D-36 

,  108N.St.t«St..Chic.,o.lu\ 

8  ROS.& CO  itso      Stores  In  Laadlns  Cltlae 


Now  is  the  Time 

Dress  your  Theatre 

Properly  designed  scenerj  and 
settings  win  the  continued  pat- 
ronage of  your  audiences. 

Our  new  studios  now  under 
construction. 

Novelty  Scenic  Studios 

226  WEST  47th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


New  Lamp 

300  Candle  Power 

Amazing  Invention.  Brilliant, 
soft,  white  light,  restful  to  eyes.  Burns  96% 
air.  Equals  safety,  brilliancy  of  electricity, 
l-10th  the  cost.  20  times  brighter  than  wick 
lamps.    More  healthful.    Easy  to  operate. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  No  odor.  Low  priced. 

Guaranteed.  Table  lamps, 
wall,  hanging  lamps, lanterns 

30  Days'  Trial 

Liberal  Offer.  Try  it  30 
days  Free.  Write  at 
once  for  special  in- 
troductory, low  price, 
offer  and  free  trial  op- 
portunity. No  risk.  No 
obligation.  Send  today. 


AGENTS.' 

Make  big 
money.  New 
easy  plan. 
Write  quick 
for  territory 
and  FREE 
Outfit  offer. 


The  AKRON  LAMP  CO.,  1849  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  O. 


400 


a  week 

SellinqShirtr 


Fred  Frankel,  Ills.,  writes,  *'/ 
earned  $110  first  week  selling 
Carlton  Shirts  direct  to  consumer." 
You  can  too.  No  capital  or  expe- 
rience required.  We  pay  25$  cash 
commissions  daily  and  big  extra 
bonuses. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 
Carlton  Mills  Inc.  (Shirt  Mfgrs.) 

114  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  93-G,  New  York  City 


'Dangerous  'Ways 

(Continued  from  page  53) 


you  are,  have  I?  Ask  me  no  questions 
— you  know.  You  call  me  Jack.  Jack 
Meador,  ;f  you  got  to  have  two  handles. 
They'll  do  as  well  as  any  other  names. 
Lord,  must  a  guy  show  references  from 
stir  before  you'll  let  him  wash  dishes 
for  you?  If  I  can  trust  myself  aboard 
this  junk  you  ought  to  trust  me  on  it. 
If  you  don't  want  me — if  Galen  gave 
the  wrong  steer- — and  he  never  done 
that  often,  or  I'd  never  been  tipped  off 
to  him — why,  all  you  got  to  do  is  put 
me  ashore." 

"Or  overboard,"  suggested  Greve,  la- 
conically. 

I  nodded.    "Yes,  you  could  do  that, 


when  we  boxed,  and  I  watched  his  eyes 
now.  They  met  mine,  glaring  through 
a  fringe  of  bushy  brows,  that  grew  low, 
that  jutted  out  over  the  lids. 

And  then,  even  as  my  finger  tightened 
on  the  trigger,  I  saw  Rose  Blaney 
emerge  from  a  door  in  the  after-house 
of  the  yacht.  She  stopped  short  at 
sight  of  us. 

"What's  this?"  she  cried. 

Congress— he'd  been  too  wise  to  move 
since  I  snatched  his  weapon — answered 
her. 

"The   captain   is   doubtful   of  this 

man.   A  stowaway  " 

"Stowaway  nothin',"  I  cried.  I  prayed 


I  suppose.  But  what  good  it  would  do 
is  over  my  head  to  figure  out." 

"It  never  does  any  harm  to  get  rid 
of  a  suspicious  character,"  said  Greve. 

"Cripes,"  I  ejaculated.  "I'd  be  better 
back  in  a  Palm  Beach  cell,  waiting  for 
extradition  north,  than  aboard  this  boat. 
What  a  fine  bunch  of  murderers  you  are. 
If  I  ever  see  Galen  again,  or  the  guys 
that  steered  me  onto  him,  there'll  be 
action.   Put  down  plenty  on  that." 

"And  if  you  should  never  see  them?" 
suggested  Greve. 

I  never  moved  faster  in  my  life.  At 
least,  up  to  that  time.  Congress  had 
pulled  a  cigarette  case  and  matches  from 
his  pocket,  and  was  cupping  his  hands, 
holding  them  close  to  his  face,  in  order 
to  shield  the  blaze  from  the  wind.  I 
had  his  gun  out  of  his  pocket  before 
either  of  them  guessed  my  intent. 

"Well,  there's  two  of  us  will  go  to- 
gether," I  told  Greve.  "What  is  it? 
Peace  or  war?" 

I  held  the  gun  on  him,  and  meant 
exactly  what  I  said.  And  if  my  action 
seems  reckless,  consider  the  situation 
in  which  my  folly  had  placed  me.  That 
these  two  men  would  kill  me  in  cold 
blood  was  not  at  all  too  absurd  a 
thought  to  contemplate.  Saragon  was 
dead,  wasn't  he?  And  if  a  man  must 
die,  why  not  die  shooting? 

Moreover,  by  showing  such  despera- 
tion as  I  displayed  now,  I  might  con- 
vince them  of  my  good  faith,  if  such  a 
contradictory  term  can  be  applied  to  the 
part  I  was  playing. 

Greve's  gun-hand  was  at  his  side,  but 
I  didn't  watch  that.  In  the  Army  I'd 
been  taught   to  watch  a  man's  eyes 


that  my  voice  would  arouse  no  recollec- 
tion in  her  mind.  "Galen  sends  me  out 
here.  I  want  a  hide-out,  and  he  says 
there's  a  gang  aboard  this  boat  that'll 
not  only  help  me  to  a  getaway  but'll 
fix  me  up  with  a  chance  to  get  me  some 
coin  if  I  ain't  particular,  t  .And  that's 
one  thing  I  ain't.  But  because  I  don't 
come  aboard  like  a  secretary  of  the 
navy,  with  a  brass  band  and  thirteen 
guns,  these  two  dummies  think  I'm — 
heaven  knows  what  they  think.  I  guess 
they  take  me  for  a  cop."  With  that  I 
laughed  as  raucously  as  I  could. 

"Do  you  know  the — er — object  of  our 
cruise?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Say,  what  sort  of  a  sap  do  you  think 
Galen  is?"  I  countered.  "He  wants  to 
know  if  I'm  game  for  anything,  and  I 
say  anything.  Why  should  he  tell  me 
your  graft  when  you  can  tell  me  your- 
self whenever  you're  ready?  I  don't  ask 
questions.  All  I  want  is  a  getaway  and 
a  chance  at  some  coin.  Do  I  get  one, 
or  both,  or  neither?" 

"I  think,"  said  Greve,  "the  lad  is  on 
the  level." 

The  girl  came  closer  and  studied  me. 
And  now  I  really  trembled,  though  I 
managed  to  return  her  look  with  defi- 
ance. For  if  she  should  recognize  in 
this  alleged  criminal  the  country  grocery 
clerk  from  Firport,  Maine,  my  goose 
was  cooked. 

But  she  didn't.  The  interest  died 
from  her  eyes.  She  turned  carelessly  to 
Greve. 

"Seems  to  me  you're  making  a  great 
deal  of  fuss  for  nothing,"  she  said. 

Greve  grunted.  "Know  anything 
about  a  steward's  duties?"  he  asked. 
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I  breathed  freely  at  last.  My  im- 
personation of  a  desperate  thug  had  im- 
posed upon  them. 

"Not  a  thing,''  I  said  cheerfully,  "but 
I  guess  I  can  rustle  a  pan  of  grub  along 
the  deck,  and  make  a  bed  if  I  have  to." 

"You'll  have  to,  all  right,"  said  the 
captain  grimly.  "Then  that's  that.  As 
for  the  other  things — well,  you'll  make 
your  getaway,  and  as  for  the  coin — 
we'll  see  about  that." 

"Any  cut  you  call  fair  will  be  jake 
with  me,"  I  said. 

"Earn  it  first,"  said  the  captain. 

He  turned  forward  and  raised  his 
voice  slightly. 

"Alf,"  he  called. 

A  man  almost  instantly  emerged  from 
the  deck-house  whence  Rose  Blaney  had 
come.  He  was  extremely  thin,  and  also 
very  tall,  and  his  voice,  when  he  spoke, 
was  like  the  voice  that  might  come  from 
behind  the  doors  of  a  tomb,  if  a  voice 
could  come  from  such  places. 

"Take  this  lad,  Jack's  his  name,  down 
below.  He'll  help  you  out.  Teach  him 
his  duties  as  best  you  can.  Go  below, 
Jack,"  he  said  to  me. 

"O.  K."  said  I. 

"And  before  you  go  you  might  return 
my  little  toy,"  suggested  Congress. 

I  didn't  hesitate  a  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond. "Sure  thing,"  I  said  cheerily. 
"Sorry  I  got  gay,  but  it  looked  like  you 
guys  wasn't  going  to  believe  me,  and  a 
guy  has  to  do  the  best  he  can." 

"I  like  a  lad  that'll  shoot  his  way 
out,"  said  Greve.   "Go  below." 

Congress  said  nothing,  though  he  ac- 
cepted the  gun.  I  had  a  feeling  that  he 
felt  ridiculous,  that  he  and  I  would 
come  to  trouble  yet.  But  elation  con- 
quered any  fears  for  the  future.  How 
lucky  I'd  been!  Suppose,  for  instance, 
they'd  asked  what  yacht  Galen  had  told 
me  to  board.  I  couldn't  have  answered. 
I  didn't  yet  know  the  name  of  the 
yacht. 

Chapter  VIII 

T  HAVE  frequently  watched  actors  on 
■*  the  stage  and  been  of  the  opinion 
that  theirs  was  the  easiest  of  all  pro- 
fessions. I've  not  been  so  sure  of  it 
since  that  evening  on  the  deck  of  the 
yacht  that  moved  up  Lake  Worth.  Cer- 
tainly I,  playing  the  part  of  a  thug, 
found  acting  a  strain  upon  my  nerves. 
Perhaps,  though,  when  life  itself  isn't  at 
stake,  but  merely  one's  place  in  a  pro- 
fession, it  isn't  quite  so  exacting  a  task. 

However,  if  I  had  been  perspiring 
when  I  lay  trembling  beneath  the  tar- 
paulin, I  was  soaking  wet  as  I  followed 
the  lean  and  angular  Alf  through  the 
door  of  the  deck-house.  I  paused  a  mo- 
ment at  the  top  of  the  companionway 
and  leaned  against  the  rail.  My  heart 
was  still  thumping  away  madly,  and  I 
wondered,  with  forgivable  pride,  that 
I'd  been  able  to  control  my  voice  and 
features  as  I  had. 

On  the  wall  of  this  cabin,  or  deck- 
house, which  split  into  two  narrow 
walks  on  either  side  of  the  railed  stairs, 
to  join  in  a  comfortable  room  which  I 
took  to  be  the  dining-room,  hung  half 


a  dozen  life  preservers.  On  them  was 
printed  the  name  Alida.  I  grinned 
amusedly.  At  least,  if  I  were  now 
asked  the  name  of  the  yacht,  I'd  know 
it.  And  I  wondered  if  this  Alida  had 
been,  in  Maine  waters,  the  Lark. 

"Whatchu  waitin'  fer?".  demanded 
Alf  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  If  his 
deep  resonant  voice  had  been  amazing 
in  the  open,  it  was  more  awesome  in- 
side, where  it  seemed  to  crash  against 
the  walls,  and  to  roll  back  upon  itself, 
as  breakers  do  upon  a  beach.  And  com- 
ing from  such  a  narrow  chest  made  it 
the  more  uncanny. 

I  made  no  reply,  but  followed  him 
down  the  steps.  He  led  the  way  to  a 
galley,  and  waved  a  bony  hand  inviting 
me  in. 

For  fifteen  minutes  We  ate  and  talked. 
Alf  wanted  to  know  about  my  line,  and 
was  frankly  contemptuous  when  I  said 
I  played  circuses  and  postofnces. 

"That  little  stuff  don't  get  you  no- 
where," he  offered.  "Now  if  you  was 
gonna  do  something  that  would  mean  a 
whack  at  real  dough,  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  like  the  racket  we're  on  now, 
it'd  be  O.  K  to  pull  your  Uncle  Sam's 
whiskers.  But  postoffices."  His  con- 
tempt was  unmitigated.   "Let's  snooze." 

I  was  nothing  loath.  The  Alida  was 
tossing  a  bit  now  and,  while  seasickness 
and  I  are  not  intimates,  we  have  a  nod- 
ding acquaintance.  I  was  only  too  glad 
to  strip  and  lie  down  in  the  berth  which 
Alf  showed  me,  forward. 

Three  other  men  were  asleep  in  bunks, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  dim  lantern  their 
faces,  in  repose,  showed  a  viciousness 
that  I  trusted,  for  their  own  sakes,  they 
could  disguise  when  awake.  Surely,  I 
mused,  as  I  pulled  a  blanket  over  me, 
more  from  force  of  habit  than  anything 
else,  for  down  here  it  was  almost  as 
stifling  as  under  the  tarpaulin,  I  had 
drifted  into  strange  places  and  amid 
stranger  companions. 

What  was  this  boat?  In  dimensions 
I  guessed  it  to  be  about  one  hundred 
feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide.  What 
little  I'd  seen  of  it  did  not  conform  to 
my  slight  experience  with  luxurious 
pleasure  yachts.  I  wondered  if  this 
were  the  Lark  renamed.  Hardly.  For 
this  was  a  craft  of  light  draught  barely 
over  six  feet,  whereas  I  imagined  that 
the  Lark,  used  in  more  open  waters,  drew 
more  than  that.  But  this  was  the  merest 
speculation,  and  on  it  I  fell  asleep. 

Alf  aroused  me  in  the  morning,  and 
I  tumbled  out  of  my  berth,  gave  my 
face  a  lick  and  a  promise,  and  followed 
him  into  the  galley. 

We  were,  as  a  glance  through  an  open 
port-hole  showed  me,  in  the  open  sea, 
but  only  a  few  miles  off  the  Florida 
coast.  I  saw  the  waving  palms  and 
pines,  the  breaking  surf,  the  gleaming 
sands,  and  here  and  there  the  gay  tur- 
rets of  a  bathing  casino,  and  as  I  looked 
on  all  these  things  I  could  not  help  but 
wonder  when  I  might  touch  feet  on  land 
again. 

The  sea  was  smooth,  save  for  a  long, 
easy  swell,  and  footing  was  easily  main- 
tained in  the  galley,  and  in  the  com- 
panionway      ( Continued  on  page  go ) 
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Dangerous  Ways 
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and  side  passages  that  led  to  the  saloon 
where,  after  my  own  breakfast,  I  con- 
veyed trays  of  food  for  the  morning 
meal  of  the  captain,  Congress,  and  Rose 
Blaney. 

I  noted  that  while  the  captain  wore 
a  sort  of  blue  reefer  jacket,  and  a 
yachting  cap  without  insignia,  none  of 
the  rest  of  the  crew  made  any  pretense 
of  being  in  uniform.  Also,  serving  break- 
fast to  the  crew,  I  saw  that  those  I  had 
not  seen  last  night  matched  in  evil  ap- 
pearance those  whom  I  had  seen 
sleeping. 

From  overheard  remarks  passed  at  the 
breakfast  table  by  the  three  on  whom 


somewhat  boastful  plans,  it  can  only  be 
answered  that  I  didn't  have  the  faintest 
idea. 

But  one  can  lack  ideas  and  still  re- 
tain wit. 

"How  long  a  cruise  we  in  for?"  I 
demanded  of  Greve  as  I  set  a  final  cup 
of  coffee  before  him. 

"What  do  you  care,  Jack-me-lad?" 
he  countered.  "Or  is  it  that  the  Miami 
cops  might  not  know  your  ugly  mug  as 
well  as  the  Palm  Beach  bulls?"  He 
drained  his  cup.  "Were  ye  thinking, 
now,  of  leaving  us?" 

"I  guess  a  guy  can  do  a  little  thinking 
once  in  a  while,  can't  he?"  I  rejoined 


I  waited,  I  learned  the  Alida  was  to 
touch  at  Miami  today.  I  saw  how  pre- 
carious, despite  the  carelessness  of  my 
captors,  hosts,  or  partners  in  crime, 
whichever  title  I  preferred  to  give  them, 
my  position  must  be. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Congress  or 
Greve  should  telephone  Galen  and  make 
inquiries  about  me.  The  instant  ex- 
posure that  would  follow  might  lead  to 
my  murder.  I  was  under  no  illusions 
about  these  people  with  whom  I  found 
myself.  Greve  would  kill,  and  so 
would  Congress,  and  so  would  any  mem- 
ber of  the  crew.  The  only  one  about 
whom  there  could  be  any  doubt  was 
Rose  Blaney,  and,  as  I  looked  at  her 
piquant,  lovely  face,  so  boyishly  fresh 
in  the  morning  air,  I  misdoubted  my 
judgment  of  her. 

But  facts  rarely  lie,  and  the  facts 
against  her  were  too  overwhelming, 
too  convincing,  for  me  to  withstand 
them  long.  And  as  I  accepted  them  at 
their  face  value,  my  heart  hardened  to- 
ward her.  Criminal  and  criminals'  as- 
sociate; murderess  and  murderers'  com- 
panion; I  would  expose  her  as  readily, 
as  mercilessly,  as  I  intended  to  expose 
the  men. 

For  by  now  my  inchoate  plans  had 
resolved  themselves  into  this:  I  was 
going  to  exact  payment,  with  interest, 
for  the  blow  that  had  laid  me  low  on 
Pine  Island.  Also,  I  was  going  to  re- 
ceive an  explanation,  in  full  detail,  of 
the  purposes  and  activities  of  this  gang 
of  cutthroats.  After  that — well,  I'd 
come  to  decision  when  it  was  needful. 

And  if  it  be  asked  how  I,  one  un- 
armed man,  intended  to  fulfil  all  these 


sulkily.  "Sure,  I'm  takin'  a  chance  in 
Miami.  But — I  need  a  rig-out,  smokes 
—plenty  things.  Any  harm  in  my  go- 
ing ashore  and  getting  them  if  we're  in 
for  a  long  trip?" 

"None  at  all,  me  lad,"  said  Greve. 

"Oh,  come  now,"  said  Congress. 
"Suppose  he  chose  to  " 

"Suppose  anything,"  interrupted  the 
captain.  "Suppose,  if  you  like,  that 
he's  a  fly  cop.  Well,  in  that  case  he'd 
never  have  come  aboard  this  hooker 
without  other  cops  knowing  just  where 
he  was,  eh?"  He  winked  at  me.  "I 
can  do  a  bit  of  thinking  on  my  own, 
when  we're  in  for  a  long  trip,"  he  told 
me,  with  good-humored  mockery.  "So," 
he  went  on  to  Congress,  "the  fat  would 
be  in  the  fire  if  Jack,  here,  wasn't  on 
the  square.  So  I  can't  see  as  it  matters, 
either  way.  Here  or  ashore — suit  your- 
self, Jack." 

Congress  offered  no  further  objec- 
tion; at  least  not  in  my  hearing.  As 
for  the  girl,  I  was  a  gangster  waiter, 
and  she  didn't  seem  to  know  I  was 
alive. 

We  were  in  the  congested  harbor  of 
Miami  at  shortly  after  noon.  I  asked 
Alf  if  he  were  going  ashore,  and  that 
gaunt  worthy  grinned  at  me,  and  re- 
marked that  he  had  a  very  popular 
face,  and  that  hardly  a  cop  in  the  coun- 
try but  knew  its  features  by  heart.  Two 
of  the  crew,  however,  hard  young  gang- 
sters who  answered  to  the  names  of 
Mike  and  Pete,  announced  that  they 
were  going  to  land,  and  something  in 
their  manners  made  me  wary. 

A  motor-launch  that  was  fairly  smart 
in  appearance  took  Congress,  Greve  and 
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Rose  Blaney  ashore  shortly  after  lunch. 
I  wondered  at  this,  for  the  first  remark 
I'd  heard  aboard  the  Alida  was  their 
conversation  in  which  they  expressed  re- 
lief that  they'd  made  a  successful  get- 
away from  Palm  Beach. 

Yet  they  were  going  ashore  in  Miami, 
a  city  only  seventy-odd  miles  from 
Palm  Beach.  But  one  more  little  mys- 
tery didn't  matter  greatly,  so  I  dis- 
missed it  from  my  mind. 

Mike  ran  the  shabby  motor-boat  that 
took  himself,  Pete  and  myself  ashore  a 
little  while  after  the  others  had  gone. 
At  the  landing-place  I  bade  them  good- 
bye casually,  and  made  an  appointment 
to  meet  them  in  exactly  two  hours  right 
where  we  were.  Then  I  sauntered  off 
into  the  city. 

Captain  Greve  had  not  answered  my 
questions  as  to  the  duration  of  our  jour- 
ney; nevertheless  I  must  have  some  sort 
of  an  outfit,  so  I  supplied  myself  with 
a  cheap  sweater,  a  couple  of  pairs  of 
sneakers,  some  socks  and  underwear, 
and  two  pairs  of  cheap  gray  flannel 
trousers. 

And  then  that  sanity  which  I  really 
think  lurks  behind  all  my  impulse  de- 
clared itself.  By  this  time  Greve  or 
Congress  had  unquestionably  telephoned 
Galen  in  Palm  Beach  and  learned  of 
my  imposture.  To  return  to  the  Alida 
would  be  to  court  death,  no  less. 

I  returned  the  money,  which  I'd  been 
on  the  point  of  handing  to  the  clerk  in 
the  store  where  I  was  making  my  pur- 
chases, to  my  pocket.  But,  even  as  his 
face  darkened  in  surprised  chrgrin,  my 
eyes  lighted  upon  a  copy  of  a  Miami 
newspaper  spread  on  the  counter  be- 
fore me. 

"Mark  Galen  Shot  in  West  Palm 
Beach,"  a  headline  fairly  screamed  at 
me.  Underneath  was  a  smaller  head 
which  read,  ''Notorious  fence  killed  re- 
sisting arrest." 

Swiftly  I  read  the  half-column  story 
underneath.  Boiled  down,  it  stated  that 
two  policemen  had  entered  the  restaur- 
ant of  Galen  at  shortly  after  eleven  the 
previous  night  in  search  of  a  thief,  a 
pickpocket  who'd  snatched  a  purse  from 
a  woman  returning  from  the  prize-fight. 
The  officers  had  not  been  able  to  find 
the  stolen  purse,  although  they  had  pur- 
sued the  man  into  the  restaurant.  De- 
ciding that  he  had  tossed  it  behind  the 
cashier's  counter,  they  had  proposed 
making  a  search.  Galen  had  objected, 
a  fight  had  followed,  one  officer  had 
been  shot  through  the  shoulder,  and 
Galen  had  been  killed. 

Ten  minutes  later  other  officers  had 
stumbled  on  various  stores  of  stolen 
property  on  the  premises,  concealed 
slightly.  Apparently,  the  account  fin- 
ished, Galen,  who  had  been  suspected 
for  a  long  time  as  being  a  fence,  never 
kept  stolen  property  long. 

I  breathed  easier.  This  put  a  differ- 
ent complexion  on  the  matter.  Galen 
could  not  inform  against  me.  I  brought 
cheer  to  the  face  of  the  clerk  by  pro- 
ducing my  money  again. 

Then  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  tele- 
phone. In  the  rear  of  the  store  he 
showed  me  one,  and  I  called  up  Kee- 


nan's  office  in  West  Palm  Beach,  being 
fortunate  enough  to  get  the  connection 
in  five  minutes. 

Relland — good  fortune  was  still  with 
me — was  at  his  desk. 

Swiftly  I  told  him  the  adventure  on 
which  I  was  embarked. 

"You  crazy  coot,"  he  cried,  "you  may 
be  bumped  off." 

"Well,"  I  said  defensively,  "what 
would  you  do?" 

"It  doesn't  matter  a  darn  what  I'd 
do,"  he  evaded.    "I'm  crazy,  too." 

''That's  answer  enough."  I  jeered. 
"I'm  going  ahead  with  it." 

"Well,  by  gosh,  I'm  coming,  too,"  he 
declared. 

"Why,  you  poor  lunatic,"  I  laughed, 
"we're  leaving  Miami  in  an  hour  and  a 
half." 

"And  I'm  leaving  this  office  in  two 
minutes,"  he  said,  "going  straight  to 
the  lake  front  and  grab  a  plane,  and  be 
in  Miami  in  less  than  ninety  minutes. 
Where'll  I  meet  you?" 

"Don't  be  crazy,"  I  adjured  him. 

"Crazy  my  eye."  he  replied.  "If  you 
say  no  I'll  tip  off  the  police  here,  and 
what  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  fun  you'll  miss, 
old  kid." 

"But  just  because  I  give  up  a  chance 
at  making  a  load  of  dough,  why  should 
you?"  I  protested. 

"I'm  your  buddy,  stupid,"  he  told 
me.  "Say.  I'll  be  longer  than  that. 
I've  got  to  get  plenty  dough — you  never 
know  what'll  come  up — from  the  bank 
for  both  of  us.  And  a  couple  of 
guns  " 

"For  the  love  of  Mike,  everyone  in 
Keenan's  office  will  hear  you,"  I  warned 
him. 

"I'm  talking  from  a  booth.  I  hope 
you're  doing  the  same,"  he  said. 

"I  am,"  I  assured  him. 

"Well,  that's  that.  Say,  meet  me  in 
McAllister's  lunch  room.  O.  K.  So 
long." 

And  with  that  he  rang  off.  I  walked 
from  the  booth  into  the  store  again, 
picked  up  my  bundle  and  went  into  the 
street.  Quickly  as  he  moved  around  a 
corner,  I  saw  Pete.  And  I  smiled  to 
myself.  Captain  Greve  wasn't  as  satis- 
fied with  his  reasoning  as  he'd  pro- 
fessed to  be. 

Well,  I'd  not  been  in  the  shop  over 
half  an  hour,  and  it  might  easily  have 
taken  a  haggling  customer  that  long  to 
equip  himself  with  the  goods  I'd  pur- 
chased. I  wasn't  worried  about  suspi- 
cions— yet.  What  worried  me  was  how 
to  get  Tom  Relland  aboard  the  yacht. 

I  sweated  more  as  I  trudged  the 
streets  of  Miami,  or  listened  to  the  band 
concert  in  the  park,  than  I  had  beneath 
the  tarpaulin  last  night'.  But  when  Tom 
Relland  entered  the  McAllister  lunch- 
room he  solved  the  difficulty  almost  in- 
stantly. 

He  was  cleverer  than  I'd  guessed,  old 
Tom.  For  instead  of  walking  up  to  me 
as  though  we  had  an  appointment,  he 
walked  to  a  table  and  ordered  a  bite  and 
then,  opening  a  newspaper,  half-turned 
and  saw  me. 

"Jack!"  he  cried.  He  came  to  me  as 
though  I  were    ( Continued  on  page  Q2) 
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the  last  person  in  the  world  he  expected 
to  see. 

And  through  the  plate  glass  window 
I  saw,  this  time,  Mike  keeping  watch 
upon  me.  But  I  was  sure  that  our 
meeting  seemed  perfectly  accidental. 

Chapter  IX 

I TOLD  him  who  Mike  was,  and  elab- 
orated, as  swiftly  as  I  could,  on  what 
I'd  already  told  him  over  the  telephone. 

"Boy,  boy!"  exclaimed  Tom,  "and 
to  think  that  you  thought  of  running 
out  on  your  pal!" 

"Didn't  I  telephone  you?"  I  asked 
indignantly. 

He  grinned  at  me.  "Sure  you  did. 
But  you  didn't  want  me  along." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  I  advised  him.  "If 
there's  any  hook  or  crook  that'll  get 

you  in  " 

"Mostly  crook,  it'll  be,  I  reckon,"  he 
chuckled.  "Tell  me,  pal,  haven't  you 
any  idea  what  the  shootin's  all  about?" 
"No  more  than  you,"  I  replied. 
"Well,  it's  more  fun  stepping  in  blind 
than  knowing  how  deep  and  cold  the 
water  is." 

"Only  we  aren't  stepping."  I  re- 
minded him.    "We're  diving  head  first, 

and  if  we  hit  a  rock  " 

He  grinned  at  me.  "What  a  hot 
sketch  you  are,  Jack  Dorrance — I  mean 
Meador.  You  go  it  blinder  than  any 
bat,  and  then  begin  to  talk  as  though  in 
your  heart  you  were  as  cautious  as  a 
clam.   Well,  let's  check  up  on  the  situa- 


tion, and  see  if  it  tells  us  anything. 
First,  you  land  on  an  island  in  Penob- 
scot Bay,  see  a  girl  struggling  with  a 
man,  run  forward  like  a  six-reel  hero, 
and  get  the  glad  hand.  They  weren't 
fighting.  The  man  was  preventing  the 
girl  from  taking  a  swim,  soothing  her 
hysteria.    Phony  bologney! 

"Second,  the  man  gets  lammed  on  the 
bean  that  night  and  the  girl  does  a 
sneak.  Three,  you  find  the  girl  on  the 
same  island,  and  some  one  bats  you  for 
three  bases. 

"Four,  the  man  is  taken  from  the 
Bangor  Hospital  and  killed. 

"Five,  you  see  the  girl  at  the  prize 
fight.  You  follow  her  aboard  the  Alida. 
Taking  your  cue  from  things  you  over- 
hear, you  pose  as  a  wanted  criminal  and 
that  makes  you  welcome. 

"Now,  those  are  the  facts.  Oh,  there's 
one  other.  The  girl  was  evidently  con- 
nected, in  some  way  or  other,  with  a 
yacht  in  Maine  waters." 

"Very  fine,  Inspector  Burns,"  I 
mocked.    "Are  the  handcuffs  ready?" 

"If  you'll  jab  the  needle  into  my  wrist 
for  me  and  call  me  Sherlock,  I  may  let 
you  take  a  slant  at  a  real  dome  getting 
into  action,"  he  replied  in  the  same 
vein.  "Let's  get  into  the  deduction  part 
of  it.  What  do  all  these  facts  prove,  or 
indicate,  or  what  have  you?" 

I  lighted  a  cigarette.  "Go  on,  Brains," 
I  jeered.  "Your  pupil  is  waiting  for 
his  master's  voice." 

He  laughed  lightly.    "Kid,  we  just 
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get  nowhere,  eh?  But  what  would  a 
hard-boiled  gang  like  that  be  doing  down 
here — that  was  criminal?  Doesn't  sound 
like  bootlegging,  does  it?  A  leetle  too 
elaborate  somehow." 

We  talked  the  thing  over  but  couldn't 
decide  what  it  was  all  about.  Maybe 
dope,  maybe  even  old  fashioned  piracy. 
We  were  going  to  stay  with  it  anyway. 
Tom  was  to  be  known  as  Tom  Martin, 
an  old  war  buddy  of  mine  who  had 
come  to  Miami  in  the  hope  of  sticking 
up  a  jewelry  store  and  was  ready  to  do 
anything  that  looked  like  quick  jack. 
Having  gone  over  the  ground  carefully, 
Tom  handed  me  under  the  table  a  re- 
volver and  a  box  of  cartridges.  He 
kept  another  gun.  He  also  informed  me 
that  he  had  written  a  hasty  summary 
of  what  I  had  phoned  him  and  had 
sealed  it  up  inside  a  letter  to  Sile  Kee- 
nan  which  asked  the  old  boy  not  to 
open  the  inner  envelope  until  he  heard 
something  about  us  needing  explanation. 

We  paid  our  check,  left  the  eating 
house,  and  promptly  on  the  minute  met 
Mike  and  Pete  at  the  water-front.  After 
a  brief  argument  in  which  I  offered  to 
give  Pete  a  beating  and  Tom  declared 
his  willingness  to  show  Mike  a  few  of 
the  fine  points  of  mixing  it  up,  they 
gave  way  and  allowed  Tom  to  come  with 
us  into  the  boat.  Mike  in  his  clumsy 
way  had  during  the  argument  confirmed 
my  belief  that  Greve  had  set  him  to 
watch  me;  but  I  was  satisfied  that  we 
were  safe  now. 

Greve  was  on  deck  as  we  came  along- 
side.   Frowning,  he  greeted  us. 

"Who's  your  friend,  Jack?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"An  old  pal — turned  a  coupla  tricks 
with  me.  Tom  Martin.  Ready  for  any- 
thing. I  told  him  I  was  on  a  lay  that 
looked  as  though  there'd  be  trouble,  and 
pay  for  the  trouble,  and  he  wants  in." 

Greve  nodded  to  Mike,  who  followed 
him  down  the  deck  a  bit.  They  held  a 
whispered  conference,  and  evidently 
Mike  reported  that  I  had  done  nothing 
suspicious  and  that  Tom  and  I  had  both 
shown  a  fiery  pugnacity,  for  the  captain 
came  back  and  said  to  Tom,  "Don't 
w^nt  to  ask  any  questions,  eh?" 

Tom  spat  overside.  "Hell,  you 
wouldn't  answer  them  on  the  square  un- 
til you  wanted  us  to  know  anything,  and 
when  you  want  us  to  know  you'll  tell 
us  without  our  asking.  All  I  got  to  say 
ain't  a  question — it's  a  statement :  When 
it  comes  to  a  cut  of  any  dough  I'll  want 
what  I  think  is  a  fair  shake,  and  if  me 
and  my  pal  don't  get  it  there'll  be  plenty 
smoke." 

No  better  speech  could  he  have 
chosen.  It  was  true  to  gangster  type. 
Greve  turned  away,  satisfied,  it  ap- 
peared. The  boat  engines  had  started 
now  and  by  the  setting  sun  I  could  tell 
we  were  heading  almost  due  east.  Tom 
and  I,  wishing  to  avert  suspicion,  held 
no  conference,  and  presently  when 
Mike  yawned  I  did  the  same  thing,  and 
soon  we  were  all  in  bed.  I  had  my  gun 
with  me  under  my  blanket,  and  I  was 
pretty  sure  Tom  took  his  with  him. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  the 
boat  had  stopped  moving.    To  the  east, 


barely  barring  the  sun's  rays,  was  a 
low-lying  island.  Probably  a  Bahama 
key.  We  were  in  a  well  sheltered  cove 
with  a  sandy  beach.  Two  sheds  with 
corrugated  iron  roofs  and  sides  could 
be  seen  on  the  island.  It  looked  like  a 
bootleggers'  rendezvous. 

After  breakfast  the  captain  ordered  us 
all  ashore. 

In  two  motor-boats  we  made  the  little 
journey.  All  told,  on  the  sandy  beach, 
there  were  twelve  men  and  one  girl. 

"Five  of  us  can  run  the. boat,"  an- 
nounced Greve.  "That  leaves  seven 
men  and  Miss  Blaney.  Now  we'll  draw 
lots  to  see  who  stays  and  who  goes." 

"Goes  where?"  demanded  Tom  with 
venom  in  his  tone. 

Greve  eyed  him  unpleasantly.  "Sup- 
pose," he  said,  "you  delay  asking  ques- 
tions awhile  vet.  We  didn't  ask  you 
with  us,  you  know.  We  didn't  beg  your 
pal  to  come  along.  And  I  guess  we 
won't  draw  lots.  I  feel  like  separating 
you  and  your  pal.  You're  trouble-mak- 
ers, I'm  thinking,  and  maybe  you'll  be 
more  peaceful  away  from  each  other." 

I  would  have  ventured  a  protest,  but 
Tom  was  more  farseeing  than  I.  As  he 
explained  to  me  a  little  later,  when  we 
had  a  word  together,  we  wanted  to  dis- 
cover all  that  we  could  about  this 
crowd.  If  we  both  stayed  together,  one 
would  not  be  able  to  complement  the 
other's  information. 

But  now  he  answered  quickly. 

"I  don't  need  any  help  making  trouble 
if  the  deal  looks  crooked,"  he  declared. 
"And  the  way  you  talk,  Greve,  makes 
me  feel  that  you  must  be  thinking  of 
the  double-cross.  Well,  don't  try  it,  or 
I'll  start  something.  That  goes  for 
everyone  here,  any  time.  But  as  for  be- 
ing separated  from  my  pal — I  don't  care 
a  damn  where  I  go,  or  if  I'm  with  my 
pal,  so  long's  I'm  in  on  the  deal." 

Greve's  harsh  mouth  softened  in  a 
smile.    He  nodded  to  Congress. 

"Had  a  bit  of  luck  when  we  picked  up 
these  two  burglars,  I'm  thinking,"  he 
declared.   Then  he  turned  to  the  girl. 

"You're  staying  here,  eh?" 

Rose  Blaney  nodded.  "Too  many 
people  know  me  in  Havana.  I  wouldn't 
dare  take  a  chance." 

"I'll  stay,  too,"  said  Congress. 

"Aw,  let  the  courting  wait."  snarled 
Greve.  "Unless,"  and  he  leered,  "you're 
jealous  of  some  of  these  handsome  lads 
that'll  be  left  here  with  her." 

"If  you'll  stick  strictly  to  business 
when  you  speak  to  me,"  said  Congress, 
his  olive  face  flushing,  "you'll  perhaps 
live  longer,  Greve." 

The  captain  glared  at  him  a  moment. 
Then  he  shrugged.  "Suit  yourself,"  he 
said,  "but  I  can't  handle  the  Cuban  end 
alone." 

"I'll  go."  said  Congress  sullenlv. 

"One  little  thing,"  said  Greve,  men- 
acingly. "I'm  coming  back.  Miss 
Blaney  will  report  to  me.  If  one  of  you 
vermin  has  so  much  as  lifted  an  eye 
to  her  I'll  kill  him  out  of  hand.  Un- 
derstand?" 

The    girl    laughed.     "Don't  worry, 
Greve.    I  can  shoot — and  will." 
(To  be  continued) 
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song  of  mud  and  blood.  John  Masefield 
wrote  me  that  never  had  he  seen  so 
many  men  pass  to  die  singing  the  same 
tune,  always,  always,  thousands  upon 
thousands  going  up  to  die  in  the  mud. 
Coningsby  Dawson  in  his  war  letters 
"Carry  On"  wrote:  "We  sing  it  as  a 
sort  of  prayer  as  we  stand  almost  waist 
deep  in  the  mud."  Could  such  things 
have  happened  to  a  song  written  by  two 
college  boys?  Stoddard  and  I  had  yet 
to  learn. 


THE  first  intimation  of  the  regard 
with  which  the  song  was  held,  aside 
from  the  reports  of  publisher's,  I  read  in 
the  New  York  Times — for  late  in  1914 
I  returned  to  America  to  continue  my 
law  studies  at  Columbia  University.  I 
was  supposed  to  be  studying  law,  but 
who  could  do  that  with  the  world  on 
fire?  I  cursed  the  hurdy-gurdies  that 
thrilled  me  every  morning  with  the 
"Marseillaise,"  then  opened  a  case  book. 
No  use.  I  had  to  look  at  the  paper.  On 
the  front  page  I  read  this:  "While  the 
soldiers  were  lined  up  on  deck  waiting 
to  be  disembarked  from  the  torpedoed 
troop  ship  Tyndarins  someone  took  up 
'The  Long  Trail.'  They  were  all  sing- 
ing it  as  they  calmly  waited  each  his 
turn  to  escape  death."  I  rushed  across 
the  hall  to  tell  my  friend  Dan  Keller, 
who  two  years  later  died  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  while  fighting  with  the  79th  Divi- 
sion. He  gulped  with  astonishment  and 
pride,  and  when  he  caught  his  breath,  I 
remember  his  saying :  "To  no  one  would 
I  wish  such  honor  more  than  you."  Then 
I  set  out  to  class  with  him  but  left  him 
at  the  classroom  and  walked  for  nearly 
an  hour  along  Riverside  Drive  alone. 
The  song  was  beginning  to  tug  at  my 
own  heart  strings. 

America  was  pretty  near  the  jumping 
off  place  herself  by  this  time,  and  the 
morning  papers  upset  some  of  the  stu- 
dents so  much  that  I  believe  the  law 
professors  despaired  of  some  of  us. 
Things  were  getting  under  our  skins. 
With  the  declaration  came  the  question 
with  many  of  the  boys  of  continuing 
their  profession.  A  check  for  $10,000 
from  my  London  publishers  came  and 
spared  me  much  of  this  worry.  I  tele- 
phoned my  mother,  cut  classes  then  and 
there  and  went  on  a  shopping  orgy. 

A  few  days  later  I  spent  some  of  that 
money  for  a  ticket  to  Plattsburg.  At 
the  first  officers'  training  camp  I  remem- 
ber the  remarkable  sensation  of  hearing 
my  tune  start  with  the  big  fellows  up 
front,  pass  through  my  own  squad,  reach 
the  end  of  the  column,  and  then  be 
taken  up  by  the  next  company.  My 
faithful  friend  and  bunkie,  Ridgely, 
would  give  me  a  prod  of  approval,  but  I 
remember  once  when  the  band  tried  it 
at  reveille,  his  saying  as  he  rubbed  the 
sleep  out  of  his  eyes,  "There's  that 
damn  tune  of  yours,  Elliott." 


It  took  the  camp  medicos  five  weeks 
to  discover  that  I  was  not  the  perfect 
physical  specimen  they  wanted  lieuten- 
ants to  represent.  I  was  back  at  the 
Yale  Club  in  New  York  one  June  day  in 
191 7,  ruminating  on  my  failure  to  be- 
come an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Army.  A  band  started  playing.  It  was 
Major  Currie  with  his  Highlanders  down 
from  Canada.  As  they  started  down 
Vanderbilt  Avenue  the  crowd  followed. 
I  can't  resist  a  band  myself,  and  grab- 
bing my  hat  I  chased  after  them.  As 
they  turned  Forty-second  Street  a  thrill 
shot  through  me.  They  had  broken  into 
the  English  version  of  "The  Long  Trail" 
— in  strict  march  time.  I  must  confess 
I  followed  them  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 

Liberty  Loans  came  along.  The  song 
was  sung  at  all  such  rallies.  Great  art- 
ists like  Schumann-Heink,  Caruso,  Strac- 
ciari,  McCormack,  Alma  Gluck,  Frieda 
Hempel  sang  it.  Matzenauer  sang  it  one 
evening  at  the  Metropolitan.  In  fact, 
it  became  almost  compulsory  for  every 
artist  to  have  it  in  his  repertoire.  May 
I  say  that  the  first  two  artists  who  took 
the  song  up  were  an  American  Indian 
singer,  Chief  Caupolican,  and  Dorothy 
Jardon,  who  made  it  very  popular  in  San 
Francisco. 

My  sister  went  into  a  New  York  shop 
to  buy  an  extra  copy — in  the  early  days. 
"Is  it  any  good?"  she  anxiously  asked 
the  young  woman  in  charge,  wishing  to 
fathom  its  popularity.  "Aw,  pretty 
good,"  replied  the  young  woman,  and 
then  turned  to  more  attractive  material. 

Speaking  of  personal  experiences,  my 
favorite  is  about  the  time  when  I  was 
at  Camp  Vail,  New  Jersey — for  I  had 
managed  to  get  in  service  in  the  hon- 
orable estate  of  a  private — I  was  wash- 
ing my  clothes  alongside  of  a  tall, 
freckle-faced,  redheaded  sergeant.  Of 
course  his  name  had  to  be  Red.  Well, 
Red  started  singing  "The  Long  Trail," 
and  after  a  few  gulps  he  ejaculated, 
"Gee,  I  like  that  song!  Sing  it  with 
me?"  Yes,  I  would.  "Well  then,  you 
take  the  upper  and  I'll  take  the  lower." 
We  started,  then  Red  left  the  soap  suds 
alone.  ''Sounds  swell,  doesn't  it?  You 
know,  there's  a  fellow  in  the  barracks 
next  door  who's  been  playing  and  sing- 
ing it  on  a  melodeon.  Sings  it  just  right, 
not  too  loud,  not  too  soft."  Just  then 
someone  in  the  shower-bath  made  the 
statement  that  the  fellow  who  wrote  the 
song  was  in  camp.  "You  don't  say?" 
Then  putting  his  hands  on  his  hips, 
"Mighty  smart  fellow  he  must  be."  I 
began  to  try  to  explain  or  else  make  a 
getaway,  but  I  was  caught.  Someone  in 
the  shower  pointed  to  me  and  said, 
"That's  the  fellow."  Red's  jaw  dropped, 
he  turned  scarlet  red,  not  brick  red  any 
longer.  I  didn't  know  whether  he  was 
going  to  shake  hands  or  hit  me.  He 
controlled  himself,  however,  and  ex- 
plained: "Well,  here  I've  been  singing 
away  like  a  fool  for  you,  and  you  wrote 
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it."  After  that  experience  I  only  saw 
Red  a  couple  of  times,  and  when  I  did 
he  dodged  round  the  corner  rather 
sheepishly.  It  was  plain  that  song  writ- 
ers couldn't  be  trusted. 

I  wish  I  could  mention  ;heir  names 
and  the  many  stories  which  individuals 
have  connected  with  the  song.  In  gen- 
eral they  said  at  first:  "It  was  the  first 
song  I  ever  heard  my  sweetheart  sing. 
I  was  starting  for  the  front."  Later  it 
became:  "It  was  the  last  song  I  heard 
him  sing  or  he  wrote  about."  One  Red 
Cross  nurse  who  was  very  ill  in  Balti- 
more wrote  me  through  the  aid  of  her 
own  nurse  that  if  I  would  send  her  an 
autographed  copy  of  "The  Trail"  she 
thought  it  would  help  her  so  much.  She 
was  delirious  at  times,  and  the  song  car- 
ried some  sort  of  "balm  to  hurt  minds" 
that  touched  some  great  tragedy  in  her 
life.  When  she  recovered  I  received  her 
thanks  and  her  story.  Music,  I  am  told, 
often  unlocks  mental  gates  that  have 
been  closed.  This  same  friend  added 
that  in  psychopathic  wards  in  the  mili- 
tary hospitals,  when  all  else  fails,  some- 
times the  singing  of  "The  Long  Trail" 
helps. 

The  phrase  "The  Long,  Long  Trail" 
became  often  a  symbol  of  continued 
courageous  endeavor.  Just  recently  a 
bronze  tablet  based  on  Darling's  cartoon 
of  Roosevelt's  death  called  "The  Long 
Trail"  was  unveiled  while  someone 
played  the  melody.  Novels,  movies, 
vaudeville  acts  used  the  phrase  synony- 
mously or  directly.  There  was  Cadet 
Clarkson's  Plattsburg  parody,  "There's 
a  long,  long  line  of  trenches  into  No 
Man's  Land  in  France,  where  the  shrap- 
nel shells  are  bursting  and  we  must  ad- 
vance." This  is  the  only  official  parody. 
I  0.  K.'d  it  one  evening  in  company  bar- 
racks at  Plattsburg  for  the  enthusi- 
astic gentleman.  I  still  have  difficulty 
getting  all  of  the  syllables  in  just  right, 
but  it  is  easier  than  B.  C.  Hilliam's  pat- 
ter song,  which  ran  in  the  play  "Bud- 
dies" and  is  something  like  this: 
"There's  a  sort  of  charm  about  it,  when 
you  hear  the  soldiers  shout  it  in  their 
rough  and  ready  rhythm  that  will  make 
you  sing  it  with  'em."  Then  it  ends  up: 
"Yet  the  trail  remains  a  mystery,  the 
song  a  part  of  history.  The  birdies  will 
be  singing  it,  the  bells  they  will  be  ring- 
ing it  to  the  wail  of  the  tale  of  the  long, 
long  trail." 

So  much  for  parodies.  Now  for 
myths,  the  best  one  of  which  is  this.  It 
was  a  common  story  that  the  writer  of 
both  words  and  music  died  in  France. 
Those  who  had  sung  it  so  much  wanted 
some  poetic  justice  about  it.  It  seems 
that  the  writer,  an  American,  had  dif- 
ficulty getting  into  the  service,  accord- 
ing to  one  printed  account.  The  United 
States  Army  would  not  have  him,  so 
over  to  Canada  and  back,  and  at  last, 
on  a  second  trip,  he  signed  up  with  the 
Canadians.  He  met  the  logical  fate  of 
a  soldier.  He  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  while  awaiting  his  end  in  the  hos- 
pital he  wrote  the  melody  and  words. 
The  story  was  quite  well  known,  and 
was  the  way  the  average  soldier  wanted 


the  song  written.  Stoddard  King  and  I 
have  lived  too  long. 

There  are  some  laurels  connected  with 
the  song  that  Stoddard  and  I  like  to  re- 
member. I  like  to  think  that  the  first 
American  troops  in  Europe  passed  in 
review  before  Ambassador  Page  and  Ad- 
miral Sims  to  its  rhythm.  A  friend  in 
England  tells  me  that  every  year  before 
the  cenotaph  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in 
London,  when  the  King  of  England,  the 
royal  family  and  all  of  England's  great- 
est assemble  in  the  Mall,  it  is  taken  up 
in  great  volume  just  before  "Rule  Bri- 
tanmVand  "God  Save  the  King."  Again, 
during  the  great  memorial  concert  in 
Albert  Hall,  the  king  of  England  was 
said  to  have  stood  during  its  rendition, 
and  Lloyd  George  in  his  victory  speech 
referred  to  it  as  the  song  that  helped  to 
win  the  war.  Secretary  Daniels  sent  us 
the  official  thanks  of  the  United  States 
Navy  for  and  in  behalf  of  those  whcm 
the  song  had  served.  Yale  University 
granted  it  the  Joseph  Vernon  Prize  as  a 
work  by  Yale  men  that  best  represented 
the  spirit  and  ideals  of  Yale.  When  the 
British  passed  over  the  bridge  at  Co- 
logne, they  marched  into  Germany  to  it. 


IN  the  Invalides,  the  wondrous  mu- 
seum in  Paris  where  the  proud  relics 
of  a  brave  empire  are  collected,  there  is 
a  corner  dedicated  to  the  relics  of  the 
Allies.  In  the  American  room,  my 
friend,  Major  Gimperling,  had  placed 
for  me  a  manuscript  copy  of  "There's  a 
Lcng,  Long  Trail."  His  doing  so  ac- 
complished one  of  the  dreams  of  my 
life,  that  I  could  place  a  letter  beside 
it  in  which  Dan  Keller,  my  friend  at 
Columbia  who  had  wished  me  success, 
prophesied  its  significance.  Dan  lies 
buried  in  Romagne.  The  ink  in  the  let- 
ter is  still  clear,  and  so  long  as  it  can 
be  read  it  is  the  finest  tribute  a  friend 
can  ever  pay  to  another's  work.  I  often 
think  of  that  manuscript  as  the  last  high 
altar  of  the  song's  endeavor.  It  has 
been  there  three  years  now,  and  it  will 
stay  there  ultimately  to  crumble  in  the 
land  where  those  who  sang  it  and  loved 
it  fell  with  the  tune  fresh  in  their  hearts. 
It  is  there  for  them  always  if  their 
shades  should  wander  back,  perhaps  ask- 
ing, "What  was  that  tune  we  used  to 
sing  so  much?" 

There  is  something  about  a  war  song 
that  carries  an  appeal  even  to  the  op- 
posite side.  This  my  venturesome  pub- 
lisher knew,  and  he  arranged  after  the 
Armistice  to  let  the  Germans  have  the 
song  if  they  wanted  more  of  it.  From 
his  account,  the  whole  venture  was 
highly  successful,  as  the  climax  came  so 
quickly.  At  the  initial  performance  of 
it,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  was  as- 
sailed by  beer  mugs  and  bottles  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  the 
outraged  audience.  The  audience  re- 
peated Lloyd  George's  phrase,  so  I  be- 
lieve the  reception  represented  their  true 
sentiments — although  I  was  asked  later 
by  a  very  sportsmanlike  Fritzie  to  send 
him  a  copy,  and  away  it  went,  auto- 
graph and  all. 


To  Give  You"  eWent  l 
One  Cent  t 
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New  Hair 
In  30  Days l~ 
— Or  No  Cost/ 

Don't  Fear  Baldness!    I'll  Grow 
New  Hair  For  You  In  30  Days— Or 
The  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing. 
By  Alois  Merke 

That's  the  story !  And  no  strings  attached  I 
Maybe  your  hair  is  falling  out  rapidly.  Maybe 
it  is  nearly  gone.  Yet  I  guarantee  my  new  sci- 
entific system  will  give  you  a  new  head  of  hair 
in  30  days,  or  no  cost  to  you. 

I've  found  that  in  most  cases  of  baldness  the 
hair  roots  are  not  dead  but  dormant — as'eep. 
Oils,  scalp  massages,  and  ordinary  tonics  failed 
because  they  treated  only  the  surface  skin.  Ycu 
don't  rub  "growing  fluid"  on  the  bark  of  a 
tree  to  make  it  grow :  you  get  down  to  the 
roots.  And  that's  exactly  what  my  system  does  ! 
It  goes  beneath  the  surface,  bringing  nourish- 
ment direct  to  those  dormant  roots,  which  soon 
grow  healthy  hair  again.  In  every  home  where 
there  is  electricity — in  YOUR  home — without 
the  least  discomfort,  this  remarkable  result  is 
possible,  or  no  cost  to  you. 

Here's  Your  Contract 

I've  treated  thousands  at  the  Merke  Institute.  Fifth  Ave..  New 
York,  many  paying  as  much  as  $500  for  results  secured  thru  per- 
sonal treatments.  Yet  now  you  may  secure  the  same  results  in 
your  own  home  for  just  a  few  cents  a  day.  Many  people  are  bald, 
yet  very  few  of  these  cases  are  hopeless.  That's  why  [  offer  you 
this  contract — if  within  30  days  you  are  not.  completely  satisfied, 
say  so.    And  your  money  is  instantly  and  gladly  refunded. 

Send  For  Booklet 

Let  me  send  you  a  wonderfully  interesting  free  booklet  describ- 
ing niv  simple  effective  treatment.  Just  mail  coupon.  You  want 
hair  a  month  from  now:  send  that  coupon  TODAY.  Allied  Merke 
Institute.  Inc.,  Dept.  229,  512  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

ALLIED  MERKE  INSTITUTE,  Inc.,  Dept.  229, 
512  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me — without  cost  or  obligation — a  copy  of  your 
hook,  "The  New  Way  to  Make  Hair  Grow,"  describing  the  Merke 
System. 

Name  :  

(State  whether  Mr..  Mrs.  or  Miss) 

Address  

City  State   


one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  • 
ever  offered  ambitious  men !  Sell  Harrison 
Clothes  at  wholesale  prices.  Make  $5,  $10, 
$20  profit— cash  in  your  pocket — every  day. 
You'll  earn  big  money.  There's  big  repeat 
business.  We  supply  handsome  FREE  sell- 
ing outfit  with  6x9  swatches  of  long-wear- 
ing woolens,  photos  of  latest  New  York 
models,  and  selling  helps.  Prompt  deliver- 
ies, satisfaction  guaranteed,  great  values 
at  $24.75.  We  ship  direct,  collect  direct.  If 
you  want  to  be  your  own  boss  and  make 
most  money,  write  us  about  yourself  today. 
S.  HARRISON  BROS.,  Dept.  917 
133  W.  21st  St.,  New  York  City 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY 
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THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Emblem  Division 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Qentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  the  1926 
Emblem  Catalogue  which  describes  the  complete  line 
of  official  American  Legion  regalia  and  supplies.  It  is 
to  be  understood,  however,  that  this  will  in  no  way 
obligate  me. 

Name  


Street- 


City  _ 
State. 


I  am  a  member  of  Post  No.. 
Department  of  
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en  you 
goto 

Philadelphia 

NO  ONE  in  the  convention  city  will 
have  any  doubt  that  you  are  a  Legion- 
naire— no  one  at  the  convention  can  fail  to 
know  the  number  of  your  post  and  the 
name  of  your  state — if  you  wear  this 
handsome  American  Legion  cap.  Richly 
embroidered  in  the  full  Legion  colors. 
Carefully  tailored  to  your  exact  size. 

This  beautiful  cap  and  other  convention 
necessities — lapel  buttons,  arm- bands,  pen- 
nants, etc.,  as  well  as  scores  of  handsome 
and  useful  articles  of  Legion  jewelry,  are 
illustrated  in  the  1926  Legion  Emblem 
Catalogue,  carefully  printed  in  colors. 

Your  copy  of  this  interesting  little  book 
is  ready  for  mailing  now.  It  is  FREE.  Just 
mail  the  coupon  for  it. 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Emblem  Division 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

The  AMERICAN  LEGION  Monthly 
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cJell-0 

yimericas  most famous  dessert^ 


BECAUSE  it  is  easy  to  make,  because  it 
is  so  inexpensive,  because  it  is  so  even 
and  so  high  in  quality,  Jell-O  is  con- 
fined to  no  one  class  of  people.  It  is  equally 
at  home  on  the  smartest  dinner  tables  or  in 
more  modest  homes.  The  little  folder  in 
each  package  contains  many  suggestions  for 
desserts  and  salads,  easily  and  econom- 
ically made.  The  Jell-O  Company,  Inc., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Because  it's  toasted,  the 
hidden  flavors  of  the  world's 
finest  tobaccos  are  developed 

LUCKY  STRIKE 

"IT'S  TOASTED" 


